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The  Return  Journey 

NOT  the  journey  out,  but  the  coming  back — is 
the  supreme  test  of  a  man's  character.  Also, 
of  the  real  success  he  has  made  of  life.  The  journey 
out  is  so  full  of  excitement,  high  endeavour,  struggle  ; 
perhaps  victory,  possibly  defeat  ;  but  in  every  case 
full  of  those  "  dreams  of  triumph  "  w^hich  spur  men  on 
and  are  to  happiness  so  very  near  akin.  Only  too 
often,  when  w^e  have  reached  the  summit  of  our  am- 
bitions and  begin  the  less  thrilling  descent  on  the  other 
side  does,  what  was  once  a  dignified  march,  become 
too  often  the  lagging  unwilling  progress  of  a  peevish 
child.  And,  unless  we  die  at  the  moment  when  we 
have  achieved  our  ambitions,  every  climax  in  life  has 
a  less  glorious  anti-climax  to  contend  with.  We  fight 
our  way  up  the  hill  of  our  desires,  and  then,  perchance, 
after  long  effort,  we  stand  silhouetted  against  the  sky. 
We  are  there  but  a  moment.  Time  cannot  stand 
still  while  we  strike  a  prolonged  attitude.  The  sum- 
mit has  been  reached.  Gently,  sometimes  almost 
unconsciously,  we  must  wander  down  on  the  other 
side  back  to  ourselves — who  alone  will  show  us  the 
sum  total  of  our  success  or  our  failure.  Unless  we 
can  find  another  peak  to  scale.  Even  then  the  same 
problem  awaits  us.  Life  becomes  very  difficult  for 
those  who  have  fulfilled  their  dreams.     Even  life  itself 
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is  an  ascent  and  a  decline.  It  needs  an  immense 
savoir-vivrej  to  make  that  decline  in  dignity  without 
spoiling  for  ourselves  the  memory  of  the  joy  of  the 
ascent,  or  making  disappointingly  ludicrous,  that 
arresting  figure  we  once  cut  in  our  own  estimation, 
if  not  necessarily  in  the  world's.  The  years  of  exist- 
ence are  full  of  fourth  acts — and  these  fourth  acts 
constitute  many  of  its  fiercest  problems.  How  to 
carry  our  own  interest  in  the  play  right  up  to  the  final 
curtain  without  turning  the  pathos  of  it  into  bathos, 
the  tragedy  into  farce,  the  farce  into  foolishness  ; 
making  discontentment  and  peevish  boredom  the  anti- 
climax to  the  hard-won  triumphs  which  have  gone 
before.  It  was  Oscar  Wilde,  I  think,  who  once  said 
that  a  worse  tragedy  than  never  getting  what  you  want 
— is  to  get  it.  But  the  great  problem  of  having  got  what 
you  want,  is  not  to  let  your  interest,  your  enthusiasms, 
your  efforts  degenerate  into  a  kind  of  unlovely  ennui 
— just  because  you  got  it.  And  the  great  problem  of 
never  getting  what  you  want,  is  to  make  your  final 
renunciation  something  which  does  not  lack  all  dig- 
nity, all  wisdom.  Life  would  be  almost  thrillingly 
livable  were  it  not  for  its  inevitable  Following  Morn- 
ings. But  by  what  a  man  or  a  woman  makes  of  each 
Following  Morning  as  it  dawns  is  the  test  of  what  he 
has  made  of  the  life  within  himself — the  only  real  life 
which  counts  after  all.  What  to  relinquish  gracefully 
before  the  certain  and  too  often  undignified  struggle 
begins,  which  eventually  obliges  you  to  release  your 
hold.  Some  people,  often  apparently  successful,  ruin 
the  effect  of  the  "  beautiful  gesture  "  which  may  have 
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been  typical  of  their  lives,  by  a  last  most  unbecoming 
kick.  It  is  a  thousand  pities  !  But  one  has  only  to 
observe  the  human  world  to  know  how  true  it  is  as  a 
fact.  Some  women  give  up  all  interest  in  life  when 
they  find  the  first  grey  hair,  or  in  their  personal  appear- 
ance once  they  are  married,  or  their  curiosity  con- 
cerning the  world's  affairs  when  there  is  no  necessity 
to  make  intelligent  conversation  for  a  matrimonial 
ulterior  motive.  Too  many  men  decline  into  a  fatty 
degeneration  both  of  mind  and  body,  when  they  have 
succeeded  in  becoming  the  Great  Panjandrum — which 
was  the  goal  of  their  young  ambitions.  Again  : — 
the  beautiful  woman,  who  remains  "  beautiful  "  in 
her  own  eyes — ^just  twenty  years  too  long.  The  man, 
whose  rise  to  wealth  but  reveals  too  clearly  the  utter 
paucity  of  his  inner-resources.  The  "  star,"  who  in- 
sists upon  shining  until  she  is  totally  eclipsed.  They 
are  all  just  a  few  examples  of  those  who  cannot  make 
of  the  Return  Journey  a  beautiful  proceeding.  The 
pity  of  it  !  As  if,  when  we  come  to  the  end  of  one 
"  romance,"  Life  did  not  proffer  us  another.  Not  the 
same  kind  of  "  romance  "  maybe,  but  one  of  equal 
interest — if  only  our  tastes  are  catholic.  But  the 
only  permanent  "  romance  "  of  all  is  the  "  romance  " 
which  we  weave  within  our  own  hearts.  It  is  the 
only  "  romance  "  which  has  not  the  inevitable  "  Re- 
turn Journey  "  attached  to  it,  unless,  of  deliberation 
we  stop  and  refuse  to  go  one  step  further.  Refuse 
to  search  ;  refuse  to  look  ;  refuse  to  gaze  ahead  to- 
wards the  horizon  which  always  faces  us,  seeming  to 
beckon  us  onward.     We  stay  where  we  are,  scratching 
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about  like  chickens  until  the  ground  is  bare — and  there 
is  no  more  sustenance  in  it,  either  for  ourselves  or 
others. 

Anyone  can  deal  with  a  climax.  It  may  be  de- 
clared that  a  climax  deals  with  itself — through  you. 
But  the  great  art  of  living  is  to  know  how  to  deal  with 
that  dull  reaction  which  is  the  necessary  anti-climax 
— deal  with  it  without  making  the  audience  fidgety  ; 
feeling  for  their  hats  and  coats,  and  the  curtain  finally 
rung  down  upon  our  play,  leaving  the  impression  on 
those  who  watched  it,  that  the  blue-pencil  of  the 
cutter-out  would  have  been  employed  to  advantage  at 
the  end,  not  only  of  the  play,  but  also  the  principal 
actors — who  are  us.  That  is  why  so  many  plays  end 
with  the  heroine  in  her  lover's  arms.  It  is,  as  it  were, 
the  first  act  of  another  play  which  the  audience  judges 
will  be  a  romance — because  they  will  never  know  if 
it  will  be  a  tragedy.  Anyway  it  leaves  a  more  enchant- 
ing picture  on  their  minds  than  if  the  author  had  tacked 
on  another  act  showing  how  the  heroine  darned  her 
lover's  socks — and  did  them  indescribably  badly. 
And  yet  the  heroine  will  have  a  far  more  difficult 
problem  to  face  and  solve  as  she  darns  her  lover's  socks 
than  ever  she  had,  or  dreamed  of,  in  his  arms.  And 
perhaps  she  won't  come  through  the  ordeal  gracefully. 
It  is  very  hard  for  anyone  to  come  through  an  ordeal 
gracefully  which,  on  the  face  of  it,  isn't  an  ordeal  at 
all — ^just  a  state  of  Conscious  "  flatness."  And  this 
state  of  conscious  "  flatness  "  follows  inevitably  after 
both  triumph  and  renunciation  and  is  one  of  the  biggest 
problems  in  life,  though  it  doesn't  on  the  face  of  it 
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look  like  a  problem  at  all.  I  call  it  The  Return  Jour- 
ney. You  may  call  it  getting  too  much  of  a  good 
thing,  or  getting  too  much  of  a  bad  thing.  But  it  is 
the  difficulty  of  keeping  your  spiritual  and  mental  eyes 
fixed  on  the  metaphorical  heights  which  makes  getting 
too  much  or  too  little  of  anything,  whether  good  or 
bad,  such  a  hazardous  proceeding.  Not  action — but 
reaction  is  the  test  of  a  man's  depth.  Almost  anyone 
can  act.  Few  of  us  can  react  without  being  over- 
whelmed in  some  way  by  the  ebb  of  the  one  tide  which 
brought  us  all  we  wanted,  or  all  the  things  we  least 
desired  ;  leaving  us  at  last  either  a  glistening  beech, 
or  simply — mud.  It  is  often  more  dangerous  to  pro- 
long an  ecstacy  than  to  repeat  it.  Repitition  is  a 
gradual  decline  into  disappointment.  It  is  safer  to 
decline  thus — since  every  Return  Journey  is  in  a 
sense  disappointing,  though  a  sunset  can  often  be  more 
transcendently  beautiful  than  the  dawn,  if  in  another 
way.  But  to  decline  is  always  a  progress  full  of 
treacherousness  for  those  who  have  lived  entirely  and 
solely  for  the  ascent.  They  are  so  apt  to  fall  to  pieces 
in  their  effort  to  retard  their  progress.  Fall  to  pieces 
in  the  sense  that  they  declare  they  are  still  standing 
on  the  summit.  Or  because  they  become  jealous, 
narrower-minded,  more  self-indulgent,  peevish — often, 
absurdly  vain.  They  imagine  that  the  height  they 
have  just  climbed  is  not  simply  the  only  height  in  the 
world,  but  the  only  height  that  their  own  lives  will  ever 
have  to  surmount.  Whereas  life  is  full  of  heights — 
one  after  another — and  the  acknowledgment  that  there 
is  yet  another  and  a  higher  peak  before  us  keeps  us 
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humble,  prevents  us  from  letting-go — and,  in  thus 
retaining  our  hold  on  ourselves,  helps  us  to  keep  a  hold 
on  happiness.  So  our  Return  Journey  should  be  but 
a  descent  to  ascend  once  more  a  little  later  on,  and  to 
ascend  higher. 


Catherine,  Laura  and  Ann 

AFTER  twenty  years  of  separation  the  three  Miss 
Beamishes — Catherine,  Laura  and  Ann — 
met  for  the  first  time  in  the  house  which  had  been 
the  home  of  their  childhood  and  had  sheltered  them, 
without,  however,  cherishing  them,  until  they  had 
grown  up  to  be  young  women.  Which,  taking  Laura 
Beamish  as  the  youngest,  and  eighteen  the  age  at 
which  a  girl  attains  young  womanhood,  was  fully  thirty 
years  ago. 

The  house  itself  was  one  of  those  old  Georgian 
houses  in  which  the  hall  rather  resembles  the  entrance 
into  some  National  Museum  ;  the  drawing-room  is 
too  large  for  friendliness  ;  the  dining-room  suggestive 
only  of  fourteen  guests  to  dinner  and  an  eight  course 
meal  ;  in  which  the  bedrooms  are  large  and  lofty, 
the  staircase  so  wide  that  a  procession  four  abreast 
would  not  be  inconvenienced  ;  the  landings  almost 
like  large  rooms  by  themselves  ;  in  which  the  walls 
are  solid  and  the  foundations  so  secure  that  doubtless 
they  will  be  revealed  intact  a  thousand  years  from 
now  ;  in  which  everything  is  massive,  enduring  and 
architecturally  satisfying.     And  in  which  the  one  bath- 
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room  was  an  afterthought.  But  while  they  were 
ahve  it  had  been  an  almost  perfect  background  to  old 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beamish.  Always  they  had  been  every- 
thing that  was  solid  and  plain,  cold  and  lofty  ;  worthy 
withal — with  that  innate  worthiness  which  sets  up  an 
almost  insurmountable  barrier  between  one  man  and 
another.  Until  they  died  within  six  months  of  each 
other  (Mr,  Beamish  passing  away  only  five  days  pre- 
viously), they  had  been  living  representatives  of  a 
typical  mid- Victorian  family  which  had  lingered  so 
long  unchanged  and  unchangeable  that  they  had  be- 
come anachronisms  in  a  world  of  wireless,  aeroplanes 
and  Birth  Control.  People,  who  had  liked  them,  had 
spoken  of  them  as  being  "  delightfully  old-fashioned  "  ; 
people,  who  had  disliked  them,  had  spoken  of  them  as 
being  "  frumps."  They  had  represented  a  code, 
rather  than  an  ideal — and  the  laws  of  that  code  were 
(a)  to  "  fear  God  "  ;  (b)  dine  in  state  at  half-past 
seven  every  evening  ;  (c)  lunch  in  only  a  less  degree 
of  grandeur  at  one  o'clock  ;  (d)  breakfast  at  eight, 
after  Family  Prayers,  to  which  all  the  servants 
attended  ;  (e)  subscribe  regularly  to  the  Morning  Post, 
the  Illustrated  London  News  and  the  Church  Times  ; 
(f)  less  regularly  to  hospitals — though  what  the  hos- 
pitals missed  the  various  Missionary  Societies  gained  ; 
(both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beamish  fearing  God)  ;  (g)  to 
welcome  visitors  only  rarely, — and  never  except  by 
invitation — and  then  only  during  those  infrequent 
intervals  between  Mr.  Beamish's  lumbago  and  Mrs. 
Beamish's  hypochondria.  Until  two  of  their  children 
had  broken  away  from  parental  authority  as  an  alter- 
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native  to  going  into  acute  melancholia,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Beamish  had  kept  for  them  a  comfortable  kind  of 
stately  prison,  wherein  there  was  no  human  light, 
nor  any  unnecessary  noise,  and  where  laughter  was 
almost  unknown.  But  the  virtues  were  all  tabulated 
and  so  were  the  vices.  The  path  of  Righteousness 
was  well  known  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beamish — and  to 
God. 

Except,  however,  for  Laura — who  had  achieved 
resignation  before  she  had  formulated  any  other  kind 
of  philosophy, — the  three  Miss  Beamishes  had  never 
strictly  radiated  the  glory  of  their  early  surroundings 
to  the  extent  to  which  their  parents  had  desired.  Mr. 
Beamish  put  down  the  incorrigible  laxity  of  Catherine 
and  Ann  to  Mrs.  Beamish's  eldest  brother,  who,  fifty 
years  ago,  had  married  a  barmaid  and  had  had  the 
indecency  to  stick  to  her  ever  since — and  moreover, 
without  apparent  shame.  Mrs.  Beamish,  on  the 
other  hand,  placed  the  blame  on  Mr.  Beamish's  father, 
who  in  an  age  of  three-bottle  men,  doubled  that  num- 
ber and  died  with  the  reputation  of  knowing  more 
about  gout  than  any  other  squire  in  the  county.  But 
Laura  Beamish  had  always  shown  that  quiet  nobility 
of  character  which  she  had  inherited  from  her  father 
— according  to  Mr.  Beamish,  and  from  her  mother — 
according  to  his  wife.  Even  now  she  seemed  some- 
how rightly  to  belong  to  the  heavy  polished  mahogany 
furniture,  the  rich,  though  faded,  Turkey  carpets, 
the  engravings  of  Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert 
in  various  aspects  of  domestic  felicity  surrounded  by 
dead  game  ;    the  thick  plush  curtains  edged  all  round 
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with  ball-fringe  ;  the  family  portraits  and  the  massive 
silver  bowl,  standing  on  an  ebony  stand  in  the  middle 
of  the  sideboard,  which  explained  with  a  great  many 
flourishes  of  line  that  it  had  been  "  presented  to  Charles 
Edward  Beamish  on  the  occasion  of  his  Silver  Wedding 
by  his  fellow-directors  of  the  Midshire  County  Bank, 
August  4th,  1898." 

From  over  the  marble  fire-place,  in  which  a  coal 
fire  burned  brightly,  without,  however,  warming  any- 
thing except  the  fender  which  was  almost  red-hot, 
Charles  Edward  Starkey  Beamish  looked  down  upon 
his  three  children — one  at  least  of  whom  was  blessed. 
The  other  two  he  had  ignored  for  thirty  years.  Ac- 
cording to  his  portrait,  painted  by  a  celebrated  local 
artist  and  presented  by  Mr.  Beamish  to  his  wife  on  the 
occasion  of  the  afore-mentioned  Silver  Wedding,  he 
looked  one  of  those  impregnable  kind  of  men  at  whom 
new  ideas  hurl  themselves  without  avail, — as  indeed 
they  did  :  one  of  those  men  who,  by  clinging  to  white 
waistcoats,  massive  gold  watch  chains  with  signet 
attachment,  frock  coats,  top  hats,  side  whiskers  and 
Inverness  coats,  imagine  that  they  remind  a  world 
just  going  to  the  dogs  of  the  "  good  old  times  "  which 
it  is  deliberately  trampling  underfoot — to  its  own 
undoing.  He  stood  there  arrayed  in  all  the  insignia 
of  indubitable  respectability,  and,  as  if  these  were  not 
enough,  the  artist  had  painted  him  with  his  right  hand 
resting  negligently  upon  a  Bible, — or  is  it  a  ledger  ? — 
a  Grecian  column  rising  behind  him  which,  by  the 
size  of  its  base,  must  surely  have  towered  upward  to 
the  sky  ;    while  above  his  head  heavy  velvet  draperies 
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were  festooned  something  in  the  manner  of  clouds. 
And,  gazing  at  him,  you  could  almost  swear  to  the 
fact  that,  as  he  looked  out  of  his  frame  on  to  the  bowed 
heads  of  his  three  children  crouching  over  the  fire, 
his  forehead  contracted  into  a  deliberate  frown.  And 
yet,  perhaps,  it  need  not  be  imagination  after  all  ? 
To  frown  had  always  been  his  mental  attitude  towards 
life,  towards  the  world  and  towards  the  Devil.  And 
especially  towards  his  three  children — Catherine, 
Laura  and  Ann. 

But  Catherine,  at  least,  had  not  been  frightened 
by  it.  Nothing  had  ever  been  able  to  scare  her.  She 
was,  according  to  her  parents,  a  dreadful  "  hark  back  " 
to  Mr.  Beamish's  father — according  to  Mrs.  Beamish, 
and  to  Mrs.  Beamish's  eldest  brother — according  to 
Charles  Edward.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  she  had 
openly  rebelled  against  that  parental  tyranny  which 
had  never  once  acknowledged  her  to  be  grown-up, 
by  eloping  with  the  only  male  acquaintance  under 
fifty  whom  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beamish  had  allowed  to 
visit  them  and  to  stay  the  night.  And  she  did  it  in 
the  face  of  the  fact  that  her  lover  possessed  not  only  a 
wife,  but  two  children.  Catherine  Beamish,  how- 
ever, was  that  kind  of  woman.  She  allowed  nothing 
to  stand  long  in  her  way  if  it  stood  between  what  she 
wanted  and  herself.  Some  people  are  content  to  wait 
their  turn  :  others — immediately  snatch.  Catherine 
Beamish — snatched  immediately.  In  this  instance, 
however,  she  paid  for  her  impatience.  From  the  day 
Catherine  Beamish  eloped  from  her  father's  house, 
he  not  only  held  no  further  communication  with  her, 
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but  he  steadfastly  refused  even  to  refer  to  her — by 
name,  that  is.  Occasionally,  however,  he  illustrated 
her  ingratitude  by  way  of  pointing  a  moral  :  but  that 
was  all.  The  rest  was  that  kind  of  "  hurt "  silence 
which  irritates  rather  than  creates  sympathy.  Until 
the  day  when  Catherine  returned  home  to  be  present 
at  her  father's  funeral — not  because  she  felt  sorrowful, 
but  because  she  wanted  to  be  among  the  first  to  hear 
his  last  will  and  testament — she,  in  the  manner  of  the 
mid-Victorian  melodramas,  never  darkened  his  doors 
again.  All  the  same,  she  need  not  have  come.  Mr. 
Beamish  withheld  his  forgiveness  of  her  from  beyond 
the  grave.  Out  of  the  fortune  of  sixty  thousand 
pounds  which  he  left,  his  daughter  Catherine  received 
not  one  penny — neither  she,  nor  her  two  children. 
No  wonder  her  tongue  had  no  respect  for  the  dead 
that  afternoon. 

"It  would  be  ridiculous  of  me  to  pretend  that  I 
feel  sorry,"  she  remarked  to  a  more  or  less  tearful 
Laura.  "  Papa  was  never  a  friend  of  mine."  But 
she  did  not  tell  Laura  that  she  had  come  to  his  funeral 
fully  determined  to  show  outward  respect  and  to  try 
to  feel  it  inwardly  as  well.  The  fact  that  she  and  her 
children  had  been  left  out  of  his  will  forbad  all  that. 
She  was  only  too  thankful  that,  in  a  fit  of  economy, 
she  had  ordered  no  new  mourning,  but  had  merely 
had  last  year's  blue  serge  coat  and  skirt  dyed  black. 
She  already  possessed  a  black  hat. 

Neither  was  Ann  Beamish  mollified  by  death.  For 
she  too,  and  in  spite  of  her  name,  which  always  seems 
to  presuppose  duty  and  resignation  and  a  certain  ready 
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acceptance,  had  some  years  ago  rebelled  against  that 
parental  authority  which  seemed  so  deliberately  designed 
to  rob  her  and  her  sisters  of  any  joy,  or  freedom,  or 
personal  independence  in  life.  Ten  years  ago,  during 
a  brief  visit  to  Buxton,  where  she  had  been  sent  after 
a  slight  attack  of  rheumatic  fever,  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Beamish's  trusted  maid  as  general  tale-bearer  and 
guard,  she  had  become  engaged  to,  without,  however, 
having  fallen  in  love  with,  the  middle-aged  doctor  who 
attended  to  her.  He  was  a  widower  ;  a  nonentity, — 
but  quite  nice.  It  was  by  no  manner  of  means  a 
mesalliance.  But  because  their  daughter  had,  by  be- 
coming engaged  to  a  stranger  and  without  consulting 
her  family,  plainly  shown  some  faint  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence— which  in  the  minds  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Beamish  was  always  translated  into  forms  of  rebellion 
— her  parents  had  only  acknowledged  their  son-in-law 
and  their  daughter's  marriage  in  a  cold  and  strictly 
formal  way.  It  created  in  their  hearts  no  enthusiasm. 
For  years  afterwards  they  uttered  so  glibly  the  adage 
concerning  people  who,  making  their  own  beds,  must 
perforce  lie  upon  them,  that  it  could  only  have  come 
through  the  familiarity  of  practice. 

After  Ann's  marriage  and  subsequent  departure, 
there  remained  at  home  only  Laura — who  all  her  life 
had  acquiesced.  And  the  signs  of  her  acquiescence 
were  plainly  visible  for  all  to  see.  Her  hair,  pre- 
maturely white,  was  dragged  tightly  back  from  a  face 
built  on  rugged  lines,  yet  somehow  gentle  and  benign 
withal.  Her  thin,  almost  emaciated  body,  glided  from 
room  to  room,  and  daily  to  and  fro  from  the  little  village 
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church  across  the  road,  rather  Hke  a  wraith  which  only 
partly  belonged  to  the  human  world.  Her  eyelids 
drooped  over  pale-grey  eyes,  giving  her  face  the  look 
of  one  who  had  been  too  long  divorced  from  all  the 
joy  of  actually  being  alive.  Her  voice  was  smooth 
and  as  quiet  as  her  movements.  What  vitality  she 
seemed  to  possess  sprang  undoubtedly  from  the  spirit 
— that  spirit  of  martyrdom  which  neither  reasons  nor 
ponders  over  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  the  human 
problem  ;  on  the  contrary,  feels  somewhat  at  a  loose 
end  without  its  crown  of  thorns. 

Catherine  respected  Laura,  but  had  no  patience 
with  her  point  of  view.  Ann  had  patience  with  her 
point  of  view,  but  did  not  respect  her  very  deeply. 
She  respected  her  even  less  that  afternoon  when  she 
discovered  that,  out  of  the  fortune  of  sixty  thousand 
pounds  left  by  her  father,  she,  herself,  had  merely 
inherited  two.  And  two  thousand  pounds  would 
make  so  little  difference  to  her  and  her  husband,  who 
already  found  it  difficult  to  remain  in  the  full  social 
whirl  of  Buxton  on  an  income  derived  from  a  medical 
practice,  necessarily  small,  when  it  is  understood  that 
Doctor  Lipsom  still  had  such  little  understanding  of 
human  psychology  as  to  advise  "  slops "  instead  of 
"  light  nourishing  diet "  and  told  people  that  there 
was  nothing  serious  the  matter  with  them — when 
there  wasn't,  and  that  it  was  a  "  touch  and  go  "  busi- 
ness— when  there  was.  Still  Doctor  Lipsom  was 
recognised  as  the  man  to  call  in  in  cases  of  accouche- 
ment. From  those  states  in  a  woman's  life  when  it 
may  be  declared  that  her  condition  is  at  once  domestic 
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and  patriotic,  he  managed  to  earn  a  meagre  livelihood, 
— a  livelihood,  however,  which  might  not  have  been 
so  meagre  had  only  Ann  Lipsom,  his  wife,  ever 
failed  to  remember  that,  through  her  mother,  she 
was  undoubtedly  connected  with  the  Ducal  family 
of  Medway — a  family  which  had  come  over  to 
England  with  the  Conqueror,  and  had  long  outstayed 
its  welcome. 

And  so,  with  Catherine  placed  beyond  the  social 
pale,  and  Ann  only  in  it  on  sufferance,  it  may  be  easily 
understood  how  thirty  years  had  elapsed  since  Cath- 
erine, Laura  and  Ann  had  found  themselves  under 
the  roof  which  had  once  sheltered  them  in  childhood. 
True,  Laura  had  been  allowed  to  visit  Ann  once  a 
year,  and  Ann  had  occasionally  been  to  see  Catherine  ; 
but  Laura  and  Catherine  had  never  met,  it  being 
understood  by  Catherine  that  Laura,  living  with  her 
parents,  had  necessarily  imbibed  their  prejudices,  and 
she,  Catherine,  had  not  taken  the  trouble  to  verify 
such  a  surmise.  But  once  or  twice  Laura  had  taken 
her  courage  with  both  hands  and  had  written  a  letter 
to  her  eldest  sister — a  letter  which  she  had  posted  with 
all  the  secrecy  necessary  to  a  plot  hatched  for  the 
removal  of  a  crowned  head — if  not  several.  Twice 
Catherine  answered  these  letters  : — twice  she  did  not. 
It  was  difficult  to  keep  in  touch  with  some  one  so 
remiss.  Laura  found  the  difficulty  insurmountable. 
It  was  much  more  than  the  mere  fact  of  Catherine, 
having  left  home  as  a  girl,  had  returned  to  it  thirty 
years  later  as  a  plump  and  self-satisfied  matron,  which 
made  Laura  feel  that  fate  had  suddenly  called  upon  her 
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to  entertain  a  stranger.  Only  the  memory  of  their 
early  years  together  was  now  a  link  between  them. 
But  even  that  link  it  was  sometimes  difficult  to  realise 
— Catherine  being  one  of  those  elderly  women  who 
are  not  partial  to  the  memory  of  early  years,  nor  in 
fact  to  anything  which  "  dates  "  them. 

Therefore  it  may  be  considered  as  quite  certain 
that,  had  not  an  attack  of  influenza  carried  off  Mr. 
Beamish  after  five  years'  suffering  from  diabetes,  the 
three  sisters  might  never  have  met  at  all — even  less 
likely  in  the  home  of  their  childhood.  Judging  by 
the  expression  on  the  face  of  the  dead  man's  portrait 
which  hung  over  the  mantelpiece,  and  the  prim,  rather 
disdainful  look  on  the  face  of  the  late  Mrs.  Beamish, 
whose  portrait  hung  over  the  sideboard — as  a  position 
of  importance,  though  of  less  honour — it  would  seem 
as  if  they  both  highly  disapproved  of  the  reunion  even 
under  the  present  circumstances. 

Moreover,  it  was  curious  to  realise  that  of  the  three 
sisters  there  gathered  together,  Laura,  alone,  who  all 
her  life  had  been  ready  to  don  that  crown  of  Glory 
which  in  this  world  is  so  often  like  a  Crown  of  Thorns, 
felt  like  a  stranger  and  was  embarrassed  thereby.  On 
her  knees  she  had  often  prayed  for  such  a  reunion — 
since  only  an  act  of  God  seemed  likely  to  soften  the 
hardness  of  her  father's  heart — but  she  had  imagined 
it  under  happier  circumstances.  She  had  pictured 
her  sister  Catherine  walking  up  the  long  drive,  a 
hesitating,  solitary  figure,  exuding  repentance  at  every 
step.  Instead  of  these  signs  of  sorrowful  and  contrite 
heart,  her  sister  sat  in  the  most  comfortable  chair  in 
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the  room,  with  her  skirts  pulled  well  up  to  her  knees 
so  that  she  could  indulge  in  the  favourite  habit  of  hers 
of  warming  her  legs  ;    garbed  in  a  very  well-cut  coat 
and  skirt,  smart  even  though  dyed  ;    her  eyes  not  en- 
tirely   devoid    of   black    pencilling,    though    entirely 
devoid  of  tears,  and  her  obviously  tinted  hair  elabor- 
ately waved  as  for  a  resurrection  rather  than  for  a 
funeral.      Laura,    nervous    and     flurried,    wondered 
secretly  whether,  under  the  circumstances,  her  manner 
ought  not  to  show  some  of  that  disapproval  of  which 
she  felt  her  poor  father  would  have  been  full,  and 
which,  perhaps,  she  ought  to  exhibit  if  only  out  of 
respect  for  his  memory.     Yet,  alieady  she  perceived 
that  such  a  way  of  showing,  not  her  own  feelings,  but 
her  sense  of  duty,  would  have  been  quite  lost  upon 
Catherine.     Already  her  eldest  sister  seemed  to  have 
retaken  possession  of  her  old  home  without  one  inward 
qualm.      Laura,  sitting  on  a  low  stool  on  one  side  of 
the  fire,  and  Ann,  in  an  even  lowlier  position  on  the 
hearthrug,  warming  her  back  (having  already  decided 
that  the  old  mahogany  chairs  would  fit  in  admirably 
with  the  scheme  of  her  dining-room  at  home),  appeared 
to  be  far  more  as  prodigal  daughters  than  the  prodigal 
daughter  herself.      In  fact,  if  any  one  of  them  felt 
herself  "  under  a  cloud  "  that  one  was  Laura.     The 
fact  that  she  alone  had  inherited  the  large  fortune 
which  her  father  had  left,  with  of  course  the  exception 
of  the  two  thousand  pounds  which  Ann  considered  an 
insult  to  herself  because  she  had  expected  at  least  a 
half-share,  seemed  to  have  convinced  both  Catherine 
and  Ann  that  their  youngest  sister  ought  to  appear 
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abjectly  apologetic,  previous  to  proposing  an  annual 
allowance  to  each  of  them  of  at  least  a  thousand  a 
year. 

"  It's  not  as  if  you  were  married,"  explained  Ann, 
apparently  a  propos  of  nothing  in  particular.  Having 
got  what  she  had  once  wanted,  she  was  one  of  those 
women  who  regard  everything  they  have  ceased  to 
desire  as  a  "  cross." 

"  It's  not  as  if  you  had  any  children,"  said  Cath- 
erine— who,  with  a  firm  hand,  a  cold  heart,  and  a 
husband  earning  an  income  of  ten  thousand  a  year, 
found  two  children  not  the  least  trouble  ;  in  fact,  they 
were  less  trouble  than  servants — for  whom  she  in- 
variably prophesied  a  very  special  kind  of  hell. 

"  No,"  said  Laura  pensively.     "  No.  .  .  .     That's 


true." 


"  Then,"  said  Ann  triumphantly,  "  you  had  better 
come  and  live  with  me.  I  could  give  you  a  nice  bed- 
room, and  you  could  always  have  the  dining-room  to 
yourself  in  the  morning  after  the  breakfast  things 
have  been  cleared  away." 

"  Laura  had  much  better  come  up  to  London  and 
see  a  little  of  the  world,"  added  Catherine,  not  without 
that  tinge  of  patronage  which  she  almost  invariably 
threw  into  her  voice  when  referring,  however,  in- 
directly, to  Ann's  domestic  affairs. 

"  I  don't  quite  know  what  I  shall  do — yet,"  Laura 
replied,  trying  to  hide  a  feeling  almost  amounting  to 
panic  that  she  would  henceforth  have  to  make  all  her 
decisions  by  herself,  without  the  authority  of  her  father 
either  to  agree  with  them  or  to  shatter  them  according 
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to  his  mood.  "  I  shall  stay  on  here  ...  for  a  little 
while." 

"  But  you  can't  stay  here  by  yourself,"  cried  Ann, 
who  in  a  flash  had  already  packed  up  her  trunks, 
bought  her  ticket  and  informed  her  husband  that  she 
wouldn't  be  back  again  for  a  month  at  least.  "  Not 
all  alone,"  she  added  by  way  of  emphasising  her  sister's 
solitude. 

"  Well,  from  what  I  remember  of  Papa  and 
Mamma,"  interposed  Catherine,  whom  a  solemn 
occasion  always  made  frivolous  ;  though  at  ordinary 
times  she  was  brightly  ponderous  to  a  degree,  "  neither 
of  them  were  exactly  companionable.  Laura  wants  a 
complete  change  of  scene.  Something  lively.  She 
ought  to  see  a  little  of  the  world  and  go  into  society. 
She  must  come  to  stay  with  me." 

"  But  I  don't  want  to  go  anywhere  or  do  anything 
.  .  .  yet,"  said  Laura,  clasping  and  unclasping  her  thin 
hands.  "  I  just  want  to  stay  here  for  a  little  while. 
There's  sure  to  be  a  lot  to  do.  Business  and  .  .  .  oh, 
lots  of  things  !  " 

She  didn't  like  to  tell  her  sisters  that,  however  hard 
and  unsympathetic  and  dictatorial  her  father  and 
mother  had  been,  one  can't  live  alone  in  a  house  with 
two  people  for  forty-eight  years  without  feeling  a 
certain  sense  of  having  lost  anchorage  when  they  are 
gone.  Both  Catherine  and  Ann  had  their  own  homes, 
their  own  circle  of  friends  ;  whatever  their  lives  might 
be — and  according  to  them  their  existence  was  rather 
a  thankless  one — it  was,  at  any  rate,  a  definite  life, 
requiring  definite   duties,   definite  arrangements,   the 
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following  of  a  definite  line  laid  down  by  circumstances. 
Her  own  would  henceforth  be  quite  different  from 
what  it  had  ever  been.  Death  had  severed  the  only 
personal  ties  she  had  ever  known.  Somehow  or  other 
she  must  gather  together  the  loose  ends.  How  ? — 
she  did  not  know.  She  might,  indeed,  never  be  able 
to  do  it.  She  might  just  go  on  like  so  many  lonely 
women — wishing  and  wanting  and  building  nothing 
except  an  impossible  dream  world.  In  the  house 
which  had  always  sheltered  her,  gloomy  as  it  was  and 
cheerless  as  it  had  always  been,  she  at  any  rate  felt 
secure  within  it.  It  was  the  background  she  was 
used  to.  In  the  world  outside  she  would  be  as  a 
stranger  She  knew  nothing  of  it.  Never  had  she 
known  anything  of  it,  except  by  hearsay.  In  every- 
thing which  resembled  a  fight  for  her  own  battles 
she  was  as  a  child.  Never  had  she  been  allowed  to 
do  anything  for  herself.  Now,  when  she  realised 
that  she  would  have  to  do  everything  and  do  it  all 
alone,  she  felt  rather  like  an  emigrant  newly  arrived 
in  a  strange  country — embarrassed,  ignorant,  almost 
helpless  ;  wanting  to  return  by  the  next  boat  bound 
for  home. 

But  one  thing  she  had  already  decided.  Never 
would  she  go  to  live  with  either  of  her  sisters.  That 
much  spirit  remained  with  her  even  after  years  of 
personal  suppression.  And  yet,  if  she  refused,  her 
refusal  would  either  offend  them,  or  forgetting  her 
offence,  or  ignoring  it,  they  would  simply  decide  that 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  both  of  them,  Ann 
certainly,  would  come  to  live  with  her.     And  that 
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also  would  be  impossible.  And  yet,  how  strange  it 
was,  remembering  that  both  Catherine  and  Ann  were 
lier  sisters,  the  only  relations  she  possessed  ;  almost 
her  only  friends — since  neither  her  father  nor  her 
mother  had  encouraged  their  daughters  to  make  friends 
among  girls  of  their  own  age  ;  their  own  elderly 
acquaintances  being  considered  by  them  to  be  quite 
sufficient  to  satisfy  their  children,  since  they  satisfied 
their  parents. 

How  strange  it  was  to  realise  that  two  complete 
strangers  would  have  seemed  nearer  akin  to  her  present 
mood  than  either  of  them.  Both  Catherine  and  Ann 
had  carved  out  their  own  lives.  And  according  to 
them  they  had  carved  them  out  pretty  badly. 
But  they  would  never  understand  the  doubts  and 
fears  and  unsatisfied  desires  of  a  sister  who,  partly 
from  a  sense  of  duty,  partly  from  a  sense  of  filial  devo- 
tion, had  sacrificed  herself — all  her  youth,  all  her 
early  womanhood — for  some  ideal  which  had  always 
seemed  to  her  to  demand  such  self-sacrifice,  worthy  or 
unworthy  of  that  self-sacrifice  though  it  might  be. 
In  fact,  they  despised  her  for  it. 

And  yet  a  life  governed  by  selfishness  seemed  to 
have  left  them  both  two  very  dissatisfied  women. 
How  strange  it  was  !  Whatever  one  did  or  didn't 
do,  seemed  to  lead  eventually  towards  the  same  "  soul  " 
dissatisfaction. 

There  for  example  was  Catherine,  clothed  in  the 
latest  fashion.  On  her  head  a  hat  of  somewhat  large 
dimensions,  surmounted  by  an  uncurled  ostrich  feather, 
the  lank  strands  of  which  alone  seemed  indicative  of 
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woe.  In  her  youth  she  had  deliberately  flouted  the 
canons  of  morality  ;  but  did  she  care  ?  Not  at  all 
apparently.  She  felt  quite  certain  of  herself,  of  her 
own  position,  of  her  own  indubitable  probity.  In- 
deed, she  felt  within  her  heart  a  certain  contemptuous 
pitv  for  her  youngest  sister,  who  had  kept  not  only 
the  letter,  but  also  the  spirit  of  the  moral  law, — and, 
as  a  consequence,  looked  a  withered,  almost  mouse- 
coloured  elderly  woman,  when  her  eldest  sister,  six 
years  older  than  she,  appeared  still  brilliantly  rococo. 
If  the  parental  door  had  been  slammed  in  her  face 
twenty  years  ago,  Catherine  Mortlake,  nee  Beamish, 
had  always  lived  as  if  she  hadn't  heard  it. 

"  Wherever  did  you  get  that  dress  from,  Laura  ?  " 
she  demanded  suddenly.  "  Surely  with  all  the  money 
Papa  has  left  you,  you're  not  still  going  to  patronise 
Eliza  Smithson  in  the  village  !  " 

"  Oh,  dear  me,  no,"  replied  Laura,  wondering 
secretly  how  her  sister  could  think  of  discussing  clothes 
under  the  circumstances.      "  I   got  it  at   Hartops." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  that  shop  is  still  in 
existence,"  cried  Catherine  in  mock  dismay.  "  Such 
appalling  things  they  used  to  have.  Never  shall  I 
forget  the  awful  one  evening-dress  per  year  which 
Mamma  used  to  buy  from  them." 

"  Personally,"  Ann  interposed — she  being  one  of 
those  women  to  refer  every  expressed  opinion  back  to 
themselves  and  make  it  a  personal  affair,  "  I  should 
have  been  only  too  pleased  to  have  got  a  new  dress  for 
dear  Papa.  But  in  these  difficult  times,  I  can't  afford 
sudden    luxuries.     Anyway,    I'm    sure  that   I    look 
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very  nice.  Don't  I,  Laura  ?  " — she  demanded,  turn- 
ing to  her  younger  sister,  certain  in  the  knowledge 
that  if  a  kindly  fib  were  necessary  she  would  be  the  one 
likely  to  tell  it  more  glibly — than  Catherine  anyway. 

"  Oh,  Ann  dear,"  Laura  replied,  with  that  tact 
which,  though  it  may  create  no  enemies  rarely  makes 
any  friends,  "  I'm  sure  we  all  three  look  very 
nice." 

But  that  assurance  was   not  sufficient  for   Ann. 

"  But  I  do  look  nice,  don't  I  ?  "  she  repeated. 
"  Of  course  I  know  that  I  cannot  afford  to  dress  like 
Catherine.  I'm  poor.  All  the  same  .  .  ."  she  added, 
leaving  her  unfinished  sentence  to  explain  itself. 

But  here  Catherine  interposed.  She  was  not  going 
to  be  drawn  into  an  argument  concerning  her  com- 
parative good  fortune. 

"  Laura,"  she  said,  turning  to  her  sister  with  that 
pontifical  manner  in  which  the  acknowledged  leader 
of  society  in  some  remote  Indian  station  cross-examines 
a  recent  feminine  arrival,  "tell  me.  What  do  you 
intend  to  do  with  all  Papa's  money  ?  "  Obtaining  no 
immediate  answer,  she  continued  :  "  You  must  travel, 
of  course.  I  should  like  my  Helen  to  come  with  you. 
You  can't  of  course  go  by  yourself.  At  your  age  it 
wouldn't  be  safe.  Besides,  it  would  do  the  child  good. 
I  always  believe  in  travel  for  young  people.  Enlarges 
their  ideas.  And,  after  all,  two  can  travel  almost  as 
cheaply  as  one.  And  it's  so  much  nicer.  It  would  be 
so  terrible  if  you  were  taken  suddenly  ill  and  you  had 
no  one  belonging  to  you." 

Laura  silently  wondered  what  good  a  girl  of  seven- 
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teen  would  be  in  a  foreign  hotel,  except  to  give  an 
address. 

Then  Ann,  who  having  no  children  to  dispose  of, 
immediately  suggested  herself 

"  I've  never  had  a  real  holiday  for  years,"  she  said. 
"  George  and  I  have  never  been  able  to  afford  it. 
Some  people  seem  as  if  they  had  been  born  under  a 
lucky  star.      I  never  was  one  of  them." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know  so  much  about  that,  Ann,"  said 
Catherine,  who  hated  to  be  interrupted  in  her  plans 
for  another's  welfare  and  scented  a  possible  rival  to 
her  daughter's  claims.  "  I  often  wish  that  we  all 
lived  in  Buxton.  Victoria  Square  is  very  nice,  of 
course,  but  one  gets  very  tired  of  the  squareness  of  it. 
So  monotonous.  No  view.  The  only  glimpse  of  the 
world  ...  a  back  view  of  Buckingham  Palace  stables." 

Suddenly  Laura  felt  that  she  could  not  bear  it  any 
longer.  Such  drivel  1  Such  a  mixture  of  clothes, 
envy,  with  an  undercurrent  of  selfishness  which  sought 
to  make  her,  the  unprotected  sister,  its  victim. 

"  I'm  going  upstairs,"  she  said.  "  Supper's  at 
half-past  seven.     Only  cold  supper,   I'm  afraid." 

"  How  strange  it  is,"  she  added,  "  that  we  shall  all 
be  sleeping  to-night  in  the  bedrooms  we  had  when  we 
were  girls.  Thirty  years  ago.  It's  a  long  time,  isn't 
it  ?  We're  all  elderly  women  now.  It's  funny  how 
we  grow  old  without  knowing  it.  It  just  comes 
suddenly — or  it  seems  to.  But  having  you  both  here 
with  me,  I  can't  realise  how  much  time  has  passed 
since  we  all  three  met.  It  seems  only  like  yesterday 
since  .  .  ." 
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"  I  think  I'll  be  going  upstairs  too,"  declared 
Catherine  suddenly.  She  had  never  discussed  the 
circumstances  of  her  leaving  home  with  anybody. 
Not  even  with  herself. 

"  Are  you  coming  ?  "  she  added,  turning  to  Ann. 

Upstairs  as  she  passed  the  room  where  her  father 
lay  dead,  Laura  paused  at  the  door,  opened  it  and 
went  in.     The  late  Mr.  Beamish  lay  on  the  bed,  a 
substantial  corpse,  the  expression  of  his  face^ — g^'i'^ij 
aloof,  and  determined  even  in  death — seeming  to  sug- 
gest that,  though  his  body  lay  there,  his  "  soul  "  had 
merely  flown  away  to  attend  yet  another  Board  Meet- 
ing.    The   blinds   were   drawn.      A   sickly   scent   of 
camellias    pervaded    the    room.     A    bunch    of   lilies 
placed  by  Laura  on  the  dead  man's  hands  appeared 
strangely   incongruous   to   the   one   who   held    them. 
Yet  they  were  a  mark  of  her  respect — of  an  affection 
which  she  felt  she  ought  to  feel,  but  could  not.     Stand- 
ing at  the  foot  of  the  bed  and  closing  her  eyes  she 
offered  up  a  prayer.     She  prayed  the  more  fervently 
because   within   her    heart  she  realised   that   by   her 
parent's  death,  she,  herself,  had  at  last  gained  freedom. 
No  longer  would  she  have  to  dance  attendance  on  his 
varying  moods,  or  suppress  day  in  day  out  her  own 
preferences,  her  own  personality,  as  the  only  way  in 
which  peace  might  be  guarded  in  the  home.     And, 
although  she  could  never  remember  any  circumstances 
in  which  her  father  had  shown  her  human  affection, 
still  she  realised  that,  in  his  dictatorial  way,  he  had  tried 
to  do  his  duty  by  her,  and  the  fact  that  he  was  her 
father,  that  she  had  hved  with  him  all  her  life,  made 
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her  weep  to  see  him  lying  there  for  ever  more  unable 
to  thwart  either  her  happiness  or  her  desires. 

If  only  she  had  not  been  forty-eight  !  She  had 
never  known  romance.  Now  she  would  never  know 
it.  Her  youth  had  been  blighted  by  circumstances, 
to  which  her  own  inertia  had  doubtless  contributed. 
But  though  she  had  never  known  love,  nevertheless 
she  was  determined  that  what  remained  to  her  of  her 
life  would  not  be  wasted.  Catherine  had  married  the 
man  she  had  chosen — but  it  had  left  her  apparently 
with  no  really  unanswerable  claim  to  go  on  living. 
She  just  frittered  away  the  years  in  an  endeavour  to 
find  happiness  in  clothes  and  society  and  all  that  money 
can  buy.  Ann  was  so  embittered  by  the  fact  that  the 
"  little  more  "  is  really  such  worlds  away,  that  what 
she  had  appeared  to  her  to  be  more  of  an  insult  than  a 
blessing.  Of  course,  she,  Laura,  was  too  old  to  make 
a  complete  change.  Nevertheless  she  would  refuse 
to  become  merely  a  wealthy  derelict  in  the  world. 
Also,  she  would  refuse  to  have  her  life  planned  for  her 
by  someone  else.  She  had  suffered  too  long  from 
other  people's  plans  for  her  welfare.  Marriage  being 
out  of  the  question — there  being  no  one  she  knew 
whom  she  wanted  to  marry,  and  knowing  herself  to 
be  one  of  those  spinsters-by-nature  who  freeze  rather 
than  attract  men  ;  unless,  in  her  case,  a  fortune  of 
sixty  thousand  pounds  might  make  some  more  bold — 
there  was  nothing  against  her  adopting  children.  All 
her  life  she  had  loved  little  children  ;  and  though  the 
few  children  whom  she  knew  seemed  to  stand  rather 
in  awe  of  her,  doubtless  because  she  had  lost  the  knack 
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of  appealing  to  them,  even  if  she  had  ever  possessed  it, 
she  beUeved  that  in  the  intimacy  of  the  everyday  she 
might  at  last  be  able  to  break  down  that  barrier.      And 
with    children   to   look   after — children   of  her   very 
own,  if  of  no  blood  relationship — she  felt  that  her  old 
age  would  perhaps  be  a  happier  period  than  any  period 
she  had  ever  known.     All  the  same,  she  would  never 
be  able  to  tell  her  two  sisters  of  her  decision.     They 
would  not  understand.     Strange — how  seldom   rela- 
tions understand  the  inner  dreams  of  those  to  whom 
they  are  related.      Catherine  would,  she  knew,  want 
immediately  to  despatch  one  of  her  own  children — if 
only  to  secure  a  possible   future   inheritance.     Ann 
would  hint  openly  all  kinds  of  things — each  one  of 
which  would  leave  a  sting  behind  it.     So  she  would 
keep   her   plans   secret   until   her   sisters   were   gone. 
Then  she  would  get  into  touch  with  someone  inter- 
ested in  slum  work,  and,  through  her,  would  procure 
two,  perhaps  three,  children  whom  life  had  handicapped 
from  the  beginning.     These  she  would  bring  home 
with  her,  educate  and  care  for,  as  if  they  were  her  very 
own.     Thus   her   life   would    not   be   wasted.      Her 
happiness  and  her  life-work  would  go  hand  in  hand — 
as  all  happiness  and  all  life-work  should  go.      If  her 
sisters  disapproved — signs  of  their  disapproval  would 
come  to  her  as  from  afar.     A  circumstance  in  which 
most  disapproval  can  be  borne  with  resignation.     She 
would  herself  be  happy — whatever  they  might  say  or 
think.     Naturally  there  would  be  a  great  interchange 
of  letters.     Catherine,  realising  that  her  children  might 
suffer   later    on,    would    probably    be    furious.     Ann 
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would  certainly  create  "  a  scene."  Maybe,  she  would 
weep,  suggesting  that,  if  her  sister  couldn't  provide  for 
her  independence,  she  ought  to  make  it  her  duty  to 
come  and  live  with  her — contributing  to  the  upkeep 
of  the  Buxton  establishment.  But  Laura  didn't  flinch 
at  Ann's  probable  tears — even  in  anticipation.  A 
sudden  selfishness — if  you  can  call  it  selfishness,  when 
those,  who  have  been  long  divorced  from  happiness 
seize  it  when  they  may — seemed  to  possess  her,  Ann 
was  always  emotional.  She  wept  both  at  funerals 
and  at  weddings.  Which  latter  was  scarcely  pleasant 
for  Dr.  Lipsom  when  he  happened  to  be  there.  If 
Catherine  and  Ann  quarrelled  with  her  for  doing 
what  she  wanted  to  do — well  they  quarrelled  with  her. 
So  long  had  circumstances  kept  them  apart  that  Laura 
felt  that  their  anger  would  be  rather  as  the  anger  of 
two  almost  complete  strangers,  than  the  fury  of  her 
nearest  relatives.  She  could  live  quite  peacefully  feel- 
ing that  there  was  one  sister  raging  in  Victoria  Square 
and  another  in  Derbyshire  ;  as  peacefully  as  if  they 
lived  infuriated,  one  in  the  Antipodes  and  the  other  in 
Timbuctoo.  There  comes  a  time  when  happiness 
must  be  fought  for  with  all  one's  strength.  Catherine 
had  fought  for  hers  ;  so  indeed  had  Ann.  But  they 
had  not  known  the  long,  lonely,  dreary  years  of  sup- 
pression and  unselfishness  which,  until  her  father  died, 
had  always  been  Laura's  lot  in  life.  Now — it  was  as 
if  her  back  were  against  the  wall.  For  all  that  re- 
mained to  her  of  life — and  it  might  easily  be  twenty 
years — she  would  fight  for  the  remnants  of  happiness 
which    still   were   left   over   after   the   wasted   years, 
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After  all,  she  was  free.  After  all,  she  was  inde- 
pendent. Her  life  henceforward  should  belong  to 
herself. 

There  comes  a  moment  when  it  seems  like  death- 
in-life  longer  to  dovetail  the  secret  longing  of  the  heart 
into  the  plans  laid  down  for  one  by  other  people.  If 
the  harvest  of  Laura's  hopes  fulfilled  only  half  the 
happiness  she  anticipated,  she  would  be  satisfied.  She 
would  have  taken  her  one  Big  Risk  at  all  events.  And 
it  seemed  to  her  that  the  happiness  of  each  one  is 
usually  the  result  of  a  Big  Risk.  Catherine  and  Ann 
had  risked.  Also,  according  to  them,  they  had  lost. 
But,  at  least,  they  had  the  satisfaction  of  having  lived 
their  "  dream  "  for  a  little  while  before  it  faded  away 
into  the  harsh  outline  of  reality.  And,  after  all,  it  is 
better  to  risk  and  lose  than  let  the  moments  shp  by 
one  by  one  into  the  Dead  Past  without  making  one 
great  effort  to  attain  to  that  self-expression,  which  is 
so  often  the  one  key  to  happiness.  She,  Laura,  had 
never  once  expressed  herself;  unless  it  can  be  said 
that  a  denial  of  self  be  an  expression  of  unselfishness. 
Pushed  to  extremes — a  thankless  glory.  But  there 
comes  a  moment  at  last  when  even  the  unselfish  have 
a  need  to  assert  their  rights,  in  order  to  save  what  little 
individuality  may  be  left  them  after  years  of  standing 
aside.  But  she  realised  that  not  being  clever,  not 
being  either  young  nor  beautiful  ;  not  being  gifted 
in  any  way  in  which  the  world  regards  gifts  and  pays 
homage  to  them,  she  could  only  express  herself  in 
terms  of  a  "happy  home"  and  "children,"  and  that 
all-embracing  love  which  grows  stronger  and  stronger 
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as  it  finds  means  to  succour  those  really  and  truly  in 
need.  Her  sisters  were  not  really  and  truly  in  need. 
Like  many  people  they  had  made  a  "  mess  "  of  their 
lives  and  now  shrieked  for  someone  to  pull  them  out 
of  that  mess,  doing  nothing  to  extricate  themselves  in 
the  meantime — unless  shrieking  may  be  called  a  means 
of  saving  oneself  ?  (As,  in  parenthesis,  it  often  is  in 
this  life  ;  those  who  flop  helplessly  generally  receiving 
the  first  clasp  of  the  many  hands  which  seem  always 
to  be  outstretched  in  readiness  to  succour  those  who 
flop,  rather  than  those  who  make  an  effort  to  stand 
alone.)  No,  she  wanted  to  give  the  rest  of  her  life 
to  those  who  had  never  had  a  chance.  Those  whom 
circumstance  had  tended  to  blight  before  ever  they 
had  had  an  opportunity  to  raise  themselves  above  it. 
Little  children  of  the  poorest  quarters  of  the  poorest 
slums.  Working  girls  broken  down  in  health,  with 
nowhere  to  go,  while  Nature  tried  to  revive  their  tired 
over-worked  bodies.  She  would  turn  the  old  house 
into  a  place  wherein  happiness  would  be  re-born  in  the 
hearts  of  those  whom  happiness  had  too  often  passed 
by.  Her  home  in  future  should  mean  something 
beautiful,  not  only  to  her,  but  to  as  many  as  she  could 
discover  from  whom  the  word  "  home  "  seemed  as  a 
mockery  of  the  only  home  they  had  ever  known.  In 
her  small  way  she  would  try  to  piece  together  some  of 
the  broken  remnants  of  humanity,  whom  the  world  had 
crushed,  when  it  had  not  passed  them  by  unpityingly. 
It  was  useless,  however,  to  tell  her  sisters,  Catherine 
and  Ann,  of  her  plans.  They  would  not  understand. 
Few  things  outrage  those  who  make  it  their  business 
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to  "  flop  "  than  the  thought  that  succour  is  going  to 
those  who  truly  need  this  succour  in  order  to  make 
another  start  upwards  towards  independence.  Already 
she  foresaw  the  storm  which  would  certainly  burst 
above  her  head  when  her  plans  became  known.  Cath- 
erine and  Ann  determined  to  take  each  one  a  share 
unduly  large,  not  only  of  her  fortune,  but  of  her  un- 
selfish heart.  No  quarry  is  so  eagerly  sought  for  by 
those  who  wish  to  live  upon  others,  as  those  whose 
hearts  find  their  finest  satisfaction  when  others  are 
living  upon  them.  It  enfuriates  them  to  watch  love 
being  poured  out  where  love  is  most  greatly  needed  ; 
when,  by  all  the  dictates  of  their  own  innate  selfishness, 
they  believe  that  rightly  they  possess  a  prior  claim. 
From  her  sisters,  Laura  could  look  for  no  sign  of  even 
the  most  scant  sympathy.  But  she  had  lived  so  long 
separated  from  them  by  all  ties  other  than  that  of  close 
relationship,  that,  if  they  ceased  henceforward  "  to 
hold  communion  with  her  except  in  terms  of  abuse," 
she  could  still  live  on  in  indifference.  Her  "  dream  " 
— that  was  all  that  mattered  to  her  !  To  make  it 
cross  the  borderland  of  "  let's-pretend  "  into  the  realms 
of  fact  !  She  had  no  time  to  lose.  So  far  as  her 
means  allowed,  she  wanted  to  bring  happiness  into  the 
lives  of  those  who,  like  herself,  had  always  known  so 
little  of  life's  joys.  So  far  as  her  means  allowed,  she 
wanted  to  leave  behind  her,  when  she  passed  on,  the 
means  whereby  other  derelicts  might  find  consolation 
and  live  to  remember  her  name  as  synonymous  with 

love, 

«  «  »  «  * 
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As  she  descended  the  stairs  to  join  her  sisters  in  the 
dining-room,  there  was  a  smile  upon  her  face.  To- 
morrow she  would  begin  to  put  her  plans  into  operation. 

Catherine  saw  that  smile.  It  seemed  to  her  to 
augur  well  for  the  many  proposals  she  had  ready  to 
suggest  in  order  that  her  rich  sister  might  prove  useful 
to  herself  and  her  family. 

Ann  saw  that  smile  and  thought  it  particularly 
heartless,  especially  with  "  dear  Papa "  lying  dead 
upstairs,  and  Laura  the  heiress  of  his  sixty  thousand 
pounds.  She,  herself,  on  a  mere  legacy  of  two  thou- 
sand, was  making  a  far  more  sorrowful  show.  Her 
eyes  were  still  red  from  weeping.  She  hoped  that 
the  servants  would  remark  upon  them.  She  loved 
to  hear  that  quiet  tender  voice  which  people  use  to- 
wards those  whose  woe  demands  a  certain  well-defined 
ceremony.  She  liked  to  see  people  approach  her  on 
tip-toe.  To  listen  to  their  voices  scarcely  raised 
above  a  whisper,  so  suggestive  of  sympathy  and  under- 
standing— or,  at  least,  a  desire  to  assume  both.  On 
this  occasion  she  had  left  home  fully  determined  to  be 
"  cut  up."  It  was  not  very  often  that  she  could 
command  the  limelight.  Not  for  her  then  the  obscure 
corner  of  the  stage,  wherein  to  hide  the  poignancy  of 
her  grief  from  prying  eyes — when  she  could.  Not 
for  her  the  compliment  of  bearing  up  bravely.  She 
never  bore  up  bravely  under  any  circumstances.  For 
instinctively  she  knew  that  the  broken  hearts  which 
bear  up  bravely  are  soon  considered  convenient  to 
ignore.  The  slow  music  of  their  pathetic  circum- 
stance is  stilled.     So,  from  the  moment  when  she  put 
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foot  on  the  threshold  of  her  old  home,  she  had  done 
everything  necessary  to  add  to  the  general  gloom. 
At  the  funeral  to-morrow,  she  will  doubtless  be  the 
cynosure  of  all  those  eyes  who,  at  funerals,  make  a 
mental  note  of  all  those  who  weep. 

Thus  it  angered  her  to  see  her  younger  sister  smile. 
She  herself  had  never  smiled  once  on  principle  ever 
since  she  had  left  home.  She  certainly  would  not 
dream  of  assuming  a  cheerful  attitude  until  she  re- 
turned. Even  then  there  would  likely  be  nothing  to 
be  cheerful  over.  Only  Buxton,  and  the  demands  of 
her  husband  to  know  why  so  many  people  in  this 
world  were  so  ill — who  couldn't  afford  to  be  ;  or 
rather,  could — since  they  so  seldom  paid.  The 
dreary  common  round.  And  the  thought  that  Laura 
was  enjoying  sixty  thousand  pounds. 

Therefore  they  were  three  elderly  women,  three 
sisters,  very  much  on  the  other's  nerves,  who  eventually 
ascended  the  wide  stone  stairs  about  ten  o'clock  that 
evening,  each  one  carrying  a  lighted  candle.  Thirty 
years  ago  since  they  had  all  ascended  that  staircase 
together  !  Thirty  years  ago  since  they  had  last  slept 
under  the  same  roof.  So  far  as  experience  goes — a 
lifetime.  Alas  !  that  time  should  so  often  thrust 
people  apart — even  the  closest  friends  and  relations. 
A  consolation  ?  Well,  perhaps.  And  yet  there  is  a 
certain  sadness  in  this  thought.  As  if  Indifference 
were  endeavouring  to  court  Sympathy.  Finding  only 
excuses. 

At  any  rate,  they  were  really  and  truly  three  stran- 
gers who,  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  bid  each  other  Good 
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Night.  Life  had  separated  them.  Life  would  never 
bring  them  together  again.  They  had  each  one  grown 
too  far  apart  from  the  other.  Nothing  now  united 
them  except  memories  none  too  happy — and  a  name. 
Even  their  sorrows  were  different. 

The  Family  Tie  ?  Was  it  not  rather  a — knot  ? 
Lots  of  families  are  knotted  together  rather  than 
linked  together.  A  pity.  Yet  understandable. 
Familiarity  without  glamour,  or  means  of  escape,  is 
rather  like  a  mirror  placed  in  a  hard  bright  light. 
One  sees  oneself  and  others  in  it  too  clearly. 

In  their  youth,  Catherine  and  Ann  had  been  friends 
as  well  as  sisters.  But  Catherine  had  left  home  to 
marry  a  man,  and  marriage  had  made  her  a  rich  woman, 
Ann  could  not  forgive  her  those  riches,  being  herself 
poor.  Catherine  could  not  forgive  Ann — because 
Ann  never  forgot  that  she,  Catherine,  had  been  mixed 
up  in  a  scandal.  It  was  Ann's  way  of  showing  how 
she  envied  Catherine  her  wealth.  Relations  are  like 
that  quite  often.  Family  love  turned  by  Time  into 
family  competition.  And  presently,  Laura,  who  up 
to  their  father's  death  had  been  a  kind  of  weak  link 
between  them,  will  find  that  she  herself  has  become 
an  outsider.  For,  if  she  tries  to  find  her  happiness 
in  her  own  way,  the  combined  disapproval  of  it  by  both 
Catherine  and  Ann  will  octracise  her  in  their  eyes  for 
evermore.  Perhaps  in  their  mutual  disapproval  they 
will  come  together  again.  Relations  are  like  that 
quite  often. 

But  of  the  three,  Laura  will  be  the  happiest.  For 
her  life  henceforward  will  be  an  expression  of  herself 
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— and  that  is  the  only  way  in  which  happiness  can  ever 
be  discovered. 


The  Kisses  of  "  Lefs-Pretend  " 

THERE  are  kisses  and  kisses,  as  everybody  knows. 
Most  of  them  are  docketed  and  labelled — such 
as  the  "  mother's  kiss,"  which  is  everything  that  is 
nice,  to  the  kiss-behind-the-door,  which  is  the  only 
"  naughty  "  kiss  permitted  to  the  virtuous.  But  the 
kiss  which  nobody  talks  about,  simply  because  it 
would,  I  suppose,  destroy  the  illusion  of  most  kisses, 
is  the  kiss  of  let's-pretend.  Truthfully,  it  is  the 
most  common  kiss  of  all.  Its  blissfulness  consists  in 
the  power  of  imagination.  That's  why  most  people, 
when  they  kiss — close  their  eyes  tight.  It  destroys 
the  illusion  to  see  whom  you  are  kissing,  or  who  you 
are  being  kissed  by.  Mr.  Smith  is  holding  you  in  a 
rapturous  embrace.  And  you  submit — not  because 
you  are  particularly  anxious  to  be  held  in  Mr.  Smith's 
arms,  but  simply  because  somebody  has  got  to  hold 
you  tight  in  order  that  your  imagination  may  conjure 
up  with  sufficient  vividness  an  idealised — even,  per- 
haps, a  metaphorical — "  Mr,  Brown."  You  don't 
believe  that  Mr.  Smith  is  in  love  with  you.  You 
are  quite  uncertain  about  loving  him.  But  when 
Mr.  Smith  takes  you  in  his  arms  and  presses  his  lips 
to  yours,  it  is  very  agreeable  to  close  your  eyes  and 
imagine  that  he  is  the  lover-of-your-dreams.  And, 
on  his  part,  Mr.  Smith  is  pretending  exactly  the  same 
thing.      He    is    kissing    Miss    Robinson,    but    in    his 
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imagination  he  is  really  kissing  somebody  else — some- 
body whom  perhaps  he  has  never  yet  met,  but  whom, 
if  he  did  meet  her,  he  would  hope  to  kiss  in  exactly 
the  same  way — only  far  more  sincerely.  Briefly,  it 
is  a  very  pleasant  mutual  game  of  make-belief  "  My 
darling,  I  will  love  you  till  the  end  of  time,"  Mr. 
Smith  whispers  in  your  ear.  And  though  you  don't 
really  believe  he  will,  it  is  very  nice  to  pretend  that 
you  do,  because  that  is  just  what  your  dream-lover 
would  declare,  though  he  would,  of  course,  live  up 
to  his  declaration.  "  You  are  the  only  man  I  have 
ever  really  loved,"  you  protest  passionately  ;  though 
memory  whispers  that  you  have  already  vowed  the 
same  thing  at  least  twice  before  and  thought  it  at 
least  half  a  dozen  times  without  declaring  it.  Mr. 
Smith  hears  you,  doesn't  believe  you,  but  he  kisses 
you  again  all  the  same — because  he  wants  to  believe 
it,  and  because  his  dream-girl  would  say  just  that — 
and  in  her  case  it  would  be  only  too  wonderfully  true. 
So  you  embrace  once  more,  and  in  three  years'  time, 
as  the  popular  song  runs  :  "  You  can  remember  his 
kisses,  though  you  have  completely  forgotten  his  name." 
And  the  best  of  it  is  that,  in  these  common  let's- 
pretend  kisses,  each  one  knows  that  the  other  is  only 
playing  at  make-believe.  That  is  what  makes  them 
so  very  pleasant.  It  is  like  borrowing  a  crown  for 
five  minutes  and  imagining  yourself  to  be  a  king. 
They  can  both  make  eternal  vows  with  a  free  con- 
science and  with  no  danger  that  they  will  ever  be 
taken  as  gospel  truth.  Miss  Robinson  is  but  using 
Mr.   Smith  as  a  kind  of  understudy  until  the  ideal 
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Mr.  Smith  comes  along.     Mr.  Smith  is  but  rehears- 
ing his  part  with  Miss  Robinson  so  that  he  may  be 
more  word-perfect  when  he  meets  the  one-and-only 
girl  whom  he  hopes  to  marry.     Their  kisses  possess 
all  the  excitement  of  a  dress  rehearsal  with  none  of 
the  awful  importance  of  a  real  public  performance. 
Though  purely  imaginary,  it  makes  Mr.  Smith  feel 
that  he  is  really  in  love,  just  as  a  bottle  of  champagne 
can  make  him  feel  that  he  is  at  last  truly  alive.     What 
matter  if  he  may  kiss  Miss  Robinson  on   Monday, 
Miss  Brown  on  Tuesday,  and  Miss  Jones  on  the  fol- 
lowing Wednesday,     Each  of  them  has  been  merely  a 
representative  of  a  certain  ideal  girl — whom  he  knows 
he  has  never  yet  met,  but  hopes  to  do  so.     And  the 
Misses  Robinson,  Brown,  and  Jones  have  let  them- 
selves be  kissed  by  him  for  exactly  the  same  reason. 
It  has  all  been  a  very  pleasantly  simulated  emotion' — 
like  listening  to  music,  or  gazing  at  a  beautiful  picture, 
or  spending  in  imagination  the  £S-,ooo  you  may  win 
in  a  lottery  because  you  happen   to  have  bought  a 
ticket.     And  the  happy  fact  is  that  there  is  a  tacit 
understanding  between  most  men  and  women  regard- 
ing their  embraces.     "  Come,  let  us  kiss  and  forget 
all  about  it,"  they  think  to  themselves  ;  "  it's  only  a 
game  of  let's-pretend."     And  truthfully  I  often  think 
that  the  whole  art  of  happiness  lies  in  being  able  to 
shut  one's  eyes  at  the  psychological  moment.      Let's- 
pretend  kisses  are  just  the  slow  music  which  helps  to 
create  the  atmosphere  proper  to  a  complete  sentimental 
illusion.      And  that  is  what  most  of  us  are  seeking — 
the  complete  sentimental  illusion  ;  an  illusion  so  com- 
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plete  that,  for  a  moment  anyway,  we  may  cheat  our- 
selves into  believing  that  it  is  all  quite  real.  For 
without  our  games  of  "  let's-pretend  "  we  should  lose 
sight  of  our  ideals  altogether. 

And  the  greater  one's  imaginative  powers,  the  more 
one  clings  desperately  to  the  delusion  of  the  second- 
best.  Let's-pretend  that  we  are  desperately  in  love 
with  each  other,  is  the  tacit  agreement  behind  most 
kisses.  It  doesn't,  of  course,  do  to  say  so  at  the  time, 
because  that  would  be  stating  a  horrid  fact,  and  horrid 
facts  should  be  always  taken  as  already  stated.  But 
the  truth  remains  that  most  kisses  are  play-acting 
performances  which  "provide  many  quasi-romantic  inter- 
ludes in  the  everyday  humdrum  of  life.  Alas  !  the 
trouble  is  that  those  who  happen  to  watch  the  per- 
formance, without  taking  part  in  it,  immediately  invest 
it  with  an  importance  it  doesn't  in  the  least  possess. 
They  do  not  understand  that  it  is  given  to  few  of  us 
to  express  our  "  soul  "  in  music,  or  painting,  or  any  of 
the  arts.  But  the  meanest  intelligence  can  demon- 
strate something  of  the  "  song-within-the-soul  "  by 
a  kiss.  But,  just  as  the  painter  reveals  himself  on 
canvas  and  the  musician  in  music,  and  even  the  busi- 
ness man  in  his  business,  so  the  ordinary  man  and 
woman  reveal  themselves  in  moments  of  simulated 
love.  The  painter  doesn't  think  of  those  who  will 
see  his  pictures,  nor  the  musician  of  those  who  will 
listen  to  his  music  ;  nor  does  the  average  man  and 
woman  think  very  seriously  of  those  they  kiss  or  those 
who  kiss  them.  It  is  just  a  means  of  self-expression 
on  a  higher  plane  than  the  daily  "  rut "  vouchsafes 
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them  as  a  rule.  But,  just  as  the  painter  must  have 
the  necessary  brushes  and  paint,  and  the  musician  his 
pen  and  his  script,  in  order  to  make  actual  the  emotion 
which  surges  within  him,  so  the  average  man  and 
woman  must  have  the  necessary  living  model  on  whom 
to  express  their  feelings.  To  Mr.  Smith,  Miss  Robin- 
son is  really  nothing  but  an  appreciative  audience — 
little  more.  If  she  imagines  that  she  really  is  a  neces- 
sary adjunct  to  his  play,  she  will  make  a  huge  mistake. 
But  she  doesn't.  She  has  listened  to  Mr.  Smith's 
protestations  just  as  an  actor  listens  to  an  enthusiastic 
applauder.  The  more  he  protests,  the  better  she 
realizes  that  she  has  played  her  part  well.  What 
matter,  then,  if  the  kiss  soon  fades  from  the  memory 
of  both  of  them  ?  There  is  nothing  quite  so  lifeless 
as  a  dead  infatuation. 


Downright  People 

I  RATHER  like  "  downright  people,"  providing 
always  that  they  possess  a  sense  of  humour. 
Otherwise,  downright  people  too  often  degenerate 
into  being  downright  rude.  And  then,  it  must  be 
confessed,  I  avoid  them,  however  well  intentional 
they  may  be.  It  is  all  very  well  for  people  to  pride 
themselves  on  speaking  their  minds,  but  I  do  dislike 
them  if  the  way  they  translate  that  virtue  is  to  empty 
all  the  disagreeable  things  out  of  it,  and,  if  there  be  any 
agreeable  ones,  to  keep  them  buried  among  the  untold 
secrets.     And  yet,  how  often  those  who  preen  their 
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feathers,  because  they  are  determined  to  Hve  up  to  the 
ideal    of   being    plain-spoken    in    all    things,    quickly- 
become  so  pleased  by  themselves  that,  whenever  they 
open  their  mouths,  it  is  to  let  fall  something  plain, 
never  at  any  time  anything  tuppence  coloured.      And 
yet  there  are  times  when  the  tuppence-coloured  com- 
pliments do  infinitely  more  good  than  the  penny-plain 
home-truths.     But  then,  again,  the  worst  of  the  people 
who  are  determined  to  be  downright  from  morning  to 
night  and  let  all  who  dislike  it  just  worry,  they,  as  a 
rule,  hate  to  be  treated  in  the  self-same  manner.     No 
home  is  large  enough  to  hold  two  people  who  make  it 
a  daily  rule  to  speak  at  all  times  the  plain  and  honest 
truth — as  they  believe  it  to  be.     Sooner  or  later,  one 
or  the  other   is   found   foully   murdered.     Which   is 
only  justice.     There  is  a  proper  time  and  place  for 
all  things — even  the  Christian  virtues.      It  is  all  very 
well  being  lowly  and  meek,  but  the  lowly  and  meek, 
who    let    themselves    become    simply   door-mats,  had 
much  better  take  a  hint  from  the  devil  as  to  how  best 
to  deal  with  those  for  whom  all  who  are  lowly  are 
so   many   objects   upon   which    to   wipe   their   boots. 
And  the  great  danger  of  people  who  always  say  exactly 
what  they  mean  is  that  they  very  soon,  unless  checked, 
either  by  others  or  by  their  own  sense  of  humour — 
which,  in  parenthesis,  is  a  most  wonderful  check  to 
any  virtue  grown  rampant — they  very  soon  make  a 
door-mat  of  the  metaphorical  Persian  rugs.      It  takes  a 
very  kindly  nature  to  make  an  invulnerable  home- 
truth  sound  anything  but  a  home-wrecker,  and  cer- 
tainly home-truths,  like  arsenic,  should  be  employed 
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sparingly,  otherwise  they  kill  what  they  hoped  to  cure. 
On  the  whole,  then,  it  is  as  well  not  to  speak  all  that 
is  on  our  minds,  until  either  the  circumstances  are 
desperate  or  we  are  asked  to  unburden  ourselves.  In 
which  case,  to  write  vulgarly,  the  person  gets  exactly 
what  he  asks  for  ;  and  if  he  does  not  like  it,  his  con- 
solation lies  in  the  fact  that  very  rarely  in  life  do  we 
like  what  we  get — less  often  if  we  have  deliberately 
asked  to  get  it. 

All  the  same,  there  are  certain  people — they  are 
few  and  far  between,  it  must  be  confessed — who 
really  can  blurt  out  the  truth  as  they  see  it  without 
ruffling  feathers  and  charging  the  surrounding  atmos- 
phere with  electricity.  Probably  it  is  because  they 
are  never  spiteful.  Spiteful  people  ought  to  be  boiled 
in  oil,  together  with  party  politicians,  rampant  sec- 
tarians, and  various  others — all  of  whom,  when  we 
meet  them,  make  us  feel  inclined  to  thank  Heaven 
for  the  side-streets.  More  probably,  however,  it  is 
because  they  never  insist  upon  gilding  what  they 
believe  to  be  the  lily,  and  worrying  somebody  else 
about  their  shortcomings,  as  if,  by  so  worrying,  their 
own  souls  gained  sustenance.  They  just  say  what 
they  feel  impelled  to  say,  and  leave  it  at  that.  And 
you  may  either  take  it  or  leave  it  at  that  in  your  turn. 
And  they  don't  forget  the  "  funny  side,"  and  so,  even 
in  their  desire  for  righteousness,  they  keep  a  sense  of 
proportion — which  is  the  great  Christian  Virtue 
founded  on  a  sense  of  humour. 
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ELIZABETH  CLANCEY  looked  at  the  pot  of 
aspidistra  in  the  bay-window  of  her  Httle  draw- 
ing-room and  wondered  why  it  seemed  to  be  sym- 
boHcal  of  her  own  life  and  the  lives  of  dozens  of 
married  women  whom  she  knew.  It  had  broad  green 
leaves,  a  few  turning  brown  and  hempy  at  the  edges 
through  age  and  neglect  ;  it  filled  up  the  space  between 
the  folds  of  the  draped  Nottingham  lace  curtains  con- 
veniently, and  required  very  little  personal  attention. 
In  fact,  it  just  grew.  Or  rather,  it  had  ceased  to 
grow.      It  just  lived. 

Well,  Elizabeth  Clancey  felt  that  her  life  too  was 
rather  like  that  aspidistra.  She  had  ceased  to  grow — 
mentally,  physically,  spiritually.  At  least,  the  life  she 
lived,  was  more  like  a  mere  existence  than  life.  And 
she  too,  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  was  turning  brown 
and  hempy  at  the  edges.  She  too  filled  up  a  con- 
venient space  in  the  house.  And  she  too  required 
very  little  attention,  and  could  be  left  for  whole  days, 
even  weeks,  without  showing  a  sign  of  fading  away 
or  dying. 

And  yet  George,  her  husband,  was  quite  a  satis- 
factory kind  of  husband — as  husbands  go.  He  allowed 
her  sufficient  money  to  keep  the  house  comfortable, 
and  he  paid  over  that  allowance  to  her — not  a  week 
or  two  in  arrears,  as  some  husbands  did — but  regularly 
every  Monday  morning.  Nor  did  he  "  nag."  Nor, 
as  far  as  she  was  aware,  had  he  ever  been  unfaithful. 
Unfaithful  ?     Well,  to   utter   the   plain   unvarnished 
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truth,  she  wouldn't  pass  one  sleepless  night  even  if 
he  were  !  That  was  the  worst  of  it.  After  twenty 
years  of  married  life  he  had  become  just  a  habit. 
She  would  miss  him  if  he  went  away.  It  would 
unsettle  her  if  he  suddenly  began  to  show  unexpected 
characteristics — either  of  temper  or  of  morals.  But, 
so  long  as  he  remained  as  he  had  always  been  ever 
since  they  had  been  married — or  rather  two  years 
after  they  had  been  married — she  was  peaceful,  if  not 
always  contented. 

In  the  early  years  of  their  married  life,  however, 
it  had  all  been  so  different.  In  the  days  of  their 
courtship  she  had  regarded  his  nature  as  being  wonder- 
fully "  romantic."  He  had  never  been  a  passionate 
man,  as  she  understood  men  to  be  from  novels  and 
plays  and  the  various  scandals  which  from  time  to 
time  fluttered  all  the  married  women  living  in  the 
Acacia  Road  district.  But  he  had  been  very  "  poet- 
ical," very  tender,  very  nice-looking.  As  a  girl  of  no 
worldly  prospects  beyond  her  deftness  on  a  typewriter 
and  an  ability  to  scrawl  in  a  note-book  one  hundred 
and  twenty  hieroglyphics  a  minute  and  to  read  them 
afterwards,  her  marriage  had  been  considered  quite  a 
good  one.  Her  husband  earned  five  hundred  a  year, 
and  worked  for  one  of  those  rare  firms,  who  combine 
sentiment  with  a  fair  amount  of  business.  The  office 
was  full  of  men  who  had  been  there  for  years,  like 
their  fathers  had  been  before  them  ;  and  whose  sons 
were  expecting  to  step  into  their  shoes  sooner  or  later, 
and  continue  the  unbroken  line  of  the  family's  occupa- 
tion.    There  was  nothing  precarious  in  her  life,  other 
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than  the  precariousness  of  Fate.  She  ought  to  have 
been  well  content.  And  perhaps  she  was.  Not  all 
the  time.     (Who  is  ?)     But  most  of  it.     (Who  isn't  ?) 

Only  it  was  all  so  different  from  what  she  had 
expected  twenty  years  ago  ! 

Twenty  years  ago  she  had  gladly  resigned  herself 
to  the  monotony  of  household  duties,  because  she  had 
been  buoyed  up  by  the  knowledge  that,  when  her 
husband  came  back  from  the  office  in  the  evening, 
he  would  flatter  her,  and  call  her  "  darling,"  and 
make  love  to  her  ;  or  perhaps,  take  her  out  to  some 
theatre  or  music-hall  and  buy  her  a  box  of  chocolates 
— since  she  always  associated  the  playhouse  with  things 
to  "  munch."  Well,  he  still  flattered  her — if  the 
fried  steak  was  smothered  in  fried  onions,  or  the  pud- 
ding happened  to  be  one  of  his  favourites.  He  still 
occasionally  called  her  a  "  darling  " — though  it  sounded 
about  as  caressing  as  if  he  had  called  her  a  "  duster." 
If  one  can  call  a  peck  on  the  cheek  in  the  morning 
and  another  on  her  birthday  and  at  Christmas,  making 
love — he  still  made  love  to  her.  Occasionally,  very 
occasionally,  he  took  her  to  the  local  picture-palace 
and  smoked  a  rather  offensive  pipe  beside  her.  More 
often,  she  had  to  "  do  "  a  matinee  by  herself,  or  with 
some  woman  friend.  As  for  chocolates,  she  now  had 
to  buy  them  herself — and  prevent  her  husband  from 
taking  more  than  his  proper  share. 

And  yet,  she  realised  instinctively  that,  so  far  as 
her  husband's  inclinations  went,  he  was  well  satisfied 
with  his  home  life.  For  the  first  year  of  their  married 
life,  she  had  never  seen  him  in  his  shirt-sleeves  except 
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in  the  bedroom  upstairs.  Now,  except  when  he  went 
to  the  office,  or  for  a  few  minutes  after  his  return 
she  rarely  saw  him  in  anything  else.  He  discarded 
his  coat  so  soon  as  he  came  in,  and  never  wore  it  on 
Sunday,  except  when  visitors  were  present.  And  yet, 
already  she  was  used  to  his  half-dressed  appearance, 
and  had  long  since  ceased  to  regard  it  as  a  lack  of 
respect.  She  didn't  mind.  She  had  got  accustomed 
to  it.  She  herself  was  not  now  so  particular  about 
her  own  appearance  as  she  once  had  been.  What 
was  the  use  ?  Unless  she  had  a  new  dress,  he  scarcely 
passed  any  remark  upon  her  looks,  except  to  tell  her 
occasionally  that  she  looked  ill.  She  would  have  pre- 
ferred if  sometimes  he  had  told  her  that  she  looked 
pretty.  But  he  never  did.  And  yet,  however,  now 
she  came  to  think  of  it,  she  never  complimented  him 
on  his  appearance  either.  She  remembered  telling 
him  he  was  getting  bald.  She  frequently  warned  him 
against  getting  fat.  Whenever  he  bought  some  new 
clothes,  they  seemed  to  be  so  like  the  old  ones  that 
really  they  called  for  no  comment  from  her.  He 
brought  her  up  a  cup  of  tea  in  the  morning  :  she  gave 
him  his  breakfast.  He  went  to  the  office  at  half-past 
eight  :  she  cleaned  the  bedroom  out — with  the  help 
of  a  woman  who  came  for  two  hours  every  morning. 
He  worked  at  a  desk  from  nine  till  six  :  she  dusted 
the  drawing-room,  did  the  shopping,  cooked  herself 
some  lunch,  rested  in  the  afternoon,  made  herself  some 
tea — when  she  didn't  go  out  to  see  a  friend  ;  prepared 
the  evening  meal  ;  served  it,  listened  dully  while  her 
husband  told  her  some  office  "  gossip  "  ;    looked  on 
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more  dully  while  he  read  the  evening  newspaper  ;  did 
some  sewing,  when  she  didn't  read  a  book  (invariably 
a  novel  which  she  had  obtained  from  the  local  Public 
Library),  and  at  ten  o'clock  they  both  yawned  and 
prepared  to  go  to  bed.  Her  husband  snored  right 
through  the  night.  So  did  she — according  to  his 
account  of  her  slumbers  in  the  morning.  At  a  quarter- 
past  seven  they  both  began  a  new  day. 

Not  an  uncomfortable  life — on  the  whole.  But 
so  different  from  what  she  had  once  expected. 

In  the  novels  that  she  read  the  husband  and  wife 
almost  invariably  walked  down  the  slope  of  some  hill 
hand  in  hand,  bathed  in  the  dying  sunlight — round 
about  page  325.  It  seemed  as  if  the  ecstasy  of  their 
"  romance "  would  last  their  whole  life  long.  In 
novels,  the  lover's  kisses  never  degenerated  into  mere 
"  pecks."  In  stories,  the  heroine  would  look  for  his 
return  whenever  he  went  away — and  only  the  direst 
necessity  would  induce  him  to  leave  her  for  a  moment 
— with  love-light  glistening  in  her  eyes.  Whenever 
she  was  in  trouble,  she  would  weep  upon  his  shoulder 
in  his  arms,  and  he  would  expect  her  to  do  so.  Were 
he,  himself,  worried,  he  would  kneel  on  the  floor  and 
put  his  head  on  her  lap,  his  arms  encircling  her  waist, 
while  she  gently  smoothed  his  hair  and  whispered 
words  of  encouragement  and  love.  They  would 
wander  through  life  hand-in-hand  together.  Never 
bored  by  one  another.  Never  taking  each  other  for 
granted.  Quarrelling  only  to  make  it  up  again  in 
tears  of  joy.  And  then  children  would  be  born.  And 
the  birth  of  every  child  would  bring  them  closer  and 
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closer  together.  Perhaps,  one  of  them  would  die, 
and  the  other  would  bring  fresh  flowers  and  lay  them 
every  morning  upon  the  tomb.  That  was  the  end 
of  a  "  sad  "  story.  And  in  heaven  they  would  meet 
once  more  and  begin  all  over  again. 

That  was  Love — as  the  novels  she  read  supposed 
it  to  be.  Well,  for  a  short  time,  she  too  had  experi- 
enced Love  very  much  like  that.  Only  it  hadn't 
lasted  !  Well,  perhaps,  one  of  them  ought  to  have 
died.  But  if  it  had  been  George  she  would  certainly 
have  been  married  again  by  this  time.  She  wouldn't 
have  been  able  to  afford  to  remain  a  widow — if  she 
had  ever  got  a  second  chance  to  be  a  wife.  If,  how- 
ever, George  had  been  left  a  widower  ?  Well,  there 
had  been  that  girl  down  at  Worthing  with  whom  he 
had  carried  on  a  mild  flirtation  for  a  fortnight  ;  and 
that  other  girl  at  Broadstairs  to  whom,  for  a  short 
space  of  time,  he  had  paid  very  marked  attention. 
Had  he  not  already  possessed  a  wife,  in  all  likelihood 
the  flirtation  in  either  case  would  have  gone  farther. 
He  was  a  "  marrying  "  man. 

And  yet,  once  upon  a  time  he  had  told  her  that, 
not  even  Death  would  divide  them.  And  she  had 
confessed  to  him  that  love  such  as  hers  must  perforce 
endure  for  ever  and  ever.  And  then,  after  they  had 
been  married  nearly  two  years,  Marjorie  had  been 
born.  Well,  perhaps,  her  arrival  had  drawn  them 
closer  together.  For  a  time.  It  was  such  a  wonder- 
ful thing  to  happen  !  But  instead,  later  on,  of  gladly 
strengthening  the  bond,  he  had  said  to  her  :  "  Well, 
we  can't  afford  to  have  any  more."     And  she  had 
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quite  agreed.  One  child  in  a  five-roomed  villa  stand- 
ing in  the  middle  of  a  row,  is  quite  enough,  if  the 
parents  desire  to  bring  the  child  up  properly.  And 
their  one  daughter  had  been  brought  up  very  properly 
indeed.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  she  had  become  a 
fully-fledged  shorthand-typist,  with  a  good  knowledge 
of  book-keeping  and  accounts.  For  two  years  she 
had  held  the  same  position  in  a  big  commercial  house 
in  the  City.  She  had  "  bobbed "  her  hair,  wore 
spectacles  and  looked  clean.  That  was  all  there  was 
about  her  to  notice.  She  now  held  a  desk  position 
in  a  bank.  The  War  had  forced  banks  to  throw 
open  their  doors  to  girls  of  her  mentality.  Marjorie 
Clancey  had  entered  with  the  first  "  rush."  She  lived 
ith  a  girl  friend  in  a  bed-sitting-room  in  a  squalid 
street  in  Bloomsbury — Bloomsbury  being  more  con- 
venient for  getting  to  and  from  business  than  New 
Barnet  where  her  parents  lived.  Her  mother  and 
father  were  lonely  without  her — but  they  were  also 
proud.  One  day  she  might  marry  a  bank  clerk  and 
be  a  "lady." 

Briefly,  after  two  years  of  love  and  kisses,  Elizabeth 
Clancev  and  her  husband  had  settled  down  to  be  a 
practical  married  couple.  They  had  been  practical 
now  for  twenty-three  years.  They  were  not  unhappy, 
but  their  happiness  was  of  that  kind  which  does  not 
lend  itself  to  animation.  They  jog-trotted  down  the 
years  rather  than  floated. 

But,  oh  it  was  such  a  different  kind  of  life  to  that 
which  Elizabeth  Clancey  had  expected  when  she  said 
"  I  will "  twenty-five  years  ago  in  the  Church  of  St. 
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Barnabas  before  two  dozen  people,  whose  only  recol- 
lection of  it  to-day  was  that  her  wedding-dress  hadn't 
been  properly  hooked  down  the  back. 

Sitting  that  afternoon,  dull  without  being  exactly 
bored,  she  wondered  why  people  made  such  a  fuss 
about  Love — even  those  who  know  what  the  outcome 
nearly  always  is.     All  the  love-songs  ;   all  the  poems  ; 
all  the  stories  ;    all  the  plays  !     Nothing  but  Love 
.  .  .  Love  .  .  .  Love!     And  just  that  kind  of  love, 
which  they  make  such  a  fuss  about,  is  that  kind  of 
love  which  may  only  last  a  week  !     Or,  if  excep- 
tionally fortunate — a  rather  longer  period.     Then  at 
the  end  of  that  time — ^just  Friendship.      And  not  the 
kind  of  Friendship  one  searches  for  all  through  life. 
Not  the   kind  of  Friendship  which   is   founded  on 
spiritual  ideals,  mutual  enthusiasms.     Simply  the  kind 
of  Friendship  which  one  gives  to  the  best  arm-chair. 
One  knows  where  the  broken  spring  is  situated,  so 
one  sits  somewhere  else.     Still,  it  belongs  to  the  home. 
One  would  feel  somehow  as  if  one  had  lost  a  familiar 
object  even  if  it  remained  where  it  had  always  been 
and  were  re-covered  in  a  new  chintz.     Or  if,  per- 
chance, it  does  not  become  a  kind  of  friendly  "  habit " 
— then  it  becomes  simply  Hell  with  the  lid  off.      Day 
in,  day  out — a   kind   of  suppressed  warfare.     Every 
word,  every  action,  misunderstood  from  the  beginning. 
Nagging.     That  terrible  kind  of  loneliness  which  is 
without  peace.     Always  pretending.     Always  acting 
a  horrible  sort  of  part.     No  intervals.     The  curtain 
never  lowered  once.     Oh,  yes,  indeed — Hell  with  the 
lid  off  and  boiling  over  ! 
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But  nobody  points  out  either  eventuality  to  young 
lovers.  Let  them  kiss  and  embrace  and  continue  to 
make  protestations  which  no  human  being  could  pos- 
sibly live  up  to — and  still  remain  human.  Let  them 
imagine  that  that  is  all  there  is  to  married  life — just 
love-making  and  kisses  and  protestations.  Don't  let 
them  put  anything  aside  for  a  "  rainy  day."  Pretend 
to  believe  that  there  w^ill  never  be  one.  How  many 
mothers  instruct  their  daughters  in  the  art  of  keeping 
a  home  comfortable,  and  at  the  same  time  economi- 
cally ?  How  many  encourage  them  to  cultivate  their 
minds — not  in  order  to  hold  their  own  among  "  blue- 
stockings," but  so  that  when  their  husbands  are  tired 
of  love-making,  they  need  not  necessarily  yawn  in 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon.  So  that  they,  their 
daughters,  may  also  have  something  within  themselves 
to  fall  back  upon  when  the  humdrum  years  set  in. 
How  many  even  teach  them  the  rudiments  of  the  art 
of  motherhood  ?  Not  many.  Very  few.  Teach 
them  the  art  of  "  catching  "  a  man.  A  sine  qua  non. 
It  will  be  their  own  look-out  if  they  can't  keep  him. 
Anything  to  get  them  well  married.  Anything  to 
get  them  comfortably  off  their  hands.  Anything — 
except  just  the  one  thing  they  ought  to  know  before 
they  marry.  Namely,  their  "job" — just  their  com- 
monplace, but  by  no  means  valueless,  "job." 

It  doesn't  matter  so  much  for  a  man.  He  has  to 
earn  as  much  money  as  will  keep  the  home  together. 
Within  that  home  a  woman  must  be  a  discontented 
creature  if  she  cannot  make  it  a  place  of  peace  and 
happiness,  so  long  as  her  husband  is  good-tempered 
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and  polite  enough  not  to  appear  rude — even  when 
the  servants  aren't  present.  Granted  these  quaHties 
in  "  her  man,"  a  woman  must  be  strangely  lacking 
in  tact  and  understanding  if  she  cannot  make  such  a 
husband  also  a  friend.  He  may  bore  her  at  times. 
But  everybody  is  a  bore  at  times,  even  the  most  enchant- 
ing— if  you  have  to  live  with  them.  Even  if  he 
becomes  a  complete  "  bromide  " — a  woman  has  only 
herself  to  thank.  Men  like  to  believe  that  in  love 
they  call  the  tune.  Possibly,  they  may.  But  it  is 
the  woman  who  gives  the  "  key." 

And  that  was  just  what  Elizabeth  Clancey  was  so 
tired  of  doing.  At  least,  she  was  tired  of  doing  it 
that  afternoon.  That  was  why  she  felt  that  she 
resembled  the  aspidistra.  Doubtless  the  mood  would 
pass.  In  fact,  she  knew  it  would.  Life  seemed  to 
be  spent  for  the  most  part  in  alternate  moods  of  being 
convinced  that  everything  is  not  worth  while  and — 
that  it  is  !  Married  life  seemed  to  be  just  the  same. 
At  times  she  thought  that  the  monotony  of  it  all 
would  suffocate  her.  At  others — that  she  ought  to 
be  extremely  grateful.  Doubtless  her  husband  felt 
the  same.  But  being  a  man,  he  rarely  failed  to  hide 
his  feelings.  Being  a  woman,  she,  on  the  other  hand, 
could  always  retire  upstairs  with  a  "  headache."  Until 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  she  would  always  be 
free  from  that  "  gentle  tap  on  the  door  " — which  is 
always  so  exasperating  when  one's  headache  is  more 
symbolical  than  actual.  Men  didn't  seek  "escape" 
in  solitude  by  pretending  to  be  ill.  They  translated 
their  inner-boredom  into  terms  of  action.     Sometimes 
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they  got  drunk.  Sometimes  they  started  a  flirtation 
with  one  of  those  women  who  are  always  straining 
at  the  leash  of  conventionaHty.  Occasionally  they 
just  swore  or  lost  their  temper  over  trifles.  Like 
little  children.  And  then  the  mood  passed  and  life 
was  serene  again. 

It  amused  her,  however,  to  remember  how  seriously 
she  had  taken  these  divergences  from  the  normal  in 
her  husband,  which  are,  in  all  human  beings,  just  the 
result  of  monotony.  That  girl  at  Broadstairs,  for 
instance.  For  a  week  she  had  hardly  slept — going 
over  in  advance  in  her  mind  "  scenes "  which  she 
would  have  with  her  husband  on  the  morrow  ;  weep- 
ing with  equal  bitterness  because  the  "  scene,"  when 
it  took  place,  was  so  different  from  the  dramatic  one 
she  had  planned.  The  following  summer  there  had 
been  that  other  "  episode  "  at  Southsea.  Rather  more 
serious  this  time.  The  woman  had  been  one  of  those 
who  prefer  to  flirt  with  married  men,  not  only  because 
most  married  men  are  any  woman's  "  flirt " — often 
the  only  ones  they  can  get ;  but  because,  in  coming 
between  a  man  and  his  wife,  they  make  another  woman 
look  "  small,"  and  the  wife's  distress  is  as  a  tribute 
to  their  own  fascination  which,  in  parenthesis,  no 
single  eligible  man  seems  able  to  perceive.  But  that 
too  had  passed.  And  next  time  the  same  thing  hap- 
pened— she  just  laughed  to  herself.  Well,  the  flirta- 
tion had  been  no  more  prolonged  in  consequence,  and 
she  had  saved  herself  many  hours  of  acute  mental 
pain.  How  foolish  she  had  been — making  such  a 
fiiss  before  I     That  was  her  present  attitude. 
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Then  there  had  been  her  own  sentimental  "  flut- 
ters."    For  twenty-four  hours  she  had  seriously  con- 
templated  running  off  with   the  good-looking  bank 
manager,  who,  for  three  years,  lived  a  few  doors  away. 
He  had  made  love  to  her,  but  he  hadn't  asked  her  to 
run  away  with  him.     Six  months  after  his  first  kiss, 
she  was  thankful  that  he  had  not  done  so.     They 
quickly  tired  of  each  other.     And  a  love-affair,  which 
doesn't  end  in  matrimony,  nor  in  an  intrigue,  becomes 
at  last  too  uncomfortable  to  be  borne  :    it  just  dies  of 
its  own  discomfort.     There  had  been  another  similar 
episode,  resulting  in  such  an  exchange  of  personalities 
between   her  and   her  husband   that,   for   forty-eight 
hours,   it   had   almost   constituted   a   complete   break 
between  them.      But,  because  she  had  said  far  more 
than  she  had  thought,  the  victory  lay  eventually  with 
him.     She    could    only    apologise    abjectly,    and    the 
apology  carried  with  it  a  renunciation  of   the  cause 
which  had  given  birth  to  the  quarrel.     But  it  was  all 
so  along  ago,  that  now  they  could  both  laugh  over  it. 
And  somehow  or  other,  the  very  fact  of  being  able  to 
laugh  at  the  thing  which  had  once  given  them  both  pain, 
was  as  a  link  between  them.      How  strange  it  all  was  ! 
And   so   the   years   had   passed.     Not   particularly 
happy  years  ;    nor  particularly  unhappy.     Just  com- 
monplace years,  punctuated  from  time  to  time  with 
sudden  and  almost  unaccountable  divergences  from  the 
normal  which   seemed  at  the  time  as  if  afterwards 
life  would  never  be  quite  the  same  again.     And  yet, 
life  was.     And  so,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  her  husband 
was  by  no  means  the  "  husband  of  her  dreams "  ; 
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nor,  she  was  certain,  was  she  the  "  ideal  woman  "  for 
him  ;  nevertheless,  they  were  linked  together.  Not 
with  the  links  of  a  love  which  there  is  no  denying. 
Nor  with  the  links  of  mental  and  spiritual  understand- 
ing. Simply  linked  by  the  links  of  Time — twenty- 
five  years,  the  best  part  of  both  their  lives,  spent 
together.  And  whatever  might  happen,  neither  would 
ever  be  able  to  do  without  the  other.  Not  that  they 
were  essential  to  each  other  in  terms  of  happiness, 
but  just  because  they  were  part  of  each  other — the 
part  which  remembers.  Neither  could  cut  himself 
adrift  from  the  other,  because  neither  could  thus  easily 
blot  out  twenty-five  years — the  twenty-five  years 
which  count  most — from  his  mind.  They  had 
bloomed  together,  and  so  they  must  fade  together  as. 
well.  They  were  related  in  memory — and  that,  how- 
ever banal  the  memory  may  be,  is  perhaps  the  closest 
relationship  in  life — far  closer  than  passion  ;  far  closer 
than  self-interest.  Just  the  unbreakable  link  of  habit 
and  custom,  and  being  used  to  each  other  ;  of  experi- 
ences shared,  old  sorrows,  old  happiness,  fits  of  anger 
that  have  passed  away  ;  even  mutual  disappointment 
in  each  other,  to  the  succour  of  which  had  eventually 
come  resignation.  Memories  of  their  youth.  Memo- 
ries of  foolishness — which  seemed  to  be  anything  but 
foolish  at  the  time.  Illnesses.  The  birth  of  their 
child.  Her  education.  All  the  problem  of  her 
future — discussed  and  rarely  agreed  upon.  A  thou- 
sand and  one  little  things  which  had  never  been 
romantic,  but  which,  in  the  long  long  run,  had  assumed 
something  of  the  atmosphere  of  romance  because  they 
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had  happened  to  them^  because  they  all  made  up  the 
daily  story  of  their  lives. 

And  that  was  the  end  of  an  emotion  which  once 
had  seemed  transcendent  and  eternal  ! 

Well,  although  it  seemed  like  a  dull  fourth-act 
tacked  on  to  a  play  which  in  the  earlier  scenes  had 
promised  to  be  interesting  and  exciting,  neither  of 
them  really  wished  that  it  had  been  written  otherwise. 
They  knew  it  for  what  it  was.  They  knew  their 
parts  perfectly.  They  were  quite  prepared  to  play 
them  until  the  final  curtain.  Dull  and  disappointing 
as  it  might  appear  to  the  audience,  it  was  not  dull  to 
them — because  they  were  the  hero  and  heroine. 

And  so,  the  Return  from  Love  is  nearly  always 
undertaken  in  a  slow  train.     But  it  is  wonderful  how 
travellers  settle  down  more  or  less  comfortably  to  the 
-slowest  journey,  always  providing  that  nothing  unto- 
ward disturbs  their  peace.     Thus  Elizabeth  Clancey 
had  settled  down — in  spite  of  certain  feverish  moments 
when  the  anticipated  and  the  actual  came  too  violently 
into  contact.     Thus  it  was  with  George  Clancey,  her 
husband.     So  it  is  with  millions  and  millions  of  married 
couples.     So  it  is  with  most  of  us,  who  once  viewed 
life  as  a  kind  of  transformation  scene,  each  back  cloth 
as  it  was  raised   revealing  greater  beauties,  only  to 
discover  that  it  turned  out  to  be  in  reality  more  like  a 
Clown  Scene  with  a  few  exquisite,  and  not  a   few 
poignant,  moments. 

All  the  same,  whatever  it  may  be — we  are  quite 
content  to  sit  it  out. 
If  only  from  curiosity. 
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THIS  is  the  time  when  the  first  crocus  may  be 
found  .  .  .  the  early  snowdrops.  .  .  .  When  we 
may  suddenly  wake  up  to  discover  that  the  clumps  of 
daffodils  are  slowly  turning  golden.  It  is  still  winter, 
but,  thank  Heaven  !  spring  is  well  on  the  way.  I 
always  hope  that  my  fate  may  not  be  that  I  shall  die 
in  the  spring.  As  one  grows  older,  spring  and  autumn 
seem  to  mean  more  to  one  than  summer  and  winter 
— perhaps,  because  the  one  is  a  reflection,  as  it  were,  of 
one's  own  fading  twilight  ;  the  other  a  kind  of  revival 
of  one's  own  memories — more  beautiful  and  more 
precious  as  the  memory  of  them  becomes  longer.  If 
only  one  could  arrange  one's  life  so  that  it  consisted 
of  a  long  series  of  beginnings.^  how  much  happier  it 
would  be  !  Beginnings  are  always  the  best  part  of 
every  joy.  The  beginning  of  love,  friendship,  a 
holiday,  a  good  dinner,  a  day  in  bed,  work,  a  "  hobby," 
hatred,  an  evening  over  the  fireside,  a  sin — these  are 
all  more  thrilling  at  the  beginning  than  at  any  other 
time.  And  spring  is  a  beginning — ^a  wonderful, 
almost  miraculous  beginning.  I  dare  say  that,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  horrid  and,  in  this  England  of  ours, 
far  too  long  winter — we  should  consider  the  crocus 
and  the  snowdrop  and  the  early  daffodil  no  more  than 
if  they  were  charming  weeds,  rather  more  decorative 
than  the  majority  of  weeds.  As  it  is,  they  are  a  symbol 
as  well  as  a  flower,  and  among  the  flowers  there  are 
no  symbols  more  beloved,  more  treasured,  or  more 
eagerly  sought  for.      And  not  because  the  crocus  is  a 
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particularly  pretty  flower,  nor  the  snowdrop  ;  but  just 
because  they  mean  that  the  dark,  dank,  dreary  English 
winter  is  almost  over  and  they  herald  the  coming  of 
spring.  They  signify  a  fresh  start,  and,  as  I  wrote 
above,  the  first  moments,  and  the  memory  of  them,  are 
the  most  thrilling  things  in  happiness.  If  only  we 
did  not  get  used  to  the  blessings  of  life — we  should 
thank  Heaven  for  them  far  more  fervently  than  we 
usually  do.  Could  I  add  a  line  to  the  Litany,  I  think 
I  should  add  the  prayer  :  "  From  ever  taking  the 
good  things  of  this  life  for  granted.  Good  Lord  deliver 
us  !  "  But,  alas  !  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world 
to  take  the  best  things  in  life  for  granted  ;  grumble  at 
those  "  crosses "  which  we  must  perforce  make  the 
best  of,  and  halve  the  joy  of  the  good  things  we  do 
possess  by  becoming  discontented  through  longing  for 
the  things  we  have  never  had,  nor,  alas  !  shall  ever 
likely  obtain. 

I  always  think  that  it  is  such  a  "  kink  "  in  human 
nature — to  fall  more  easily  into  "  disgruntlement " 
than  into  gratitude.  There  will  have  to  be  a  very 
considerable  sea-change  in  most  of  us  if,  supposing 
that  we  get  to  Heaven,  we  do  not  sooner  or  later  join 
the  army  of  dissatisfied  angels  chanting  discords  at 
the  street  corner.  Golden  streets  and  gates  of  pearl, 
harp-singing  and  anthems — oh,  how  weary  we  shall 
grow  of  them  unless  we  are  kept  eternally  busy  !  I 
desire  nothing  more  lovely  than  this  world  : — but,  alas  ! 
if  it  were  not  for  the  winter,  I  don't  think  I  should 
often  go  into  ecstasies  over  the  green  hedgerows,  the 
hills   and    valleys,   sunsets   and    still    summer   nights. 
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Sometimes  I  think,  perhaps,  that  this  life  is  a  kind 
of  winter  in  Heaven,  and  that  we  are  sent  periodically 
to  earth  in  order  to  make  us  appreciate  our  celestial 
blessings  again  when  we  get  back  to  them.  It  is,  as 
I  have  already  declared,  so  damned  easy  to  take  for 
granted  the  things  for  which  we  should  never  cease 
to  be  actively  grateful,  and  to  spend  all  our  time, 
metaphorically,  grovelling  before  something  we  haven't 
got,  but  feel  we  should  like  to  possess  more  than  any- 
thing God  can  give  us — ^just  because  so  far  He  hasn't 
given  it  to  us.  There  is,  we  are  told,  always  a  "  flaw  " 
in  the  amber  ;  but,  alas  !  such  is  human  nature  that, 
if  we  obtain  possession  of  the  amber,  there  comes  a 
moment,  sooner  or  later,  when  it  looks  just  like  a 
piece  of  common  barley  sugar,  and  all  that  rivets  the 
eye  is  the  flaw.  The  unselfish  of  this  world  are  rarely 
appreciated  at  the  proper  value  of  their  unselfishness. 
There  is,  indeed,  far  more  joy  in  the  sudden  unselfish- 
ness of  the  usually  selfish  person  than  in  the  lifelong 
sacrifice  of  one  whose  first  thought  has  always  been 
to  go  without,  and  to  find  as  much  satisfaction  as  they 
may  by  so  doing.  And  it  is  the  same  with  every 
other  wonderful  and  precious  virtue,  to  say  nothing 
of  beauty.  At  the  beginning  we  are  on  our  knees 
before  them.  After  a  little  while  we  are  standing 
up.  After  a  little  while  longer  we  are  walking  away 
to  save  ourselves  from  yawning.  So,  if  only  we  could 
arrange  that  our  lives  were  a  long  series  of  beginnings, 
doubtless  we  should  really  be  in  Heaven.  That  is 
why  the  person  who  is  perpetually  burning  with 
enthusiasm   for  every  new   thing  is  a   person   to  be 
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envied.  The  faithful  know  not  half  the  ecstasy  in 
which  the  fickle  glory.  The  rolling  stone  has  a  much 
more  exciting  time  than  the  one  which  stays  where 
it  is  and  is  content  to  gather  moss.  The  convert  is 
far  more  thrilled  by  his  conversion  than  the  man  who 
adheres  to  the  religion  in  which  he  was  baptised.  Give 
me  enthusiasm,  and  you  give  me  something  which 
can  easily  be  mistaken  for  happiness.  And  sometimes 
I  think  that  happiness  consists  in  being  dissatisfied, 
but  living  in  hopes  of  being  contented  later  on.  And 
if  we  could  only  keep  up  that  dissatisfaction  and  pre- 
serve that  hope,  the  years  would  fly  as  so  many  days, 
and  the  days  would  seem  but  moments  even  as  they 
passed.  For  it  is  getting  what  we  want  and  having 
henceforward  to  live  with  it,  which  makes  us  too  often 
inclined  to  be  peevish  and  ungrateful.  It  is  the  bliss 
which  is  just  round  the  corner  which  seems  to  be  the 
greatest  bliss  of  all.  Providing  only  that  the  corner 
be  in  sight — the  best  of  that  bliss  is  already  ours.  The 
sin  of  taking  the  good  things  of  life  for  granted  is  an 
extra  one  added  to  the  Deadly  Seven.  And  it  is  one 
which  we  fall  into  easier  than  into  any  other.  But  I 
know  of  no  sin,  except  perhaps  tittle-tattle  and  gossip, 
which  creates  more  unhappiness  in  this  world.  So  the 
person  whose  desires  are  always  zigzagging,  as  it 
were,  is  really  and  truly  born  under  a  lucky  star.  He 
never  knows  the  boredom  of  getting  what  he  wants 
and  having  to  live  with  it  always.  I  don't  say  he  is 
an  estimable  citizen.  For  if  you  can't  depend  on 
people — where  are  you  ?  But  I  do  say  that  he  gets 
an  enormous  amount  of  interest  out  of  life — and,  if 
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our  life  be  not  interesting,  it  isn't  worth  living.  Very 
rarely  does  he  ever  take  anything  for  granted  ;  for 
the  simple  reason  that  he  is  always  snatching  at  things 
just  out  of  his  reach.  But  the  exercise  keeps  him 
alive,  whereas  the  worst  of  getting  what  you  want  is 
that  it  too  often  makes  you  "  dead  "  and  dreary.  So 
the  Parsifals  of  the  world  have,  really  and  truly,  a 
far  more  thrilling  time  than  those  who  guard  the  Holy 
Grail.  They  may  not  think  so  ;  but,  because  they 
are  always  searching,  always  pressing  forward — they 
have.  It  is  like  the  trill  of  loving,  as  opposed  to  the 
placid  state  of  being  loved.  When  Christopher  Colum- 
bus returned  home,  I  am  sure  that  he  found  Europe 
terribly  over-discovered.  And  so,  nothing  brought 
him  contentment  until  he  began  making  preparations 
for  another  voyage.  To  discover  America  must  be 
most  exciting  ;  but  having  discovered  it — must  always 
add  an  additional  lustre — say  to  the  North  Pole.  And 
that  is  a  metaphor  as  well  as  a  parable. 


Heaven  Changes  with  the  Tears 

YOU  may  seek  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  Youth  by 
beautiful  pictures  of  angels  singing  on  wet 
clouds  as  the  kind  of  Heaven  to  which  they  may  hope 
to  attain,  should  they  do  all  that  their  elders  tell  them, 
and  most  of  the  things  which  these  same  elders  don't 
do  ;  but  Youth  would  be  far  more  thrilled  if  the 
picture  represented  a  kind  of  celestial  reproduction  of 
the    present    cabaret    entertainment    running    at    the 
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"  Hotel  Metropole  "  and  the  "  Piccadilly."  Which 
is  quite  natural,  after  all.  For  when  we  are  young 
and  strong,  Heaven  never  seems  a  friendly  place — 
quite  otherwise,  in  fact.  It  is  only  as  we  grow  older 
that  Heaven  become  really  "  fireside."  At  last  there 
comes  a  time  when  Death  hides  more  of  your  real 
friends  than  life  reveals.  And  so  it  loses  half  its  sting. 
For  one  says  to  oneself,  "  If  there  be  no  life  hereafter 
— well,  we  shan't  know  anything  about  it.  And  if 
there  be  a  life  Beyond — how  lovely  it  will  be  to  clasp 
hands  once  more  with  all  those  loved  ones  whom 
death  took  from  us  to  our  lasting  sorrow  !  " 

But  even  in  things  terrestrial  the  same  difference 
applies.  Consult  any  young  man  concerning  what 
he  considers  to  be  a  "  good  time  " — and  what  in  his 
mind  is  Heaven,  if  it  be  not  a  "  good  time  "  prolonged 
for  ever  ?  Be  sure,  too,  his  "  dream  "  will  include 
at  least  one  girl,  probably  a  Jazz  band,  certainly  a 
good  dinner  (with  wine),  and  a  bank-book  which  does 
not  return  disagreeable  answers  to  timid  questions. 
Of  course,  his  "  dream  "  may  be  an  expedition  into 
the  jungle,  or  a  picnic,  or  a  tramp  through  Europe. 
But  for  all  practical  purposes  the  adjuncts  to  this  state 
of  bliss  will  be  just  the  same — though  their  names 
may  alter.  But  if  you  told  him  that  he  will  one  day 
discover  that  his  true  happiness  will  consist  in  peace 
and  comfort  and  a  placid  but  very  steadfast  love,  he 
would  probably  look  at  you  compassionately  and  think 
within  himself  that,  if  that  be  all  that  Life  is  to  give 
him — well,  he  might  just  as  well  die  young.  And 
perhaps   from    his   point   of  view  he   will   be   right. 
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Heaven  is  a  place  which  only  the  elderly  can  regard 
without  flinching,  even  with  a  certain  joy.  They 
have  lived  through  the  Jazz  years,  and  to  them  a 
Jazz  band  is  merely  a  few  young  men  of  nondescript 
nationality  making  much  noise  in  simply  admirable 
time.  And  as  for  girls  ?  There  are  so  many  of 
them  !  And  each  man  knows  at  last  that  he  could 
have  lived  quite  happily  with  at  least  six  !  I  don't 
mean  at  once^  of  course — but  any  one  of  them  for 
any  length  of  time.  Concerning  a  "  good  dinner 
(with  wine)  "  — ah  !  there  perhaps  both  Youth  and 
Age  may  share  each  other's  dreams.  For  a  dyspeptic 
old  age  is  like  Youth  minus  a  limb — half  the  pleasures 
proper  to  his  years  are  denied  him.  But  Age  realises 
the  joys  of  the  possible,  while  Youth  is  always  search- 
ing after  impossibilities  and  weeping  because  the 
ephemeral  refuses  to  become  permanent. 

Youth  secretly  loathes  the  commonplace,  ordinary, 
everyday  things — old  friends,  old  associations,  memo- 
ries, even  hot-water  bottles.  It  is  all  out  for  lime- 
light and  "  slow  music,"  love — which  firmly  believes 
that  perfect  happiness  would  consist  in  lying  in  the 
loved-one's  arms  for  ever  and  ever  ;  friendship — 
beginning  with  the  question,  "  What'll  you  have  ?  " 
and  ending  in  a  smoke-room  story  ;  and  revolution, 
and  the  gentle  asphyxiation  of  every  one  over  fifty  who 
says  them  "  nay."  And  Age  is  incredibly  stupid  if 
it  grudges  Youth  these  fast  and  furious  beatitudes. 
If  it  be  wise  it  will  let  Youth  carry  on  in  the  way 
it  prefers.  For  it  will  know  that  the  struggle  to 
achieve  the  impossible  is  all  to  the  good  of  the  world, 
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and  that  later  on,  when  the  struggle  is  over,  there 
will  still  remain  the  neglected  Little  Things  of  which 
the  only  solid  foundations  of  happiness  consist.  And 
it  is  extraordinary  how  we  all  come  back  to  the  Little 
Things  at  last.  We  long  for  the  Millennium,  of 
course,  but  while  we  are  waiting  for  it,  it  is  very  nicely 
reflected  in  our  early  morning  cup  of  tea.  We  try 
to  thrill  to  the  picture  of  the  cohorts  of  the  Blessed 
singing  in  eternal  ecstasy,  but  secretly,  within  our  own 
hearts,  it  would  give  us  infinitely  greater  pleasure  to 
pass  a  quiet  evening  with  an  old  and  valued  friend, 
talking  about  old  days  over  the  fireside.  The  longer 
we  live,  the  more  the  human  world  becomes  merely 
a  talking  collection  of  comparative  strangers,  and  the 
more  the  Other  World  becomes  peopled  by  those  we 
truly  love.  And  because  so  many  of  those  we  love 
have  crossed  to  the  Other  Side — the  fear  of  death 
becomes  negligible.  We  somehow  think  that  we  shall 
not  find  these  loved  ones  singing  there  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  harps,  but  ready  to  give  us  a  jolly  welcome 
in  a  purely  earthly  fashion,  with  a  cup  of  tea  all  ready 
for  us  and  the  promise  of  a  long  and  happy  and  intimate 
evening  after  that.  Briefly,  as  we  grow  older  we 
cease  to  regard  a  possible  Life  Hereafter  as  a  kind  of 
glorified  Transformation  Scene,  but  as  a  peaceful, 
happy,  friendly  place,  wherein  we  may  carry  on  the 
good  we  have  tried  to  do  in  this  life,  helped  by  all 
those  we  have  known  and  loved  so  long.  And  strangely 
— though  happily,  thank  goodness  ! — the  Little  Things 
of  Life  seem  to  reflect  this  kind  of  Heaven  far  more 
than  life's  ecstasies.     The  man,  who  despises  what  I 
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always  refer  to  as  the  Hot- water  Bottle  joys,  must 
be  very  young  or  else  inordinately  fortunate.  And 
by  hot-water  bottle  joys  I  don't,  of  course,  mean 
merely  hot-water  bottles,  nor  even  those  creature- 
comforts  which  grease  the  wheels  of  the  Everyday 
and  help  to  keep  us  in  good  temper.  I  mean  all 
those  unnoticeable  bits  of  happiness  which  Youth 
disdains  to  notice  or  to  regard  as  belonging  to  happi- 
ness at  all.  Spring  is  only  really  and  truly  Spring  to 
the  Old.  Hearts  do  not  really  break  after  forty-five. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  subtle  pleasure  in  resignation 
— once  it  has  lost  its  early  pain.  Happiness  is  more 
often  than  not  just  Peace  spelt  in  another  way.  We 
discover  all  these  things  at  last.  The  discovery  is  the 
compensation  which  Time  gives  us  for  many  of  the 
things  we  once  thought  all-important — which  Time 
took  away.  There  are  really  only  two  supreme 
miseries  in  life — poverty  and  ill-health.  Other  miseries 
can  be  conquered  at  last,  and  in  conquering  them 
we  find  many  an  unsuspected  strength,  or,  at  any 
rate,  an  unsuspected  sanctuary.  So,  though  the 
orthodox  Heaven  really  and  truly  comforts  no  one, 
our  ideas  concerning  it  gradually  demand  less  and  less 
of  the  miraculous  ;  and,  as  our  "  faith  "  loses  its 
miraculousness,  it  seems  to  become  so  much  more 
friendly.  For  to  us  Heaven  is  peopled,  not  by  angels, 
but  by  old  friends  ;  its  pleasures  are  the  simple  plea- 
sures of  everyday  life  ;  its  work  is  the  work  we  long 
more  than  anything  else  to  do.  And  God — should 
He  be  visible  .? — becomes  the  embodiment  of  all  that 
we  need  in  sympathy  and  understanding  and  courage. 
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And,  as  with  Adam  and  Eve,  we  believe  that  He  will 
surely  walk  with  us  in  His  garden  when  our  day's 
work  is  done. 


A  Deserted  Queendom 

WITHOUT  any  doubt  whatsoever,  Elinor 
Carrington  loved — people.  She  also  loved 
certain  persons  ;  but,  as  these  special  favourites  varied 
with  the  passing  years,  it  was,  on  the  whole,  difficult 
to  distinguish  them  from  "  people."  Just  as  some 
women  concentrate  on  their  family,  and  anything 
which  happens  in  the  outside  world  that  does  not  even 
remotely  interfere  with  the  security  of  their  family 
may  be  said,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  not  to  happen 
at  all,  so  Elinor  Carrington  concentrated  on  her  own 
special  circle  of  intimate,  if  changing,  "  cronies." 
She  had  to  cherish  every  one  of  them.  The  fact  that 
many  of  them  called  her  their  "  little  adopted  mother  " 
describes  exactly  the  form  her  kindness  took.  And 
kind  she  was  .  .  .  very,  very,  kind.  Truly,  however, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  the  devotion  she  showered  on 
her  circle  of  friends  was  that  kind  of  devotion  which 
renders  its  object  somewhat  doubtful  as  to  whether  or 
no  he  may  call  his  "  soul  "  his  own  ;  but  as  it  was  for 
the  most  part  expressed  in  organised  entertainment  of 
one  kind  or  another,  and  an  ever-ready  willingness  to 
listen  and  to  sympathise  and  to  help  in  any  kind  of 
trouble,  the  object  of  her  loving-kindness  was  quite 
content  to  leave  his  soul  in  the  keeping  of  Elinor  Car- 
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rington.  In  any  case,  if  the  question  were  asked — 
whose  "  soul  "  belonged  to  whom,  it  was,  whatever 
the  answer  might  be,  a  mutual  exchange.  Elinor 
Carrington's  "  soul  "  certainly  did  not  belong  to  Elinor 
Carrington.  Every  waking  moment  of  her  daily  life 
she  gave  up  to  that  large  circle  of  friends  whom  those 
outside  it,  being  somewhat  jealous,  described  as  the 
"  Carrington  set."  She  entertained  them  ;  she 
amused  them  ;  she  took  them  to  theatres,  dances  ; 
organised  picnics  and  excursions,  and,  when  she  con- 
sidered that  the  time  was  ripe  for  matrimony,  she 
married  them  off  among  themselves.  This  latter  act 
of  grace,  however,  created  a  good  deal  of  ill-feeling — 
not  among  those  who  thus  were  married  off,  but  among 
the  parents  of  the  married  couple.  They  naturally 
felt  that,  if  any  match-making  had  been  required,  they 
at  least  should  have  been  consulted.  But  there — 
they  were  powerless.  Propinquity  is  the  breeding- 
ground  for  passion, — or  something  very  like  it — when 
it  isn't  the  breeding-ground  for  boredom.  The  "  Car- 
rington set "  saw  so  much  of  each  other  every  day 
that  something  was  bound  to  happen  sooner  or  later 
to  the  more  susceptible  among  them — whether  that 
something  were  a  quarrel  or  a  kiss. 

Perhaps  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  "  Carrington 
set,"  apart  from  its  seemingly  inexhaustible  liveliness, 
lay  in  the  fact  that  each  member  of  it  was  considerably 
younger  than  Mrs.  Carrington.  Doubtless  the  reason 
for  this  was  because  Elinor  Carrington  had  no  children 
of  her  own.  Her  husband  was  an  easy-going  middle- 
aged   man,   who   probably   had   his   thwarted   desires, 
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but  outwardly  seemed  quite  content  if  fate  gave  him 
a  golf-course  and  a  good  dinner.     But  he  was  never 
childish — except  when  he  was  ill.      However,  lots  of 
men   become   infants   when    their    temperature   rises 
one   degree   above   normal.     So    Elinor    Carrington 
"  adopted  "  the  children  of  other  people,  and,  such 
was  her  adaptability,  that,  though  all  of  them  belonged 
to  a  generation  younger  than  her  own,  the  only  differ- 
ence between   them  was  a   mathematical   difference, 
never  an  emotional  one.      If  Betty  Cook  and  George 
Mackay,  two  of  the  younger  members  of  the  Car- 
rington circle,  found  themselves  dancing  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  one  could  be  also  quite  sure  to  find 
Elinor  Carrington  still  "  taking  the  floor  " — slightly 
ruffled,  perhaps,  but  nevertheless  undaunted  by  fatigue. 
An  hour  later  she  would  be  seen  gathering  together 
her  brood,  packing  them  all  into  her  very  spacious 
limousine,  and  dropping  them  one  by  one,  or  two  by 
two,  at  their  respective  homes.      And,  as  they  were 
"  dropped,"    each   of  the   girls   would   hug  and   kiss 
Elinor  Carrington  and  cry,  "  Little  mother — I  have 
enjoyed  myself  !  "     And  the  young  men  would  chaff 
her  as  if  she  were  their  own  age.     Just  one  or  two 
would  hold  her  hand  longer  than  might  be  deemed 
necessary  perhaps,  considering  the  chill  of  a  winter's 
morning.      But  Elinor  Carrington,  although  she  was 
forty  and  should,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  have 
been  preparing  for  the  "  Return  Journey,"  was  still 
so  fresh  and  plump  and  lovable  that  many  a  young  man 
faltered  on  the  border-line  between  a  Platonic  affection 
and  worship,  not  knowing  quite  on  which  territory 
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he  desired  to  plant  his  feet.  But  it  was,  of  course,  all 
perfectly  harmless  and  very  "  homey  "  and  jolly  ;  and, 
if  they  did  want  to  kiss  her — well,  was  she  not  their 
"  little  adopted  mother "  ?  And,  because  Elinor 
Carrington  knew  that  they  would  like  to  kiss  her,  and 
perhaps  she,  herself,  would  not  have  been  averse  from 
being  kissed,  there  was  in  it  all  far  more  of  maternal, 
protective  love  than  anything  serious  enough  to  make 
Mr.  Carrington  miss  an  easy  "  putt "  through  domes- 
tic worry — providing  he  ever  got  to  know. 

And  what  a  happy  little  "  family  "  it  was — which 
frequented  Elinor  Carrington's  spacious  house  on  the 
Grand  Avenue  at  Hove  !  Some  arrived  there  soon 
after  breakfast  because  they  wanted  Elinor  to  go  shop- 
ping with  them  and  help  them  to  choose  a  new  frock. 
There  was  always  two  at  least  in  for  lunch  ;  and  tea, 
of  course,  was  a  kind  of  "  open  meal  "  ;  while  rarely 
did  Mrs.  Carrington  and  her  husband  ever  dine  alone. 
Even  if  they  did,  Betty  Cook  and  her  brother  would 
almost  certainly  "  pop  in  for  a  jaw "  afterwards  ; 
and,  because  Betty  would  be  there,  Jim  Stanley  would 
"  run  round  "  ;  and,  because  Jim  ran  round,  so  would 
the  two  Hildebrandt  girls,  and  Jack  Seeley — who, 
until  Elinor  Carrington  met  him  at  a  luncheon  party 
a  few  months  previously,  knew  nobody  because  he  was 
a  "  stranger  "  to  Hove,  but  now,  thanks  to  Elinor's 
interest  in  him,  was  quite  convinced  that  he  knew 
everybody  worth  knowing.  And  because  he  was  a 
stranger,  and  Elinor  Carrington  believed  that  he  must 
be  lonely  (as  he  was),  and,  because  he  was  a  nice,  clean- 
looking  Englishman,  evidently  not  very  well  off,  but  a 
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good  dancer,  who  could  also  give  a  quite  easily  recog- 
nised imitation  of  Harry  Tate,  she  took  him  under  her 
wing.  And  then  he  became  definitely  of  the  "  Car- 
rington  set."  And  because  Jack  Seeley  would  be 
there,  Mabel  Williams  would  ring  Elinor  up  on  the 
'phone.  And,  although,  up  to  a  few  weeks  ago, 
Mabel  Williams  had  rightly  belonged  to  the  "  Stokes- 
ley  set  " — ^  "  set  "  in  definite,  but  hopeless,  opposition 
to  the  Carrington  one,  which  a  certain  Mrs.  Stokesley 
ran,  and  was  the  only  member  of  it  who  realised  how 
hopeless  her  opposition  would  likely  for  ever  be — it 
was  recognised  that  she  was  a  willing  renegade  from 
the  Stokesley  allegiance  and  presently  would  belong 
indisputedly  to  Elinor's  lively  brood. 

And  nobody  objected  to  these  incessant  visitations 
except  Mrs.  Carrington's  cook — who,  however,  was 
born  with  a  rooted  objection  to  everything,  except  her 
afternoon  "  off  "  and  her  "  day  out  "  every  other  Sun- 
day ;  though,  happily  for  her  mistress,  with  apparently 
insufficient  vitality  to  translate  her  objections  into 
actions,  or  even  into  words,  except  to  Ellen,  the  house- 
maid. But  Ellen,  the  housemaid,  gave  her  no  sym- 
pathy ;  not  because  she  didn't  deserve  commiseration 
very  often,  but  because  she  couldn't  "  abide  "  her  .  .  . 
"  never  could." 

As  for  Elinor  Carrington's  husband — known  as 
"  George  "  to  his  intimates  and  "  fatty  "  to  his  clerks 
— it  made  little  difference  who  might  fill  his  home. 
For  one  thing,  he  rather  liked  people  to  come  to  din- 
ner. He  had  so  many  things  to  tell  them  : — how  he 
had  done  the  ninth  hole  in  four,  for  instance,  and  how 
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he  had  lost  to  "  old  "  Cholmondeley  at  the  eighteenth 
by  making  the  damnedest,  rottenest  putt  anyone  had 
ever  seen  ;  how  the  Labour  Party  were  a  bally  lot 
of  scoundrels,  only  equalled  by  the  Hove  Town  Coun- 
cil. Elinor  had  no  interest  in  these  things.  Very 
rarely  did  she  play  golf,  and  when  she  did,  it  might  be 
said  of  her  play  that  it  consisted  entirely  of  one  blind 
swipe  and  a  shriek.  As  for  the  Hove  Town  Council, 
it  had  no  interest  for  her  at  all.  She  preferred  the 
Regent  Picture  House.  The  fact  that  visitors,  when 
they  arrived  at  his  house,  never  seemed  to  know  when 
to  go,  mattered  little  enough  to  Mrs.  Carrington's 
husband.  They  might  have  stayed  all  night  for  all 
George  Carrington  cared.  Winter  or  summer,  he 
went  to  bed  at  ten  o'clock  and  slept  so  soundly  that  the 
Last  Trump  would  have  to  sound  before  10.15  in  the 
evening,  or  not  earlier  than  eight  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, if  it  were  to  find  him  awake. 

And  Elinor,  of  course,  spent  her  whole  life  whirl- 
ing, as  it  were,  in  the  middle  of  somebody  else's 
"  whirl,"  which,  by  her  interest  in  it,  her  kindness 
and  exuberant  vitality,  she  seemed  somehow  to  make 
her  own.  On  Monday  she  chaperoned  a  dozen  young 
people  to  the  local  dance-hall.  On  Tuesday  she  took 
them  all  to  the  theatre.  Wednesday  found  her  "  treat- 
ing "  one  or  two  of  them  up  to  London  to  "  do  "  a 
matinee  and  dine  at  the  Trocadero.  Thursday,  she 
insisted  upon  having  a  "  quiet  evening  at  home,"  when 
the  girls  were  expected  to  bring  their  sewing  and  were 
not  expected  to  play  ping-pong,  or  dance  to  the  strains 
of   the    gramophone,    before    nine    o'clock.      Almost 
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invariably  on  Friday  they  all  clubbed  together  and 
took  a  box  at  the  music-hall  ;  and  for  Saturday  they 
usually  arranged  a  little  dance  among  themselves  ; 
while  on  Sunday,  after  meeting  on  the  Lawns  on  the 
sea-front  and  spending  most  of  the  time  settling  quarrels 
between  their  various  pet-dogs,  they  would  sleep  in 
the  afternoon,  meet  at  Elinor's  after  supper  and  "  yarn  " 
until  the  early  hours  of  the  morning.  Then,  in  the 
summer  there  was  bathing  and  tennis,  and  the  month 
Elinor  took  a  little  country  cottage  in  mid-Sussex  and 
lay  siege  to,  and  captured,  the  village  ;  and  lots  of 
motoring  excursions.  And  then,  in  order  to  break  the 
monotony  of  so  much  healthy  fun  and  innocent  amuse- 
ment, something  always  seemed  to  happen.  Betty 
Cook  lost  one  of  her  parents,  and  there  was  the  funeral 
and  the  wiping  away  of  tears  and  Elinor's  kindly  sym- 
pathy which  gradually  brought  back  the  sufferer's 
thoughts  to  the  joy  of  life  ;  or  one  of  the  Hildebrandt 
girls  would  fall  in  love  with  a  young  man  very  definitely 
not  of  the  "  Carrington  set,"  and  have  to  be  taken 
away  to  get  over  it  ;  or  Jim  Stanley  would  fall  in  love 
with  Mabel  Williams,  when  she  was  in  love  with 
Jack  Seeley, — which  was  doubly  unfortunate  because, 
Jack  Seeley  felt  more  at  home  with  women  much  older 
than  himself,  or  he  had  met  a  charming  American  girl 
the  Christmas  before,  whom  Elinor  had,  of  course, 
asked  down  to  stay  with  her  at  Hove — ^just  to  please 
him.  In  fact,  there  was  always  something  happening 
— and,  in  the  middle  of  that  happening,  not  perhaps 
the  central  figure,  but  very  deliberately  the  most 
prominent  one  in  the  background,  was  Elinor  Car- 
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rington — helping,  advising,  giving  herself  in  some  way 
or  another  to  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  those  most 
interested. 

Well,  she  had  her  reward — which  is  more  than  can 
be  said  for  most  of  our  self-sacrifices  in  life.  All  her 
protegees  came  to  her,  both  in  their  sorrow  and  in 
their  joy  ;  also  when  they  had  nowhere  else  to  go. 
And  they  called  her  their  "  little  adopted  mother," 
and  what  they  would  do  without  her — well,  honestly 
they  didn't  know.  It  would  scarcely  bear  thinking 
about.  Elinor  Carrington  did  not  think  about  it. 
The  fact  that  all  over  her  bedroom  walls,  and  in  her 
private  sitting-room,  and  on  the  stairs,  were  photo- 
graphic groups  of  the  various  Carrington  "  sets " 
throughout  the  years,  and  that  scarcely  any  member  of 
a  group  could  be  discovered  in  two  separate  photo- 
graphs, conveyed  nothing  to  her  in  the  way  of  warning. 

There  was,  for  example,  the  group  which  was  taken 
in  19 1 4 — just  before  the  War — when  the  "  Carrington 
set "  of  that  date  went  a  picnic  to  Arundel  and 
Elinor  took  a  "  snap-shot  "  of  the  occasion  as  a  souvenir. 
In  that  group  were  Milly  Waters,  Dorothy  Saunders 
and  her  sister,  Evelyn  ;  Lady  Constance  Gill,  Tony 
Strickland,  Natt  Goulder,  and  "  dear  old  little  Billy 
Jenkyns."  Well,  Milly  Waters  married  Tony,  and, 
although  she  only  lives  at  Bognor,  like  the  old  Woman 
who  lived  in  a  Shoe,  she  has  so  many  young  children 
— ^just  because  she  didn't  know  what  to  do.  So  her 
answers  to  Elinor's  invitations  arc  just  so  many  varia- 
tions of  "  I  pray  thee  have  me  excused."  Lady  Con- 
stance quarrelled  with  Dorothy  Saunders,  and  so  has 
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started  a  "  set "  of  her  own.  Now  she  only  smiles 
and  talks  to  Elinor  when  she  happens  to  meet  her — 
and  that  only  occurs  when  Lady  Constance  can't 
discover  a  side  street  handy.  Evelyn  Saunders  mar- 
ried out  of  the  "  Carrington  set "  and  went  to  live  in 
Manchester,  from  where  she  sends  Elinor  a  card, 
sometimes  accompanied  by  a  letter,  every  Christmas. 
"  Poor  old  Billy  Jenkyns "  was  killed  in  the  War, 
and  Natt  Goulder  somehow  or  other  "  dropped  out  " — 
principally  because  Elinor  considered  that  he  behaved 
very  badly  to  Milly  Waters — who,  poor  girl,  tried  so 
hard  to  combine  Good  Work  with  Fox  Trots  in  1916 
that  her  health  gave  way,  and  she  is  now  a  peevish 
invalid,  for  whom  only  Elinor  can  make  allowances. 
And,  as  with  the  19 14  "set,"  so  with  the  "set" 
of  19 10  and  1906,  and  the  various  war-time  "sets." 
The  photographic  record  remains,  but  the  figures 
have  vanished.  Some  got  married  and  started  a 
"  circle "  of  their  own.  Others  left  the  district. 
Just  a  few  quarrelled  among  themselves  and  retired. 
One  or  two  of  the  girls  drifted  away  from  it  because 
their  parents  did  not  see  eye-to-eye  with  Elinor  Car- 
rington in  respect  to  the  young  men  who  were  paying 
their  daughters  marked  attentions.  One  or  two  died. 
The  war-time  "  sets  "  contained  a  large  number  of 
faces  which  will  be  seen  on  the  front  at  Hove  no  more. 
Their  military  badges  and  their  photographs  crowd 
Elinor's  toilet-table  and  escritoire.  The  favourites, 
however,  are  on  the  toilet-table.  Had  they  been  her 
own  children,  she  could  not  have  felt  prouder  of  their 
valour,  or  remember  them  more  faithfully  or  more 
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tenderly,  when  they  made  the  supreme  sacrifice.      For 
EHnor  is  the  spirit  of  maternal  devotion.     So  long  as 
she  has  someone  to  amuse  and   "  mother,"  someone 
whose  life  she  can  lead,  while  pretending  to  live  her 
own,  she  is  happy.     And  not  only  is  she  happy, — but 
she  is  young  .  .  .  perhaps,  because  she  is  so  happy. 
Alas  !  when  Elinor  had  passed  her  forty-sixth  year, 
it  gradually  began  to  dawn   upon  her  consciousness 
that  she  was  not  really  the  central  moving,  organising 
figure  of  any  "  set "  whatsoever.     The  young  people 
had  gradually  begun  to  leave  her  for  the  chaperonage 
of  women  younger  and  more  vigorous  than   Elinor 
could   ever   more   hope   to   be.     The   girls   she   had 
"  mothered  "  ten  years  ago,  were  now  "  mothering  " 
on  their  own  account.     Their  attitude  towards  Elinor 
was  that  she  ought  to  be  at  home  and  in  bed  at  the 
hour  when   they,   themselves,   began   to   throw  open 
their  doors  and  wind  up  the  gramophone.     Naturally, 
when  they  met  her  in  the  street,  they  kissed  her  ; 
occasionally  using  towards  her  that  endearing  title  of 
"  little  adopted  mother,"  which  Elinor  prized  perhaps 
more  than  the  O.B.E.  she  had  been  awarded  during 
the  War  for   her    kindness    towards   the  "unwanted 
babies"    and   to  those    flighty   young   women   whose 
patriotic  fervour  generally  ended  by  giving  their  mothers 
an  extra  mouth  to  feed.     But,  for  the  most  part,  they 
seldom  met  her  if  they  didn't  meet  her  in  the  street. 
They  were  always  "  so  frantically  busy  "  : — a  dance 
last  night,  a  theatre  to-night.     To-morrow  ? — they 
were  all  going,  a  party  of  them,  to  the  Regent  Picture 
House  ;    Thursday  ? — the  same  party  were  going  to 
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Lewes  to  the  races  ;  Friday  and  Saturday  ? — well, 
they  were  certainly  booked  up  to  do  something.  But 
if  Elinor  would  come  in  to  tea  on  Sunday  ?  .  .  . 
"  Yes,  they  would  be  quite  alone  !  " 

Alas  !  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  it — when 
Elinor  was  forty-eight  her  "  set "  had  definitely 
deserted  her.  In  spite  of  herself,  she  had  begun  to 
lose  touch  with  the  young  people  whose  interests  she 
had  always  had  at  heart,  simply  because  they  were 
young  and  because  she  had  for  so  long  made  everybody 
else's  interests  her  own.  She  had  been  as  a  kind  of 
queen-bee  in  a  hive  full  of  buzzing  affection — and 
now  the  bees  had  gone  away  to  swarm  on  another 
tree.  Evidently  there  are  limits  even  to  the  link 
which  is  forged  by  unselfishness  and  disinterested  affec- 
tion. Elinor  had  reached  those  limits.  Some  of  the 
marriages  which  had  taken  place  among  members  of 
previous  Carrington  "sets"  had  turned  out  badly. 
Elinor  was  blamed.  Lady  Constance  Gill  had  mar- 
ried Lord  Northwater,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  her  parties  figured  more  frequently  in  the  journal, 
known  as  "  Brighton  and  Hove  Society,"  than  Elinor's 
had  ever  done,  or  now  could  ever  hope  to  do.  So 
the  Hildebrandt  girls  threw  in  their  lot  with  Lady 
Constance  and  relegated  Elinor  among  their  meta- 
phorical "aunts."  Moreover,  since  the  War,  there 
had  been  an  influx  of  young  men,  alien  to  the  town, 
for  whom  Elinor  meant  nothing  at  all — still  less  a 
social  "  tradition  "  j  just  a  jolly  middle-aged  matron, 
easy  to  talk  to  ;  a  woman,  who  gave  one  an  excellent 
dinner,  a  meal  infinitely  preferable  to  any  taken  in  the 
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County  Club,  or  in  a  restaurant — or,  in  fact,  any- 
where, if  one  had  to  pay  for  it  oneself.     And  alas  !  it 
must  here  be  confessed  that  Elinor  tried  to  form  by 
means  of  these  young  men,  the    nucleus   of  another 
"  Carrington   set " — and   failed    miserably.     For   the 
women,  who  were  now  the  pivot  around  whom  the 
young  and  the  merry  whirled,  were  so  very  much 
younger  than  she.     They  could  enter  so  much  more 
easily  into  the  high  spirits  of  their  own  parties,  and 
the  effort  seemed  to  cost  them  not  the  least  trouble. 
With  Elinor  it  was  different.     When,  after  a  lengthy 
visit  to  London  she  returned  with  the  very  latest  step 
in  the  Blues,  or  a  real  knowledge  of  how  they  danced 
the  Tango  abroad,  there  was  still  a  subtle  atmosphere 
of  strain  in  the  performance  she  gave  ;    which   not 
even  her  desire  to  teach   these  steps  to  anyone  who 
would  roll  up  the  dining-room  carpet  and  turn  on  the 
gramophone,  could  quite  destroy.      After  half  an  hour 
it  was  obvious  to  her  pupils  that  her  efforts  were  tiring 
her.      And,   if  they  danced  among  themselves,   they 
were  always  faced  by  the  fact  that  Elinor  was  "  sitting 
out "  and,  in  spite  of  her  fatigue,  simply  hating  to  do 
so.     So  they  were  faced  with  the  alternative  of  either 
giving  up  dancing  themselves,  or  suggesting  a  game  of 
Bridge  which  would  bring  in  their  hostess  as  an  active 
participator  in  the   fun.     Consequently,  after  learn- 
ing as   much   of  the  new  dance-steps  as  would  keep 
them  amused   in  a  ball-room,  the  next  time  Elinor 
suggested  a   "jolly  night"   at  her  house,  they  were 
engaged — though   each   wrote  to  assure  her  of  their 
disappointment  ;    in  fact,  nothing  would  have  pleased 
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them   more,  only  .  and   if  .   .   .  and   but   .  .  . 

For  quite  a  long  time,  however,  Elinor  continued 
to  have  a  prolonged  St.   Martin's  Summer  of  social 
success  as  the  giver  of  very  excellent  dinners.      But 
here  again  the  bitterness  was  brought  home  to  her 
that  young  people  since  the  War  do  not  seem  to  care 
overmuch  for  eating.      All  they  seem  to  require   is  a 
"  snack  "  sandwiched  between  half  a  dozen  Fox  Trots, 
only  really  enjoyed  if  partaken  with  their  dancing- 
partner,  who,  in  parenthesis,  is  the  only  partner  they 
will  deign  to  dance  with, — though  there  is  not  neces- 
sarily any  romance  between  them,  nor  anything  in 
common  except  an  ability,  born  of  long  practice,  to 
follow  each   other's  steps  without  foreknowledge  or 
preamble.     So,  about  ten  o'clock,  the  younger  visitors 
informed  Elinor  that,  though  they  would  have  simply 
loved  to  stay  until  midnight,  they  had  promised  their 
mothers  to  be  back  before  eleven  ;    or,  again,  they 
had  forgotten  their  latch-key  and  so  must  return  before 
the  family  had  gone  to  bed  ;    or,  briefly,  any  excuse 
which  would,  so  they  hoped,  leave  Elinor  in  a  pleasant 
glow  with  herself  and  in  ignorance  that  they  were 
really  all  going  to  meet  friends  and  spend  a  couple  of 
hours,  either  dancing  at  the  "  Metropole,"  or  looking 
into  Sherry's,  or  the  Regent  Dance  Hall,  or  just  meet- 
ing at  the  home  of  one  of  them  and  dancing  there 
for  the  rest  of  the  evening.     Thus,  after  ten  o'clock, 
Elinor  was  left  alone  with  a  few  elderly  people  who 
bored  her  ;    while,  even  the  slight  pleasure  she  had 
in  having  someone  with  her  at  all,  was  considerably 
tempered  by  the  knowledge  that,  only  a  few  years  ago, 
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she  would  have  been  the  centre  of  a  Hvely  throng — 
their  "  adopted  mother,"  but  also  a  kind  of  elder  sister, 
and  assuredly  a  pal.  Now,  however,  she  was  left  on  a 
kind  of  metaphorical  desert  island  which,  alas  !  was 
not  deserted — only  peopled  by  those  for  whom  she 
could  do  nothing  except  listen,  and  who  never  told  her 
anything  which  seemed  to  make  the  effort  of  listening 
appear  worth  while. 

For,  alas  !  the  tragedy  of  Elinor  Carrington's  Return 
Journey  lay  in  the  fact  that  all  the  time  she  was  making 
the  journey  out,  she  guarded  nothing  of  her  self  for 
herself  alone.  Never  once  had  she  watched  and 
tendered  any  interest  which  would,  as  it  were,  amuse 
her  during  a  rainy  day  when  she  would  be  quite  by 
herself  She  had  lived  other  people's  lives  so  com- 
pletely, that,  when  Time  eventually  proved  to  her 
that,  except  when  they  were  in  trouble,  or  ill,  or  bank- 
rupt, or  bored,  they  could  live  much  more  happily 
their  own,  by  themselves,  she  had  woken  up  to  discover 
that  she  really  had  very  little  of  her  own  life  to  live — 
at  least  the  kind  of  existence  she  wanted  to  lead.  True, 
she  had  a  beautiful  home  ;  but,  even  with  that  pos- 
session, all  she  was  expected  to  do  with  it  was  to  sit 
inside  and  pay  wages.  Had  she  wandered  into  her 
own  kitchen  after  the  morning  hour  which  she  daily 
spent  with  the  cook,  that  good  woman  would  have 
given  notice  on  the  spot.  Her  housemaid,  her  parlour- 
maid and  her  butler  knew  their  business  so  well  that, 
had  she  so  much  as  dusted  her  own  bedroom,  or  polished 
the  silver,  or  decantered  the  wine,  each  one,  as  she 
"  meddled  " — so    they  would    certainly   describe    her 
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efforts — in  his  or  her  special  preserve,  would  have 
packed  up  their  trunks  that  same  afternoon.  As  a 
mistress,  she  had  organised  her  home  so  well,  that 
now  it  was,  as  it  were,  self-organised.  To  interfere 
in  the  regular  working,  or  even  to  lend  a  hand,  would 
have  been  considered  by  her  staff  as  an  impertinence, 
or  as  a  form  of  prying,  or  as  a  deliberate  hint  that  they 
no  longer  knew  their  jobs.  So  Elinor  had  just  to 
get  up  in  the  morning,  do  a  little  shopping,  rest  after 
lunch,  hope  that  someone  would  drop  in  to  tea,  hope 
still  more  ardently  that  someone  would  propose  com- 
ing to  dinner,  and  then,  if  nobody  did,  wander  up  to 
bed  about  ten  o'clock — in  a  bad  temper  for  no  reason 
which  she,  or  her  husband,  or  her  servants  could 
account  for.  A  dull  and  objectless  existence  !  She 
had  indeed  become  a  back  number — a  social  back 
number,  than  which,  among  the  back  numbers,  there 
are  few  less  in  demand.  And,  not  even  when  she 
dyed  her  hair  a  dull  henna,  or  instituted  her  Saturday 
night  dances  and  her  Wednesday  evening  parties  to 
the  theatre  could  she  become  once  more  the  centre  of 
any  "  set " — merely  one  who  lived  on  the  fringe  of 
other  "  sets  " — in  them,  but  no  longer  of  them.  In 
middle-aged  amusements — dinner-parties,  long  gos- 
sips, parish  work,  the  organisation  of  charity  concerts, 
bazaars,  dances — she  had  only  had  a  forced  interest  at 
any  time.  Though  she  might  have  been  one  of  the 
leading  figures  in  the  organisation  of  all  of  them,  yet, 
when  they  took  place,  she  was,  as  it  were,  just  the 
figure  on  the  Christmas  Cake — of  interest,  but  only 
so  long  as  the  cake  remained  uncut.     Nor  could  she 
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now  lead  her  husband's  Hfe.  The  only  person  whose 
life  George  Carrington  wanted  to  share  was  some  man 
whose  golf  handicap  was  slightly  lower  than  his  own  -, 
who  played  Bridge  less  well,  and  at  Billiards  was  by 
comparison  a  mere  novice  ;  who  loved  to  listen,  and 
who,  by  listening,  learnt  to  love — z  rare  form  of  affec- 
tion !  His  wife,  though  he  declared  that  she  was 
"just  the  wife  for  him,"  only  merited  the  compliment 
just  because  he  really  didn't  require  a  wife  at  all — 
except  as  a  kind  of  table  decoration,  or  a  bosom  upon 
which  he  could  lay  his  head  when  a  mild  attack  of 
influenza  convinced  him  that  he  was  about  to  die. 
(And,  for  a  man  to  expire  in  his  wife's  arms,  is  often 
considered  by  him  to  make  up  to  her  for  years  of 
studied  indifference.  Strangely  enough  too,  the  wife 
often  agrees  with  him.  Thus  to  hold  him,  seems  to 
bring  back  to  her  memory  only  the  happy  past  which, 
should  he  recover,  she  will  immediately  forget — 
remembering  only  the  long  unpleasant  interlude. 
That  also  is  a  common  occurrence  in  the  life  of  wives  !) 

But  George  Carrington  always  seemed  to  recover  ; 
for  the  reason  perhaps,  that  there  was  never  anything 
serious  the  matter  with  him — at  least,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  his  own  physician.  So,  although  Elinor 
used  to  hold  his  head  to  her  bosom  as  the  best  method 
of  keeping  him  quiet,  all  the  time  she  was  telling  her- 
self that  he  was — "just  like  a  man  !  Always  such  a 
fuss  over  nothing  !  "  If  only  he  could  have  a  few  of 
her  headaches  .  .  .  ! 

Thus  Elinor's  Return  Journey  was  a  very  miserable 
homecoming — No,  not   homecoming,  so   much   as    a 
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coming  back  to  Self,  which,  of  course,  is  this  Return 
Journey  in  its  metaphorical  sense — miserable,  not 
only  for  her,  but  also  for  those  who,  while  not  neces- 
sarily loving  her,  had  perforce  to  live  with  her.  Be- 
cause, none  of  the  young  people  she  wanted  dropped 
in  to  dinner  as  they  used  to  do,  the  cook,  who  had 
been  with  her  for  fifteen  years,  was  given  notice. 
Elinor  really  couldn't  stand  her  "  tantrums "  any 
longer.  Because,  when  she  went  to  a  dance  she  felt, 
in  spite  of  all  evidence  to  the  contrary,  that  the  young 
men  danced  with  her  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  the 
elderly  men  who  asked  her  to  dance,  treated  the  sacred 
rite  of  the  double  chasse  as  if  it  were  a  romp  in  the 
polka,  she  had  very  much  to  say  concerning  the  selfish- 
ness, the  conceit,  and  the  hidden  immorality  of  the 
rising  generation.  And  because,  after  she  had  danced 
for  two  hours,  she  felt  dead  with  fatigue,  and  because 
the  next  day  she  either  had  a  cold,  or  a  certain  stiffness 
in  the  joints,  she  did  everything  she  possibly  could  to 
annoy  her  husband — ^and  she  did  it,  if  not  quite  uncon- 
sciously, at  least,  she  was  unconscious  of  her  deliberate 
intent.  In  fact,  she  lived  in  that  perpetual  state  which 
forages  after  "  slights,"  "  snubs  "  and  sins  of  omission 
in  others  as  well  as  their  commission  ;  a  state  which 
often  exasperated  her  friends  and  also  made  her,  Elinor 
Carrington,  very  miserable.  She  did  not  know  what 
was  the  matter  with  her.  And  invariably  people  who 
don't  know  what  is  the  matter  with  them — seek  for 
reasons  quite  outside  themselves.  Moreover,  she 
made  herself  more  miserable  by  the  knowledge  that 
such  ill-humour  as  she  showed  to  every  one  was  by  no 
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means  typical  of  her  real  nature.      Deep  down  in  her 
heart   she   was   still   the   same   lovable,    kind-hearted 
woman  she  had  always  been.      Her  tragedy  lay  in  the 
fact  that  she  seemed  unable  to  show  her  inward  senti- 
ments in  the  manner  she  had  always  shown  them — 
translating  them  directly  into  a  zest  for  life.      Her 
body,  it  would  seem,  had  lost  touch  with  her  spirit — 
so  that  her  still  youthful  heart  seemed  to  be  confined 
in  a  prison  which  deliberately  thwarted  its  every  effort 
to  beat  in  unison  with  other  hearts.      All  her  life  had 
she  entered  joyfully  into  the  lives  of  other  people — 
and,  because  youth  is  so  very  much  more  responsive 
than  age,  young  people  had  invariably  been  her  inti- 
mates.     But  there  are  limits  to  which  middle-age  can 
respond  actively  to  the  "  call  "  of  youth.     Elinor  had 
reached  those  limits.      Middle-aged  people,  who  were 
her  contemporaries,  had  no  desire  to  respond  to  her 
advances.      Her  efforts  at  sympathy,  they  looked  upon 
as  curiosity  :    her  tentative  advice — ^just  impertinence. 
Dances  they  abhorred.      Infinitely    they   preferred   a 
meal  taken  in  a  restaurant  to  one  partaken  in  a  wood. 
The  "  pictures  "  tired  their  eyes.     They  had  no  love- 
affairs   which    they   wanted    to   discuss   with    Elinor 
When   death   robbed  them  of  a  relation,  they  were 
quite  capable  of  making  the  funeral  arrangements  by 
themselves.     They  were,  in  fact,  creatures  of  fixed 
habits — and  people  of  fixed  habits  only  demand  an 
unbroken  routine.     They  resent  even  a  kindly  dis- 
posed woman  of  their  own  age  deliberately  striving  to 
give  them  a  "  good  time  " — by  "jollying  them  up  !  " 
And  so  Elinor  was  left  on  a  kind  of  deserted  island 
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over  which  she  had  once  "queened,"  Her  subjects, 
however,  had  declared  for  a  repubhc  with  themselves 
as  so  many  presidents.  Even  a  dethroned  queen 
seemed  like  an  anachronism — an  anachronism  threat- 
ening their  own  individual  independence.  Probably, 
had  she  had  children,  she  would  have  gradually  sunk 
into  the  twilight  years  without  protest.  Children 
would  have  taken  her  out  of  herself — by  marrying 
and  having  children,  or  getting  into  scrapes,  or  coming 
round  to  see  her,  asking  her  advice,  and  staying  to 
lunch  because  it  was  their  maid's  day  out.  A  thousand 
pleasant  "  interruptions."  Then,  probably,  by  this 
time,  there  would  have  been  grandchildren — and 
Elinor  would  have  been  able  to  live  over  again  some 
of  the  joys  and  anxieties  of  her  own  young  married 
life.  But  alas  !  she  had  no  children — had  never  had 
any.  Both  she  and  her  husband  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  from  the  beginning  that  a  family  was  not 
at  all  essential  to  their  married  happiness.  And  Elinor 
never  realised — until,  of  course,  it  had  been  too  late 
— that  all  her  devotion  and  interest  in  the  young  mem- 
bers of  the  varying  "  Carrington  sets "  throughout 
the  years  had  really  been  a  kind  of  suppressed  maternity 
— struggling  for  expression.  And  yet,  not  altogether 
that.  For,  ever  since  she  had  been  a  girl,  Elinor  had 
been  imbued  with  an  almost  inexhaustible  joy  in  the 
mere  fact  of  being  alive.  Had  she  been  forced  to 
earn  her  own  living,  doubtless  she  would  have  suc- 
ceeded without  the  least  trouble.  But  her  circum- 
stances had  always  been  "  easy," — and  so  she  indulged 
her  superfluous  energy  along  the  lines  which  offered 
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the  least  effort  and  promised  the  quickest  return  in 
excitement.  She  had  played  the  game  always — but 
always  alas  !  it  had  been  a  "  game."  And  now  she 
had  become  too  old  to  play.  But  because  she  had 
never  guarded  any  sanctuary  which  belonged  to  her- 
self alone,  and  the  "  game  "  had  perforce  to  be  called 
"  off  " — there  seemed  really  very  little  more  for  which 
to  live.  Crept  over  her  inner-life  a  devastating  atmos- 
phere of  boredom — "  soul  "  boredom,  than  which 
there  is  nothing  more  depressing  ;  the  more  so  as  often 
it  cannot  be  either  explained,  nor  revealed. 

Never  had  Elinor  lived  an  inner-life  of  her  own. 
All  the  time  she  had  been  giving  out  .  .  .  giving  out 
.  .  giving  out.  The  gift  had  been  an  easy  one, 
requiring  no  effort  ...  or  very  little — while  she  had 
been  young.  But  even  the  smallest  gift  must  be 
received  by  someone.  The  tragedy  of  Elinor's  gener- 
osity lay  in  the  fact  that  she  could  give  no  more  of 
the  gifts  which  had  made  her  popular  and  locally 
famous  ;  while,  now  that  she  was,  in  a  metaphorical 
sense,  bankrupt — those  who  had  taken  from  her, 
considered  it  was  quite  unnecessary  to  give  her  some- 
thing in  return  ;  such  a  thought  never  entered  their 
heads.  But  worst  of  all,  Elinor  had  nothing  to  give 
herself.  Always  it  had  been  one  of  her  slogans  that 
she  never  had  any  time  to  read.  Art,  literature,  music, 
science,  politics,  history — she  had  only  studied  them 
superficially  as  a  means  by  which  to  carry  on  the  con- 
versation with  pompous-minded  people,  to  whom, 
nevertheless,  it  was  her  duty  to  talk.  Nor  had  she 
ever  cared  for  gardening,  nor  travel,  nor  for  philan- 
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thropy — except  spasmodically  ;  nor  for  friendship 
— in  the  deeper,  more  significant,  and  likely  more 
abiding  way  in  which  true  friendship  is  fostered  and 
guarded  throughout  the  long  years.  No,  she  had 
always  liked  life — and  she  translated  life  into  so  much 
harmless  excitement.  And  now,  although  the  desire 
for  excitement  still  persisted,  the  means  by  which  it 
could  be  kept  up  seemed  to  have  deserted  her.  Time 
had  driven  her  back  upon  herself,  and  alas  !  she  had 
nothing  to  come  back  to.  It  looked  as  if  her  Return 
Journey  were  to  be  a  kind  of  involuntary  detention — 
a  kind  of  comfortable  prison  in  which  she  would  be 
allowed  to  sit  at  the  window  to  watch  the  world  o;ad- 
ding  about  and  enjoying  itself  in  the  way  she  would 
have  wished  to  gad  about  and  enjoy  herself  too — had 
not  Nature  locked  the  door  and  barred  the  windows. 
A  comfortable  prison,  maybe, — but  a  prison  all  the 
same  for  just  so  long  as  she  felt  that  her  only  happiness 
lay  in  escape. 

And  this,  perhaps,  will  go  on  for  several  years. 
But  it  will  not  endure  all  the  rest  of  Elinor  Carring- 
ton's  life.  It  is  just  a  temporary  tragedy  which  most 
people  go  through  when  they  must  perforce  start  to 
turn  back  and  have  never  guarded  any  interest  to  keep 
their  hearts  and  minds  alive,  nor  any  "  song  within  a 
song  "  to  fill  their  day-dreams  with  a  melody  surging 
upward,  louder  and  louder,  as  they  grow  older  and 
their  feet  seem  less  firmly  implanted  upon  the  solid 
earth  on  which  they  live.  For  Time  seems  eventually 
to  detach  us  from  the  links  which  once  appeared  as  if 
they  were  forged  to  last  for  a  lifetime.      And  then — 
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oh,  so  gradually  ! — the  years  seem  to  break  them  one 
by  one,  or  they  sag,  until  it  is  as  if  they  only  held  to- 
gether by  the  merest  thread.  And  so,  at  last  and  at 
length,  we  have  to  stand  alone.  Or  almost  alone. 
Just  our  dreams  and  our  memories  and  those  hopes 
which  struggle  towards  the  light  through  doubt  and 
logic  and  what  our  fellowmen  call  "  reason."  And 
so  at  length  we  are  obliged  to  forge  intangible  links  to 
intangible  objects — beauty,  thought,  faith  or  dis- 
belief ;  all  those  elements  of  peace  within,  because 
they  are  final,  which  go  to  make  up  the  happiness  of 
being  alone  ;  saving  us  at  the  same  time  both  from 
boredom  as  well  as  from  despair.  For  it  is  the  life 
which  we  have  led  within  ourselves  from  which  we 
must  draw  sustenance  and  comfort  as  we  begin  to 
make  preparation  for  the  Return  Journey — back  to 
ourselves.  And  in  this  dream  world  of  our  inner- 
being  we  are  ageless,  even  when  we  are  not  eternally 
young.  And  because  we  are  ageless  we  do  not  lose 
our  interests,  nor  our  enthusiasms,  nor  our  zest  for  life. 
There  is  always  something  to  live  for,  some  new 
spiritual  experience  to  go  through.  The  life  within 
ourselves  becomes  so  real  at  last  that  we  are  no  longer 
frightened  by  the  thought  of  solitude.  It  is  not  so 
much  that  we  are  self-contained,  as  that  the  whole  of 
the  mystery  of  life  is  contained  within  ourselves. 
And  so,  as  the  personal  equation  becomes  less  distinct, 
so  the  impersonal  equation  becomes  clearer  and  clearer 
still.  It  is  as  if  the  scales  fell  suddenly  from  the  hidden 
eyes  within  our  heart  and  mind.  New  beauties,  new 
interests  are  revealed.     And  with  this  revelation  there 
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comes  a  clearer  knowledge  of  the  significance  of  human 
life,  our  own  in  particular,  and  those  things  which  go 
to  make  up  true  happiness  and  contentment.  What 
to  do  with  our  lives  is  no  longer  a  mystery  to  fret  our 
spirits  and  to  take  from  our  hearts  the  full  savour  of 
conscious  existence.  We  have  learnt  to  depend  upon 
ourselves  for  all  the  joy  of  the  everyday.  So  we 
become  independent  of  most  of  those  adjuncts  to 
happiness  without  which  too  many  people  believe 
they  cannot  possibly  feel  grateful  to  their  Creator  for 
being  alive.  We  stand  alone.  And  yet,  strangely 
enough,  we  have  never  felt  less  alone — than  now.  We 
have  discovered  ourselves  for  the  first  time.  Our  place 
in  the  divine  scheme.      And  the  discovery  is  thrilling. 

The  Old  Familiar  Talk 

THERE  comes  a  time  in  life  when  we  feel  that 
we  not  only  do  not  want,  but  that  we  literally 
cannot^  make  new  friends.  Truthfully,  we  can't  be 
bothered.  The  old  ones  may  not  be  perfect,  but  at 
least  they  know  us.  We  know  them.  The  acute 
angles  of  intimate  association  have  been  rounded. 
What  remains  of  what,  perhaps,  was  once  upon  a 
time  a  platonic  infatuation  may  be  just  a  common- 
place give-and-take — or  rather,  there  is  nothing  else 
to  give,  nothing  else  to  take  : — but,  simply  because 
there  is  nothing  else  either  to  give  or  to  take,  the  rest 
is  at  any  rate,  peaceful — like  the  twilight  of  a  still 
October  day.  As  friends  we  may  have  talked  our- 
selves out  years  ago.     Still,  there  remain  memories. 
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And  memories,  especially  the  more  trivial  ones,  have 
a  wav  of  becoming  clearer  and  clearer  as  the  incidents 
remembered  sink  further  and  further  into  the  past. 
At  any  rate,  the  magic  words  "  Do  you  remember  ?  " 
link  two  people  by  bonds  more  difficult  to  destroy 
than  mutual  interests,  mutual  enthusiasms,  a  livelihood 
equally  shared.  And  so,  between  old  friends  there  is 
always  the  Past  to  talk  over,  and,  after  a  certain  age, 
the  Past  becomes  more  a  reality  than  the  Present. 
Which  is  one  of  Time's  happy  consolations.  New 
friends  demand  a  greater  mental  energy  than  elderly 
people  are  prepared  to  give.  People  talk  a  great  deal 
about  Love  at  First  Sight  and  Friendship  which  is 
born  at  a  glance.  But  it  isn't  really  Love,  nor  is  it 
Friendship  which  thus  springs  suddenly  into  existence. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  it  is  just  Infatuation — without  that 
"  sting  "  which  the  word  Infatuation  carries  with  it 
in  the  mind  of  those  people  who  utter  it.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  as  if  Fate  had  suddenly  given  into  the  hands 
of  another  the  key  to  all  that  is  real  and  best  within 
his  heart  and  mind.  Thrilling — while  it  lasts.  Un- 
fortunately, none  of  us  can  live  up  to  the  best  within 
our  minds  and  hearts  all  the  time.  No  mind  and  no 
heart  can  sustain  such  a  blessed  consummation.  The 
best  within  us  is  for  the  most  part  a  short-winded 
courser.  In  a  metaphorical  sense,  it  rushes  forward, 
springs  joyfully  into  the  air — arms  thrown  wide  apart, 
its  face  turned  upward  towards  the  "  stars  " — only  to 
sink  down  sooner  or  later,  weary  of  its  own  volition. 
And  few  loves  and  few  friendships  can  survive  this 
period  of  quiescence.      It  is  as  if  they  had  both  come  to 
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a  dead  end.  And  Time  alone  can  turn  a  Dead  End 
into  a  Garden.  At  first  we  think  such  a  commonplace 
denouement  to  be  a  tragedy.  At  long  last  we  begin 
to  realise  that  it  was  a  blessing  after  all.  Only  a  l| 
heart  and  mind  empty  of  intrinsic  beauty  are  content 
to  make  the  commonplace  Dead  Level  a  wilderness 
of  dreariness  and  "  drab."  Enthusiasm  and  infatua- 
tion are  easy  to  come  by.  They  are  both  difficult  to 
sustain.  It  is  what  happens  in  the  peaceful  aftermath 
which  binds  one  man  with  another.     We  begin  so  often  y 

in  the  belief  that,  with  the  one  we  love,  we  shall  go  I 

on  talking  joyfully  for  ever.  We  live  at  last  to  realise, 
that  the  people  who  appeal  to  us  most  of  all  are  just 
those  with  whom  we  can  be  quite  content  never  to 
utter  a  word.  And  yet,  the  longer  we  live  the  clearer 
we  perceive  that  the  world  contains  comparatively  few 
people  with  whom  we  can  thus  be  happy.  The  rest 
seem  to  imagine  that,  unless  they  are  always  talking, 
they  are  communicating  nothing.  Whereas  far  more 
is  often  said  amid  silence  than  when  the  tongue  is 
wagging  on  and  on.  And  that  at  last  is  just  the  one 
thing  we  cannot  endure.  Babbling.  But  with  new 
friends  one  must  needs  babble  if  only  to  learn  even- 
tually if  we  may  both  be  happy  together  saying  noth- 
ing. Topics  which  give  rise  to  animated  discussion 
may  keep  us  together  for  a  time,  but  the  real  interests 
at  long  last  centre,  for  the  most  part,  not  around  and 
around  theories  of  art,  of  self-expression,  politics,  pas- 
times and  the  Einstein  theory — but  simply  around 
such  things  as  the  installation  of  a  porcelain  bath,  by 
which  one  of  us  hopes  that  the  small  back-bedroom 
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will  become  metamorphosed  ;     the  crimson   rambler 
rose-tree  over  the  porch  which  seems  to  be  afflicted 
by  blight  ;    the  new  suit  of  clothes  or  new  hat  which 
one  proposes  to  order  ;    if  the  restoration  of  the  parish 
church  will  prove  an  improvement  or  be  a  permanent 
disfigurement  ;      discussions    concerning    new    wall- 
paper, parochial  matters,  the  last  book  from  the  circu- 
lating library,  and  especially  memories  engendered  by 
such   remarks   as   "  Do   you   remember   that   day   in 
Geneva  when  with  the  help  of  the  dictionary  you 
asked   for   '  une   bouteille   d'embonpoint '    when   you 
meant  to  order  a  bottle  of  stout '  ;    and  the  way  in 
which  I  would  always  ask  in  Naples  for  '  aqua  calda  ' 
when  I  wanted  cold  water,  and  the  waiter  who  always 
insisted  upon  bringing  me  water  boiling  hot  ?  "     So, 
if  a  mutual   interest  can  be  sustained  over  separate 
concerns  as  well  as  over  those  concerns  which  apply 
mutually,  then  the  Return  Journey  of  Friendship  can 
add  a  lustre  to  life  which  only  death  or  disease  can  dim. 
Alas  !   such  lustre  can  only  come  through  Time  and  a 
certain    amount    of   voluntary    labour.     The    rough 
edges  of  temperament  to  be  smoothed  down  ;   a  culti- 
vation of  the  art  of  being  blind  on  occasion  ;    pardon 
of  unintentional  slights  ;    an  armistice  declared  over 
opposing  opinions  ;    mutual  disappointments  in  each 
other  forgiven  and  forgotten  for  the  sake  of  the  love 
and   admiration  which   yet  remain.     All   the   battle- 
ground which  must  be  covered  by  two  people  if  they 
are  to  reach  together  the  bourne  of  an  enduring  peace. 
And  the  years  alone  can  bring  about  this  happy  armistice. 
That  is  why  there  comes  a  time  in  life  when  new 
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friends  become  impossible.  You  are  quite  content  to 
share  together  the  talking  stage  of  mere  acquaintance- 
ship, but  beyond  that  stage  you  neither  expect,  nor 
particularly  want,  to  go.  Not  only  because  there 
remains  scarcely  sufficient  time  left  to  you  to  traverse 
it,  but  because  you  do  not  feel  as  if  your  mind  and 
heart  retained  sufficient  energy  to  make  the  journey. 
So  you  lag  behind.  Lag  behind  among  the  friends 
with  whom  you  have  talked  yourself  out  long  ago, 
yet  still  find  peace  and  happiness  in  their  company, 
because,  instinctively,  you  realise  that  in  silence,  broken 
only  by  memories  and  trivialities,  you  are  neither  of 
you  alone — in  that  sense  of  inner-loneliness  which  is 
so  often  the  bane  of  youth  and  especially  of  some  old 
people,  with  whose  nature  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
the  average  man  to  assimilate.  They  are  the  needs 
of  the  commonplace  years  which  demand  most  to  be 
tended  and  guarded  :  the  sublime  moments  can  look 
after  themselves  during  the  short  while  in  which  they 
live.  The  Return  Journey  of  life,  love,  friendship, 
ambition,  is  always  more  or  less  commonplace.  But 
the  beauty  of  the  commonplace  can  be  made  a  subtler 
and  more  enduring  beauty  than  the  loveliness  of  sheer 
ecstasy.  That  is  to  say,  if  you  are  an  artist  in  the 
art  of  finding  happiness  in  life. 

j^rmistice  Night   1923 

I   HAVE  no  memory  for  dates.     The  dates  which 
I   can   remember   without   effort  are   a   strictly 
limited  list.      Christmas  Day — on  the  25th  of  Decem- 
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ber  :  the  landing  of  William  the  Conqueror  in  1066  : 
the  Great  Plague  in  1665,  and  the  Great  Fire  in  1666  : 
my  own  birthday  on — well,  who  cares  ?  .  .  .  (I 
have  arrived  at  that  time  of  life  when  my  birthday 
gives  me  about  as  much  satisfaction  as  the  arrival  of 
my  Income  Tax  demand.  Only  my  enemies  remem- 
ber it,  and,  of  course,  my  relations — since  relations 
love  to  remember  birthdays  ;  that  is  to  say,  when  it 
is  either  too  soon  or  too  late  to  give  a  present.  Other- 
wise their  great  delight  is  to  tell  us  that  "  We  don't 
look  a  day  over  thirty-five,"  or  "  We  are  not  wearing 
at  all  well,"  according  to  how  we  stand  in  their  favour 
at  the  moment.) 

But  enough  of  cynicism  .  .  . 

These  are  the  dates  which  I  could  give  anybody 
at  any  time  if  ever  they  asked  me  for  them  ;  which 
they  are  never  likely  to  do,  because  they  are  the  kind 
of  dates  that  everybody  remembers.  Therefore,  I 
cannot  preen  myself  on  my  profound  learning.  And 
this  is  annoying,  because  it  amounts  to  nearly  all  the 
knowledge  which  I  have  guarded  and  kept  after  five 
long  years  spent  at  a  big  Public  School  ;  except  to 
tell  anybody,  who  may  be  interested,  that  "  J'ai  perdu 
ma  plume,  mais  j'ai  vu  les  filles  de  I'avocat,"  and  that 
"  things  which  are  equal,  are  equal  to  one  another  " 
— or  some  such  obviousness  to  the  same  effect. 

Therefore,  although  I  knew  quite  well  that  Armis- 
tice Day  is  celebrated  some  time  in  the  month  of 
November,  I  could  not  recollect  the  actual  date  until, 
lunching  one  day  in  a  smart  London  restaurant,  I 
saw  a  notice  on  the  wall  informing  me  that  it  would 
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be  next  Wednesday,  and  that,  for  that  one  evening, 
the  management  were  offering  their  guests  some  very 
thrilHng  "  attractions." 

"  Noyes's  Celebrated  Jazz  Band." 

Dancing  from   lo  to  2  a.m. 

Carnival  Novelties. 

Book  your  table  noiv. 

It  all  sounded  extremely  dull  and  ordinary — but  what 
did  that  matter  ?  When  people  are  gathered  together 
determined  to  "  celebrate,"  and  champagne  is  flowing 
freely,  they  don't,  as  a  rule,  need  many  extraneous 
amusements.  After  the  third  glass,  life  becomes 
either  one  long  vale  of  tears  or  the  jolliest  "  scrum  " 
imaginable,  according  to  the  effect  which  alcohol  has 
upon  our  spirits. 

At  anv  rate,  I  was  sure  that  the  restaurant  would 
be  full.  People  love  to  find  a  logical  excuse  for  their 
enjoyment  and  for  being  completely  youthful  and 
silly.  There  still  remains  in  the  Protestant  world  a 
faint  influence  of  bygone  Puritanism,  which,  coupling 
enjoyment  with  the  Devil  and  youthful  silliness  with 
original  sin,  makes  an  indulgence  in  these  joys  more 
attractive  than  they  otherwise  might  be.  I  was  certain 
that  the  Jazz  Band  would  thump  and  screech,  bang 
and  whistle,  all  in  that  rhythm  which  can  make  a 
commonplace  Fox-trot  sound  inspiring  ;  and  a  hun- 
dred hearts  would  sigh  in  satisfaction,  and  a  hundred 
lips  murmur  "  After  all,  this  is  life  !  "  For  did 
we  not  win  the  War  ?  Of  course  we  did  !  Most  of 
us  are  so  ruined  in  pocket  that  we  cannot  nowadays 
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pass  a  workhouse  without  taking  a  personal  interest 
in  it  and  wondering  what  the  view  is  like  from  the 
front  windows,  and  if  the  beds  are  clean — but  our 
side  did  win,  didn't  it  ?  Of  course  it  did  !  The 
vast  army  of  the  unemployed  seem  daily  to  be  swelling 
in  numbers,  and  young  men  of  fine  physical  physique 
earn  a  precarious  livelihood  by  singing  how  they  want 
to  go  back  home  to  Dixie,  or  "  Abide  with  me  " — 
according  to  the  locality.  But  most  of  them  helped 
to  win  the  war  :  and,  after  all,  they  did  win  it,  didn't 
they  ?  Of  course  they  did  !  There  are  thousands 
of  blinded  ex-soldiers,  more  thousands  of  cripples, 
more  thousands  still  whose  health  will  never  permit 
them  to  enjoy  life  as  they  once  might  have  done,  and 
as  once  they  did — but  whatever  it  was  they  fought 
for  (and  we  did  know  at  the  time,  even  if  we  seem  to 
have  forgotten  since  and  have  only  gained  a  greater 
poverty,  a  greater  misery,  a  more  profound  and  heart- 
broken pessimism)  they  fought  for  and  won,  didn't 
they  ?  Again  ...  of  course  !  And  in  every  village 
there  is  a  Memorial,  engraven  upon  which  are  the 
names  of  those  who  willingly  made  the  "  great  sacri- 
fice "  and  "  lay  down  their  lives  for  their  friends  "  ; 
and  in  many  a  heart  these  shrines  are  more  holy  than 
God's  altar,  since  they  record  an  immense  and 
magnificent  Victory.  (It  was  a  victory,  wasn't  it  ?) 
In  any  case,  each  memorial  gives  a  silent  testimony 
of  the  price  of  war  and  what  war  means  to  the  rank 
and  file  of  human  life.  And  so  we  celebrate  Armis- 
tice Day  in  the  spirit  of  jubilation.  Jubilation  for 
what,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  ;    but  jubilation,  let 
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us  presume,  that  things  are  better  than  they  might 
have  been — if  our  side  had  not  won  ! 

And  so,  it  was  in  this  spirit  of  jubilation  that  I 
was  asked  to  spend  Armistice  Night  at  the  Ducal 
Galleries.  And  it  was  in  the  hope  that  I  might  catch 
some  of  this  spirit  that  I  accepted  the  invitation. 

"  It's  sure  to  be  '  top-hole,'  "  A4illy  shouted  to  me 
over  the  telephone.  "There'll  be  four  of  us. 
George'll  be  there."  (George,  let  me  explain,  is  Milly's 
fiance.  He  is  twenty-two  ;  still  at  Oxford  ;  with 
no  money  ;  drab-coloured  prospects,  a  perfect  dancer, 
deeply  in  love  with  Milly,  so  he  thinks  ;  eternally 
buoyed  up  by  the  belief  that  "  something  will  turn 
up  some  day  " — no  matter  if  he  goes  forth  to  seek  for 
it  or  just  idles  away  his  time  until  it  comes  to  him.) 
"  And  I've  asked  Daisy  Cathcart,"  Milly  continued 
to  scream  to  me  over  the  wire.  "  You  adore  her, 
you  know."  (I  don't — but  any  reason  is  good  enough 
for  a  girl  who  wants  somebody  to  keep  the  attention 
of  her  chaperon  busy).  "  We'll  meet  you  there  at 
eleven  o'clock.  Be  late  at  your  peril.  George  and 
I  will  show  you  the  new  step  we  do  in  the  Tango. 
It's  absolutely  '  it.'  So  don't  forget.  .  .  .  Eleven 
o'clock  sharp  !  " 

"  All  right,"  I  answered.  "  I'll  be  there.  Only 
don't  forget  I've  arrived  at  the  time  of  life  when 
nothing's  worth  being  out  of  bed  for  after  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning." 

"  Don't  be  an  old  silly,"  protested  Milly.  "  You'll 
stay  until  the  very  end,  and  then  you'll  see  Daisy  home. 
If  you   leave  early,    Daisy  probably  will   too.     And 
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then  George  and  I  will  have  to.  Mother's  so  dread- 
fully old-fashioned.      And  won't  that  be  a  bore  !  " 

She  replaced  the  receiver,  to  avoid  further  argument, 
I  supposed. 

So  on  Armistice  Night  I  went  to  the  Ducal  Gal- 
leries determined,  if  possible,  not  to  prove  myself  the 
"  perfect  wet  blanket."  Alas  !  it  was  for  me  an 
unfortunate  evening  from  the  very  beginning.  By 
midnight  I  wished  that  I  had  stayed  at  home.  By 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  felt  not  only  depressed, 
but  like  a  stranger  invited  to  a  feast  where  he  knows 
no  one  and  feels  not  the  slightest  interest  in  those  he 
might  possibly  get  to  know.  Everything  went  wrong 
with  the  mood  proper  to  the  occasion  from  the  moment 
when  the  "  taxi,"  which  I  had  hired  to  convey  me 
to  the  Ducal  Galleries,  deliberately — or  so  it  seemed 
to  me,  since  the  driver  could  quite  easily  have  taken 
me  via  the  Mall  and  St.  James's  Street — passed  the 
Cenotaph.  Suddenly  there  flashed  through  my  mind 
the  poem  written  by  Corporal  Joseph  Lee  while  on 
active  service  : 

"  When  the  blast  is  over-blown 

And  the  beacon  fires  shall  burn, 
And  in  the  street 
Is  the  sound  of  feet — 

They  also  shall  return. 

"  When  the  bells  shall  rock  and  ring, 
And  the  flags  shall  flutter  free, 
And  the  choirs  shall  sing, 
"  God  Save  the  King," 
They  shall  be  there  to  see. 

"  When  the  brazen  bands  shall  play, 
And  the  silver  trumpets  blow, 
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And  the  soldiers  come 
To  the  tuck  of  drum — 
They  shall  be  there  also. 

"  When  that  which  was  lost  is  found, 

When  each  shall  have  claimed  his  kin, 
Fear  not  they  shall  miss 
Mother's  clasp,  maiden's  kiss — 
For  no  strange  soil  might  hold  them  in. 

"  When  Te  Deums  seek  the  skies, 

When  the  organ  shakes  the  dome, 
A  dead  man  shall  stand 
At  each  live  man's  hand — 
For  they  also  ha<ve  come  home." 

And  I — I  was  going  to  spend  the  evening,  this  even- 
ing which  should  be  an  evening  of  glorious  memory 
.  .  .  reverent  and  sad,  but  with  that  sadness  which  is 
too  poignant  for  actual  tears.  ...  I  was  going  to 
spend  the  evening  dancing,  watching  a  troupe  of  half- 
naked  girls  in  a  cabaret  show,  drinking,  eating,  and 
making  merry  !  And  thousands  of  others  were  pre- 
paring to  celebrate  the  evening  likewise.  Motor-cars 
passed  me — a  seemingly  endless  procession.  And  in 
each  motor-car  I  caught  the  glimpse  of  gaily-clothed 
women,  men  in  evening  clothes,  all  bent  upon  amusing 
themselves  extravagantly  on  this  night,  which  of  all 
nights  in  the  year  should,  I  felt,  have  been  passed 
quietly  and  in  silence. 

But  it  was  Armistice  Night  .  .  .  and  I  and  they 
were  going  to  dine  and  dance  ! 

As  my  taxi  passed  the  Cenotaph,  it  looked  extra- 
ordinarily aloof  and  dignified  amidst  the  crowded 
noisy  traffic  of  Whitehall.  Its  base  was  covered  in 
flowers.     The  crowd  of  men  and  women  surrounding 
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it  were  strangely  silent.  Each  one  of  them  was  full 
of  proud  memories  and  thoughts  too  deep  to  reveal 
except  by  a  most  impressive  stillness.  Quietly  the 
policeman  urged  them  not  to  linger,  but  to  pass  oa 
And  yet  it  seemed  as  if  in  lingering  there  they  held  a 
brief  communion  with  those  beloved  dead  whose  spirit 
seemed  to  haunt  the  shadow  of  the  monument.  In  a 
flash,  I  seemed  to  see  all  the  men  and  mere  bovs  I 
too  had  known,  each  one  of  whom  had  been  garnered 
by  death's  hand  amid  the  holocaust  of  war.  I  felt 
again  the  glory  and  the  heartbreak  of  those  years  which 
so  many  people  seem  nowadays  to  pretend  were  but  a 
disagreeable  memory,  to  be  forgotten  as  an  act  oitact 
towards  others  !  Scene  after  scene  came  to  mind 
with  all  the  vividness  of  something  actually  regarded. 
I  saw  the  dim  lights  of  long  hospital  wards  ;  heard 
the  cheery  laughter  of  those  whose  physical  tragedy 
made  laughter  seem  the  greatest,  the  most  sublime 
heroism.  I  felt  the  spirit  of  divine  courage  emanating 
from  the  soul  of  many  a  mangled  body,  saw  the  noble 
self-sacrifice  of  those  whose  glory  it  was  to  aid  and 
tend  and  cheer  them  in  their  most  tragic  fight  with 
all  that  remained  to  them  of  life  henceforward.  But, 
apart  from  the  silent  crowd  gathered  around  the 
Cenotaph,  the  rest  of  London  seemed  but  one  huge 
jarring  note.  I  wondered  what  the  spirit  of  the  dead 
soldiers  would  think  of  the  multitude  who  filled  every 
dance-hall,  every  restaurant,  every  public  house  and 
theatre — each  one  celebrating  the  supreme  sacrifice 
of  someone  else  in  eating  and  drinking,  dancing  and 
loud  laughter.      A  sudden  feeling  of  self-disgust  spread 
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over  me.  I  wanted  to  stop  the  "  taxi  "  and  order  the 
driver  to  take  me  home.  Or  better  still,  I  wanted 
to  join  the  crowd  around  the  Cenotaph  and  mingle 
my  memories  with  those  who,  never  so  long  as  each 
of  them  shall  live,  will  ever  quite  forget. 

But  (alas  !  perhaps)  I  did  not  return  home  :  I 
did  not  join  the  silent  throng.  I  went  to  the  Ducal 
Galleries  and  supped  and  danced,  wondering  all  the 
while  if  other  people  among  the  outwardly  joyful 
crowd  felt  so  inwardly  aloof  from  the  garish  gaiety, 
struggled  as  hard  as  I  was  struggling  to  reconcile  the 
memory  of  the  war  with  these  celebrations  got  up  to 
mark  the  anniversary  of  its  end  ?  And  yet,  never  once 
during  all  that  night  did  I  dare  to  give  utterance  to 
my  thoughts.  I  should  have  been  termed  a  "  kill 
joy "  and  relegated  to  that  army  of  earnest  bores 
whose  earnestness  is  the  chief  quality  of  their  special 
brand  of  boredom.  To-day  the  War  is  "  unfashion- 
able." Unfashionable  ...  ye  Gods  !  And  the  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  graves  in  Europe  and  Asia  are 
merely  cemeteries  from  which  the  mortal  turn  their 
gaze  away,  since  they  bring  up  the  problem  of  their 
own  immortality.  And  yet,  among  these  same  ceme- 
teries surely  Christ  must  wander  in  the  twilight  hours! 
At  least,  I  like  to  believe  that  He  does. 

The  management  of  the  Ducal  Galleries  certainly 
seemed  as  if  they  had  been  determined  to  give  their 
clients  the  idea  that  Armistice  Day  is  a  day  of  hectic 
celebration.  The  large  dance-hall  was  festooned  with 
brightly  coloured  silks.  Artfully  shaded  lights  made 
the  room  glow  rather  than  actually  illumined  it.     The 
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numerous  supper  tables,  placed  round  the  space  reserved 
for  the  dancers  and  all  round  the  gallery  upstairs,  and 
in  the  various  small  rooms  which  one  seemed  to  enter 
rather  by  accident  than  intention,  looked  like  so  many 
bouquets  of  flowers,  amid  which  was  the  glitter  of 
cut-glass,  the  gleam  of  brightly  polished  silver.  The 
stage  at  the  end  of  the  dance-room  was  hidden  by 
golden  curtains  upon  which  various  coloured  lights 
played,  making  the  effect  rather  like  a  transformation 
scene  in  a  Christmas  pantomime.  The  three  wide 
steps  which  led  from  the  stage  to  the  public  dance- 
floor  were  inlaid  with  glass  panels,  beneath  which 
lights  were  afiixed,  changing  their  colouring  from  red 
to  yellow,  from  blue  to  vivid  green,  from  green  to  all 
the  varied  colours  of  an  opal. 

"  It  all  rather  reminds  me,"  said  Daisy  Cathcart, 
gazing  around  through  her  lorgnon — with  which  she 
invariably  gazed  at  everything,  not  because  she  needed 
eye-glasses,  but  because,  so  she  declared,  it  gave  her 
time  to  think — "  of  a  film-'  vamp's  '  idea  of  Paradise. 
Or  rather,  the  surroundings  in  which  a  young  man 
of  no  experience  in  the  difficult  role  of  being  '  vamped  ' 
might  feel  that  he  was  about  to  gain  knowledge  at 
once  !  " 

Naturally,  the  place  was  already  crowded  when  we 
arrived.  And  the  crowd  seemed  as  if  they  had  come 
purposely  to  reflect  the  voluptuousness  of  the  general 
atmosphere.  It  was  not  exactly  a  vicious  crowd, 
though  they  played  at  viciousness  ;  some  half-heartedly, 
some  with  a  kind  of  determined  enthusiasm.  But 
what  did  astonish  me,  was  the  number  of  middle-aged 
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men  and  women  among  them,  who  all  appeared  as  if 
they  were  fighting  a  desperate  battle  with  the  vestiges 
of  what  remained  to  them  of  their  youth.  And  I 
wonder  why  a  battle  with  age  is  always  such  an  undig- 
nified proceeding,  and  apparently,  according  to  the 
haggard  gaze  of  those  who  fight,  an  exhausting  and 
thankless  one  as  well.  Regarded  dispassionately,  it  is  a 
sad,  even  a  tragic  contest.  But  the  fighters  seem  to  || 
be  under  no  illusion  that  they  are  either  melancholy  or 
tragic  figures.  All  the  same,  perhaps  some  of  the 
most  terrible  tragedies  in  life  have  this  grotesque 
appearance.  Tears  and  grief  are  often  merely  the 
manifestation  of  a  very  fleeting  and  temporary  woe. 
The    real    miseries    are    painted    over — maybe    with  : 

cosmetic  ;     maybe   with    the   artifice   of  meaningless  ' 

laughter  ;  maybe  with  the  courage  of  the  simulated 
smile.  In  any  case,  the  crowd  which  thronged  the 
Ducal  Galleries  were — many  of  them,  anyway — 
making  the  Return  Journey  a  very  undignified  pro- 
cession. Because,  at  twenty-one  the  skin  of  so  many 
of  the  women  must  have  possessed  the  silk-like  texture 
of  youth,  they  seemed  to  imagine  that  at  forty-five 
(when,  if  a  material  symbol  must  be  sought,  then  the 
only  such  symbol  is  pink  flannelette)  a  greater  exposure 
must  of  necessity  mean  a  greater  allure.  Because,  so 
many  elderly  men  had  once  been  reputed  "  charming  " 
in  their  youth,  some  of  them  translated  the  adage  still 
to  keep  "  young  at  heart "  into  heavy-footed  youthful 
capers — with  a  depressing  effect  on  those  who  looked 
on  at  them.  As  for  the  young  among  the  crowd — 
for  the  most  part  they  seemed  determined  to  cultivate 
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the  melancholy  sedateness  which  their  elders  seemed 
equally  determined  to  discard.  Only  here  and  there 
among  the  dancers  did  there  seem  to  be  any  spirit  of 
the  joy  of  life.  Most  of  them  appeared  to  take  their 
pleasure  as  a  kind  of  religious  rite,  which  only  those 
who  might  understand  style,  pose,  the  difficult  intricacy 
of  some  apparently  quite  simple  steps,  could  possibly 
realise  the  full  significance.  These  danced  with 
nobody  except  each  other.  Two  "  dead  "  faces  cheek 
to  cheek.  And  none  of  them  seemed  really  to  enjoy 
it,  though  doubtless  they  were  all  chasseeing  solemnly 
towards  some  kind  of  Seventh  Heaven.  A  few  couples 
held  each  other  in  a  sort  of  desperate  embrace,  in 
which  the  girl  looked  as  if  she  felt  that  all  was  lost 
and  she  didn't  mind,  and  the  man  seemed  to  be  sam- 
pling the  taste  of  her  elaborately  "  shingled  "  hair. 
Some  held  each  other  not  so  closely.  They  appeared 
as  if,  even  in  this  temporary  familiarity,  they  were 
determined  to  prove,  not  only  to  their  partners,  but 
to  the  whole  world,  that  promiscuousness  may  be 
just  a  matter  of  form — otherwise  they  would  feel  far 
more  comfortable  dancing  by  themselves.  And  just 
a  few  seemed  to  have  mastered  so  many  difficult  steps 
that  they  must  needs  go  through  them  all  in  turn  and 
upon  the  same  spot.  These  were  left  by  the  other 
dancers  gyrating  round  the  room — two  solitary,  but 
nevertheless  obstructing  figures,  working  out  a  kind 
of  intricate  pattern  with  their  feet.  But,  strangely 
enough,  none  of  them  looked  happy.  None  of 
them  seemed  to  find  that  the  spirit  of  the  dance  were 
a  particularly  intoxicating  kind  of  spirit.      All  of  them 
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appeared  to  have  fallen  into  that  stupidity  inherent 
to  English  people,  the  stupidity  which  turns  that  which 
should  be  a  jolly  pastime  into  the  most  solemn  business 
of  life.  From  the  very  first  note  of  the  music  to  the 
very  last  bang  of  the  drum,  they  danced — a  series  of 
solemn  gyrations,  performed  as  by  the  living  under  a 
sentence  of  death.  Only  when  it  was  over,  did  they 
smile.  One  liked  to  believe  that  they  smiled  at  the 
memory  of  their  recent  pleasure.  Coming  when  it 
did,  and  only  then,  it  looked,  however,  strangely  like 
a  smile  of  relief.  And  there  was  very  little  love- 
making  in  between  the  dances.  The  lights,  the  music, 
the  soft  voluptuous  atmosphere  seemed  to  have  no 
effect  on  these  young  people.  Either  they  were  cold 
— or  satiated  :  I  could  not  determine  which.  Finally, 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  "  cold,"  for 
the  simple  reason  that  they  talked  deliberately  on 
topics  more  or  less  associated  with  sex. 

Daisy  Cathcart,  the  disillusion — or  so  she  liked  to 
believe,  for  the  reason  that  her  husband  very  soon 
lost  his  illusions  about  her  after  their  marriage,  and 
she  had  never  had  any  about  him,  nor  about  any  other 
man — only  about  herself ;  and  those  who  did  not 
share  them  with  her  did  not  ipso  facto  "  understand  " 
her — talked  deliberately  of  love.  Probably  she  imag- 
ined that,  George  and  Milly  being  engaged,  they  would 
give  her  their  views  on  passion  as  they  believed  it  to 
be.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  subject  seemed  to  make 
them  both  rather  uncomfortable — ^as  if  one's  under- 
garments were  being  discussed  in  the  presence  of  a 
third    party.      Probably,    Daisy    Cathcart,    taking    a 
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purely  academic  view  of  every  emotion,  other  than 
the  purely  stimulated  kind,  failed  to  strike  in  their 
breasts  any  responsive  chord.  Her  view  of  sentiment 
was  as  one  who  describes  the  full  tragedy  of  his  life 
to  the  accompaniment  of  vivid  gesture,  as  if  the  drama 
of  it  appeared  to  more  than  compensate  him  for  the 
tears  that  he  has  shed  and,  perchance,  is  shedding  still. 

"  Love,"  she  said — the  while  she  unsuccessfully 
tried  to  puff  smoke  rings  into  the  air,  "  Love  is  one 
of  Nature's  stimulants.  One  takes  it  as  one  enjoys 
champagne,  because  it  makes  the  dull,  commonplace 
things  appear  radiant  and  the  lovely  exciting  things 
more  lovely  and  more  exciting  still." 

Milly,  being  I  suppose  in  love,  had  little  to  add  to 
the  discussion  that  was  not  trite  or  painfully  like  senti- 
ment as  illustrated  in  Christmas  Numbers.  She  gazed 
at  George  and  talked  to  him  about  the  new  step  they 
had  evolved  for  themselves  in  the  Fox-trot,  and  how 
it  could  be  improved.  It  was  the  way  in  which 
doubtless  she  communicated  to  him  the  aspirations  of 
her  soul.  And  George  communicated  his  to  Milly 
by  surreptitiously  squeezing  her  hand  beneath  the 
table. 

"  Personally,"  Daisy  Cathcart  went  on,  "  I  only 
believe  in  friendship." 

After  which  she  gave  me  an  alluring  look — which 
seemed  to  suggest  very  few  of  those  things  upon  which 
friendship  is  founded — not  because  she  wished  to 
allure  me  in  particular,  but,  being  a  man,  I  represented 
a  kind  of  generalisation.  If  the  waiter  had  been 
good-looking,  I  felt  sure  that  he  would  have  been 
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included  in  her  regard.  She  is  that  kind  of  naturally- 
cold,  calculating  woman,  who,  feeling  nothing  very 
deeply,  has  cultivated  the  outward  technique  of  every 
emotion. 

"  But  surely,"  Milly  interposed,  "  lovers  can  also 
be  friends.  George  and  I  love  each  other,  but  we 
are  also  '  pals ' — and  I  am  quite  sure  that  we  should 
not  love  each  other  so  well  if  we  were  not  also  com- 
panions." 

"  My  dear,"  answered  Daisy  Cathcart,  "  probably 
if  you  were  not  in  love  you  would  find  each  other 
quite  boring.  If  you  take  my  advice,  you  will  pay 
far  more  attention  to  preserving  the  illusion  of  love 
than  in  playing  the  rules  of  friendship.  If  I  loved  a 
blacksmith  I  should  probably  read  into  his  brawny 
arms  something  of  the  exquisite  beauty  of  a  Greek 
god — when,  in  reality,  they  would  have  no  significance 
of  loveliness  whatsoever — except  as  an  exhibition  of 
brawn." 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,"  I  interrupted,  pretending  a 
desperation  I  did  not  feel,  "  don't  disillusion  young 
lovers.      It  isn't  fair." 

"  You  can't,"  was  her  answer — a  laughing  answer, 
not  because  there  was  anything  amusing  in  what  she 
said  ;  but  because  you  will  always  find  that  women 
with  good  teeth  possess  a  most  exaggerated  sense  of 
humour.  "  Only  time  and  the  breakfast-table  can  do 
that." 

"  I  wonder  why  it  is,"  I  replied,  trying  to  bring 
the  conversation  to  a  close  by  offering  Mrs.  Cathcart 
my  arm  as  a  silent  invitation  to  dance,  "  I  wonder 
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why  it  is  that  whenever  people  have  loved  unwisely, 
they  always  and  for  ever  afterwards  mistake  a  kind  of 
crude  cynicism  for  wisdom.      I  suppose  they  use  it 
as  a  kind  of  revenge  on  any  other  love  that  may  not 
yet  have  come  down  to  solid  earth." 
"  Don't  be  rude,"  she  pouted. 
"  I'm  not,"  I  answered.      "  Only  truthful." 
"  Certain   people   never   seem   able   to   discover   a 
difference,"  she  replied. 

The  room  was  so  crowded  that  after  struggling 
more  or  less  vainly  to  dance  once  round  it  before  the 
music  came  to  an  end,  we  both  gave  it  up  and  returned 
to  our  places. 

"  You  and  I  have  got  to  that  time  of  life,"  Daisy 
Cathcart  remarked,  laying  her  hand  on  my  arm,  as  if 
to  express  the  conviction  that  life  contained  many 
consolations  other  than  resignation  to  things  as  they 
are,  "  when  there  is  no  fun  in  being  bumped  to 
music." 

At  that  moment  it  seemed  as  if  the  management 
of  the  Ducal  Galleries  were  determined  to  show  us  an 
example  of  the  "  fun  "  which  we  could  still  enjoy. 
An  enormous  paper  ball  suspended  from  the  ceiling 
was  suddenly  ripped  asunder  and,  from  within,  there 
floated  down  upon  us  hundreds  of  coloured  balloons, 
paper  butterflies,  and  streamers.  Immediately  there 
was  a  wild  scramble  to  obtain  at  least  one  of  these 
gratuitous  gifts.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  laughter, 
not  a  few  screams  of  delight  ;  the  band  played  louder 
and  louder  as  if  to  add  its  share  to  the  general  hubbub  ; 
elderly    ladies    waved    away    balloons    which    floated 
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towards  them,  making  as  if  to  settle  down  upon  their 
heads,  rather  in  the  manner  of  those  who  in  poetical 
mood  desire  to  be  left  alone  to  their  repose  ;  elderly 
men  opened  the  paper  caps  and  put  them  on  looking 
round  waggishly  for  approval  ;  and  a  few  young  girls 
made  as  if  to  catch  some  of  the  paper  butterflies  ere 
they  fell.  For  ten  minutes  the  whole  room  seemed 
like  a  room  of  romping  children — only  they  weren't 
children,  neither  had  they  any  childish  charm. 

"  So  this  is  Armistice  Night,"  I  said  thoughtfully. 
"  It's  only  seems  like  yesterday  since  it  happened  for 
the  first  time.  And  yet,  in  another  way,  it  seems 
like  half  a  century." 

"  I  hope  you're  not  referring  to  the  War,"  Daisy 
Cathcart  replied,  fanning  herself  with  that  slow  move- 
ment which  can  so  vividly  illustrate  a  suppressed  yawn. 
"  It's  over  and  done  with,  anyway.  Only  the  foolish 
deliberately  remember  the  tears  which  they  have  shed. 
The  art  of  living  happily  is  the  art  of  never  looking 
back  on  the  disagreeable  things — yes,"  she  added  by 
way  of  emphasis,  "  especially  on  the  disagreeable 
things." 

"  But  sometimes  they  have  taught  us  so  much,"  I 
protested. 

"  Have  they  ...  I  wonder  ?  " 

"  Well,  surely  .  .  ." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say. 
Wisdom  learnt  through  tears — and  all  that  kind  of 
rubbish.  I  don't  believe  it  !  The  only  kind  of 
wisdom  which  tears  teach  us  is  the  wisdom  to  hide 
them  from  other  people." 
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"  Precisely.  And  that  is  a  very  useful  piece  of 
armour,  isn't  it  ?  " 

Daisy  Cathcart  closed  her  eyes  for  a  moment. 
Then  opening  them  slowly  she  smiled  at  me.  "  But 
why  should  worldly  wisdom  always  mean  armour  of 
some  kind  or  another.  Armour  is  at  all  time  imped- 
ing to  the  movements,  besides  being  heavy  and  uncom- 
fortable.     Freedom  .  .  .  that's  the  best  thing  in  life." 

"  But  sometimes  one  is  really  much  more  free  sur- 
rounded by  barriers  than  in  the  middle  of  a  common," 
I  suggested,  laughing. 

"  Not  the  sort  of  freedom  I  desire.  The  freedom 
I  desire  is  the  freedom  of  the  common.  But  that 
is  the  kind  of  freedom  which  none  of  us  can  obtain." 
She  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "  There  always  is  some 
impertinent  notice  telling  us  to  '  keep  off  the  grass,' 
or  '  not  to  throw  waste  paper  about,'  or  the  nearest 
way  out.  It's  all  extremely  dull  and  tiresome — like 
an  injunction  to  go  and  romp,  keeping  in  mind  all 
the  time  that  we  must  not  fail  to  remember  to  be 
'  little  gentlemen  and  ladies.'  " 

By  this  time  Milly  and  George  had  rejoined  us. 
Both  of  them  were  over-heated  and  in  ecstasies. 

"  Isn't  it  all  topping,"  cried  Milly.  "  I  should  like 
to  come  here  every  night." 

"  So  should  I  !  "  agreed  George,  lighting  a  cigar. 
"  I've  not  struck  a  better  place  for  a  long  time." 

"  Oh,  bother  !  "  cried  Daisy  Cathcart  suddenly. 
"  The  cabaret's  going  to  start.      I  hate  cabarets." 

"  Never  mind,"  I  consoled  her.  "  It  only  lasts 
half  an  hour." 
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"  Half  an  hour  wasted,"  said  George  moodily. 
"  When  we  might  be  dancing.  I  don't  believe  that 
anybody  likes  them  except  perhaps  middle-aged  men. 
They  never  seem  tired  of  gazing  at  girls  dressed  in 
little  more  than  their  chemise.  I  believe  they  regard 
them  in  the  same  way  as  they  regard  horses  in  the 
paddock  before  a  race.  '  Points,  my  boy ' — look  for 
the  points.'  " 

"  Ugh  !  "  he  concluded  and  relapsed  into  bored 
silence. 

At  the  far  end  of  the  room,  hiding  the  stage,  the 
golden  curtains  were  being  drawn  aside.  They 
revealed  a  young  women  with  a  hat  on  her  head  repre- 
senting an  artist's  palette,  only  it  was  composed  of 
black  velvet.  She  was  dressed  in  a  black  velvet  bodice, 
which  seemed  as  if  it  were  never  going  to  begin,  and  a 
skirt  which  appeared  as  if  it  would  never  leave  off, 
since  it  stretched  several  yards  behind  the  wearer  and 
might  possibly  have  proved  an  impediment  to  her 
movements  had  it  not  been  slit  entirely  up  one  side 
so  that,  as  she  walked  down  the  illuminated  crystal 
stairs,  the  right  leg  up  to  the  thigh  was  revealed  at 
every  step  she  took.  So  soon  as  she  reached  the 
bottom  step,  while  at  the  time  the  end  of  her  train 
was  flipperty-flopping  over  the  first  one,  six  girls 
dressed  in  a  kind  of  economical  imitation  of  the  lead- 
ing lady's  clothes  marched  in  single  file  across  the 
stage,  until  the  sixth  one  having  arrived,  they  all 
simultaneously  turned  round  to  face  the  audience,  and, 
after  one  or  two  movements  representing  the  goose- 
step,  they  solemnly  followed  the  singer  down  the  stairs, 
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until,  reaching  the  bottom,  they  continued  the  goose- 
step  movement,  until  the  verse  and  one  chorus  being 
over,  they  took  up  the  refrain. 

And  this  was  the  refrain  of  their  song  : 

"  If  all  the  girls  were  good  little  girls, 
What  a  dull  little  world  this  would  be  ! 
There  would  be  no  more  capers  to  fill  the  Sunday  papers 
Say,  boy — that  would  be  dull,  oh,  gee  ! 
For  say  what  you  wiU,  you  can  have  your  fill 
Of  prunes  and  prisms,  I'll  be  bound. 
One  touch  of  Nature  makes  us  all  as  friendly  as  can   be, 
And  '  glad  eyes  '  make  the  world  go  round." 

Slowly  to  the  tune  of  the  chorus  repeated  for  at 
least  the  fourth  time,  they  marched  in  single  file  round 
the  room,  three  suiting  their  action  to  the  words  by 
turning  to  the  right  and  clasping  an  imaginary  "  boy  " 
to  their  bosoms,  the  other  three  turning  to  the  left.  ,  .  . 

"  So  that  each  side  should  get  their  money's  worth," 
suggested  George  gloomily.  "  I'd  sooner  take  mine 
dancing  with  Milly."     (A  depressing  young  man.) 

Then,  when  the  last  of  the  girls  had  disappeared 
into  the  wings,  giving  a  propos  of  nothing  at  all,  a 
frisky  little  back  kick  as  she  disappeared,  two  dancers 
dressed  in  rags  suddenly  rushed  at  each  other  from 
each  side  of  the  stage,  a  collision  being  avoided  only 
by  the  man  seizing  the  girl  round  the  neck  and  swing- 
ing her  round  and  round.  After  which  he  doubled 
her  body  round  his  and  then  he  too  gyrated.  At  the 
end  of  the  last  gyration,  he  let  her  go  and  she  slithered 
across  the  stage  until,  having  no  further  to  slither 
without  disappearing  into  the  wings  altogether,  she 
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struck  an  attitude  as  of  a  dog  undetermined  whether 
to  howl  or  bite.  In  a  metaphorical  sense,  however, 
she  decided  to  "  bite  !  "  Drawing  a  dagger  from  her 
waist-band,  she  made  a  rush  for  her  partner  and  would 
have  struck  him  a  fatal  blow — had  not  the  dagger 
been  made  of  tin  and  had  not  the  man  suddenly  seized 
her  upraised  arm  just  when  she  was  about  to  stab  him 
on  the  collar-bone.  After  which  they,  apparently, 
and  for  no  reason  that  anyone  could  guess,  became 
quite  friendly,  waltzing  twice  round  the  stage.  They 
might  possibly  have  waltzed  a  third  time,  had  not 
another  inexplicable  paroxysm  of  hate  seized  them, 
when  the  murderous  movements  were  repeated.  At 
the  end  there  was  quite  a  small  rumble  of  applause, 
hardly,  however,  to  be  described  as  "  thunder."  The 
onlookers  were  not  there  to  disturb  their  equanimity 
unduly.  One  or  two  men  thumped  their  supper 
tables  with  the  handle  of  a  knife  or  spoon,  and  several 
ladies  lifted  their  hands  up  to  the  level  of  their  faces 
and  gently  hit  one  against  the  other — as  in  the  manner 
of  people  sitting  in  boxes  at  theatres,  who  always  make 
their  applause  a  kind  of  tired  movement  which  they 
seem  anxious  should  be  seen  because  no  one,  even  the 
person  who  sits  by  their  side,  could  possibly  hear  it. 
Still,  in  comparison  with  the  first  turn,  the  second 
received  applause  that  almost  amounted  to  an  ovation. 
The  lady  who  appeared  next  received  even  more. 
She  too  waltzed  round  the  room,  in  and  out  among 
the  supper  tables,  plaving  an  eighteenth-century  minuet 
as  if  it  were  a  syren's  call  to  Ulysses.  After  which 
she  broke  out  into  the  chorus  of  a  popular  song  and 
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seemed  far  more  in  her  element.  At  the  end  of  the 
song  the  chorus  girls  once  more  reappeared.  They 
had  changed  their  clothes  in  the  interim.  This  time 
they  wore  less.  A  crepe-de-chine  chemise  suitable 
for  the  tropics  and  socks  suitable  for  little  children 
comprised  everything,  except  their  high-heeled  shoes. 
But,  as  if  to  balance  that  which  wasn't  there,  though, 
perhaps  it  ought  to  have  been,  they  carried  enormous 
muffs  composed  entirely  of  ribbons  and  flowers.  These 
effectively  hid  the  entire  hands  and  forearm — though 
that  cannot  possibly  have  been  where  they  felt  most 
cold  !  There  followed  a  gentleman  at  a  piano,  who 
in  a  small  but  quite  sweet  voice,  and  incidently  was  a 
much  married  and  divorced  man  in  private  life,  informed 
us  that  he  was  tickled  to  death  that  he  was  single. 
It  must  have  cost  him  many  hundreds  of  pounds  to 
achieve  that  domestic  interlude — for  interlude  it  can 
only  have  been.  Then  once  more  the  chorus  girls 
reappeared — this  time  as  the  wearers  of  wonderful 
clothes,  billed  as  "  for  all  "  occasions,  though,  looking 
at  them,  it  was  difficult  to  suggest  even  one — unless 
it  were  for  private  theatricals,  or,  with  a  few  additions, 
for  a  fancy  dress  ball. 

As  they  disappeared,  the  golden  curtain  once  more 
hid  the  stage,  the  band  struck  up  a  fox-trot  ;  there 
was  a  general  sigh  of  relief  from  those  who  could 
dance,  and  a  sigh  of  regret  from  those  who  could  not  ; 
a  few  elderly  people  asked  the  time  in  a  shame-faced 
manner,  and  the  foreign  waiters  "  got  busy "  with 
such  drinks  as  they  were  allowed  to  serve — since  a 
glass  of  wine  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night  is  an  innocent 
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delight,  which  at  five  minutes  past  becomes  a  sin 
against  the  law. 

And  so  it  went  on  and  on  until  nearly  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  At  half-past  three,  the  music  be- 
came almost  warlike.  Popular  songs  in  the  days  gone 
by  were  turned  into  one-steps,  fox-trots,  waltzes — a 
kind  of  ollapodrida  of  one  dance  after  another,  com- 
bined as  a  kind  of  final  hon  bouche  for  every  taste. 
Then  came  "  God  save  the  King  " — taken  at  express 
tempo,  and  that  general  restlessness  as  of  men  trying 
to  combine  furtively  the  act  of  standing  to  attention 
and  being  in  the  vanguard  of  the  rush  towards  the 
cloak-room,  and  women,  gathering  up  their  gloves, 
their  fans,  their  vanity-bags  and  yet  sustaining  that 
assumed  expression  of  trust,  as  if  they  really  would 
be  extremely  obliged  if  the  Deity  would  be  so  kind 
as  to  save  King  George  V. 

It  was  a  typical  November  night,  or  rather  morn- 
ing, when  Daisy  Cathcart,  Milly,  George  and  myself 
left  the  Ducal  Galleries.  And  when  I  say  left,  I  mean 
that  we  began  that  dreary  wait  on  the  doorstep  destined 
for  those  who,  not  possessing  a  car  of  their  own,  have 
to  combine  the  need  of  a  taxi  with  the  inevitable 
absence  of  all  taxis  just  at  the  moment  when  you 
most  require  them.  When  however  one  did  appear 
— two  gleaming  eyes  in  the  midst  of  fog  and  drizzle 
— it  was  quite  wonderful  to  observe  how  "  politeness  " 
was  forgotten,  and  those  who,  in  everyday  life,  acknow- 
ledge the  right  of  the  first  to  be  first,  in  spite  of  the 
parables,  seized  the  opportunity  to  translate  the  unfair 
Biblical  injunction  quite  literally 
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"  Of  course,"  declared  Daisy  Cathcart,  after  George 
and  I  had  made  one  or  two  abortive  attempts  to  secure 
a  passing  cab,  "  there's  only  one  thing  to  do — if  you're 
too  polite  to  push  and  shove  yourself,  follow  immedi- 
ately behind  some  one  who  is  not  so  particular.  You 
can  generally  manage  to  get  in  behind  him  and  still 
remain  to  all  appearances  a  '  little  gentleman.'  " 

However,  about  5  a.m.,  succour  arrived  in  the  form 
of  a  taxi,  whose  driver  was  "  going  our  way  "  and 
not  in  the  opposite  direction.  (In  parenthesis,  almost 
invariably  towards  Clapham.  As  if  anybody's  direc- 
tion would  lay  towards  Clapham  if  it  could  lay  towards 
anywhere  else  !) 

As  we  left  the  portals  of  the  Ducal  Galleries,  the 
air  struck  chillingly  cold.  A  driving  drizzle  drenched 
us  across  even  the  narrow  pavement  which  we  had  to 
traverse,  during  which  we  were  rendered  even  wetter, 
rather  than  sheltered  by,  the  huge  umbrella  which 
one  of  the  club  attendants  held  unsuccessfully  over  our 
heads.  It  was  the  kind  of  night  in  which  one  feels 
sorry  for  all  those  who  have  to  be  out  in  it  ;  when 
one  feels  more  than  usually  thankful  for  one's  own 
home  and  the  fire  which  burns  in  the  grate  and  the 
meal  which  is  being  prepared  in  the  kitchen.  For 
those  who  have  no  home  and  no  food,  and  the  morrow 
is  illuminated  by  no  ray  of  any  immediate  hope — 
God  help  them  I 

As  we  stepped  into  the  cab,  suddenly — as  though 
from  nowhere — a  seedy  individual  came  towards  us 
out  of  the  darkness.  His  thin  overcoat  seemed  to 
make  an  additional  wet-sodden  covering,  rather  than 
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an  additional  protection.  His  face,  thin  and  un- 
shaved,  seemed  to  glow  with  a  kind  of  morose  dislike, 
which  not  even  the  fact  that  he  touched  his  hat  respect- 
fully and  gave  us  what  one  could  only  suppose  to  be 
his  idea  of  an  ingratiating  smile,  could  altogether  hide. 

He  rushed  up  to  the  door  and  seized  the  handle, 
making  a  great,  but  quite  unnecessary  show  of  helping 
us  to  enter. 

"  'Ere  there.  You  clear  owt  of  it,"  the  commis- 
sionaire shouted  gruffly  to  this  individual,  with  more 
than  a  tinge  of  a  German  accent  in  his  tones  in  spite 
of  the  acquired  cockney  dialect.  "  Clear  owt  off  hit. 
We  don't  want  yer  'elp." 

"  Orl  rite,  guv'nor,"  answered  the  man  truculently. 
"  I  thought  as  'ow  it  was  Armistice  Night,  they'd  be 
glad  to  give  us  a  copper.  But  if  they  ain't  .  .  ." 
Suddenly  he  stood  at  attention.  Then  he  turned 
quietly  away  and  disappeared  in  the  drizzling  rain. 

"  These  men  are  a  perfuct  pest,"  said  the  commis- 
sionaire, suavely  touching  his  uniform  cap  and  keep- 
ing at  least  one  hand  free  in  readiness  for  any  possible 
movement  on  my  part  significant  of  a  "  tip."  "  Per- 
fect pest  they  har  .  .  .  dank  you,  sir  .  .  .  dank  you 
veery  much." 

"  He's  right  there,"  said  George,  putting  his  arm 
round  Milly's  waist.      "  They  are  !  " 

But  all  the  way  home  I  could  say  nothing.  All 
the  way  home  my  mind  seemed  to  go  back  through 
the  years,  remembering  .  .  .  remembering  .  .  .  and 
regretting. 

For,  as  the  wind  blew  open  the  thin,  miserable 
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overcoat  of  the  wretched  man  who  had  tried  to  gain 
a  copper  by  pretending  to  earn  it,  I  saw  in  the  light 
of  the  lamp,  two  things  ...  the  gleam  of  the  Overseas 
medal,  and  colours  of  the  19 14  ribbon. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  his  abjectness  and  misery,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  this  ex-soldier's  Return  Journey 
amid  the  empty  glamour  of  the  post-war  world,  was 
more  dignified  than  ours. 

We  could  only  console  ourselves  by  believing  that 
his  degradation  was  due  to  his  own  unworthiness.  He 
must  have  been  certain  of  our  unworthiness — from 
his  point  of  view.  He  had  fought  for  us.  ..  .  What- 
ever he  may  have  been — that  fact  was  indisputable. 
We  had  been  fought  for,  saved  from  ruin  by  such 
men  as  he.  And  yet  on  the  anniversary  of  his  victory, 
he  stood  in  the  driving  rain,  homeless.  We,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  spent  the  night  in  extravagant  amuse- 
ment. It  didn't  seem  right.  It  didn't  seem  just. 
Alas  !  that  life  should  so  often  be  so  brutal.  Brutal — 
because  whatever  else  we  may  "  bank  "  upon,  we  may 
"  bank  "  upon  the  forgetfulness  of  most  of  those  who 
ought  longest  to  remember  .  .  .  upon  the  selfishness 
of  those  who  ought  most  generously  to  give. 


The  Joy  of  Breaking  Good  Resolutions 

I  AM  always  making  Good  Resolutions — and 
breaking  them.  But  do  not  blame  me.  It 
really  is  a  most  absorbing  occupation.  Most  people 
always  feel  a  certain  pity  for  the  sinner  who  is  reform- 
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ing  himself.      It  is  usually  quite  a  wasted  emotion. 
The  sinner  is  having  the  "  one  time  "  of  his  wicked 
life.     As    the   housewife    reclines   in   her   best   chair 
after   having  spring-cleaned   her   house,   and   surveys 
her  fortnight's  labours  with  sigh  upon  sigh  of  satis- 
faction, her  heart  puffed  up  with  pride  to  bursting 
point,  so  those  who  have  turned  over  a  new  leaf  are 
so  enthusiastic  over  the  new  page  that  they  are  oblivious 
of  all  else — except  their  own  raging  self-satisfaction. 
Everything  with  them  is  going  to  be  quite  all  right 
now  and  henceforth  and  for  evermore.      Only  those, 
who  voluntarily  get  up  early  in  the  morning  before 
the  rest  of  the  household  have  begun  to  rub  their 
eyes,  are  so  blatantly  self-complacent.     Even  a  new 
dress  doesn't  bring  one  quite  the  same  moral  support. 
What  matter,  then,   if  our  Good  Resolutions  begin 
to  crumble  almost  so  soon  as  they  are  born  ?     The 
chief  thing  to   remember  is  that  we  have  had   our 
moment  of  complete  triumph  over  our  dose  of  original 
sin.     And  so  we  go  on  and  on,  playing  the  old-but- 
ever-new  game  with  ourselves — which  is  the  deter- 
mination to  be  better  and  better  every  day  and  in  every 
way.      And  without  these  games  we  play  with  our- 
selves— how  dreary  everyday  life  would  be  !     That 
soup^on  of  lip-salve  we  put  on,  firmly  believing  that 
no  one  will  perceive  it,  and  that  the  world  will  mistake 
it  for  Nature  determined  to  make  the  best  of  her  own 
handiwork — well,  show  me  the  mere  pastime  which 
can    thrill   us   half  so   deliciously  !     That   delightful 
amusement  we   enjoy — the  amusement  of  believing 
that  no  one,  except  those  horrid  relations  who  will 
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keep  birthday  books,  can  possibly  guess  that  never,  so 
long  as  the  world  shall  last,  will  we  again  see  forty-five. 
That  supreme  satisfaction  we  feel  when,  having  shaken 
hands  with  a  duchess  at  a  bazaar  and  snubbed  our 
next-door  neighbour,  we  return  home,  our  noses  in 
the  air,  glorying  in  the  belief  that  we  are  getting  into 
Society  at  last.     What  mere  game  of  golf  can  make 
us  feel  so  full  of  glory  within  and  without  as  these  ? 
But  they  are,  of  course,  merely  a  few  examples  of  the 
way  in  which  we  help  to  entertain  ourselves  by  our- 
selves.    There  are  elderly  women  who  seem  to  whisper 
among  themselves  :    "  Fate  cannot  harm  me — so  long 
as  I  keep  my  figure."     There  are  elderly  men  who 
enjoy  the  thrill  of  believing  themselves  irresistible — 
because  the  barmaid  at  "  The  Mitre  "  leaves  every 
other  lure  in  order  to  empty  her  mind  of  its  sweet 
nothings  into  their  ears.     There  are  modern  young 
women  who  translate  every  invitation  to  a  ball  as  if 
they  held  a  postscriptum  to  come  in  their  birthday 
clothes  and  leave  their  brains  at  home.     There  are 
young  men  who,  if  they  are  not  talking  of  their  tri- 
umphs in  squash  rackets  or  the  heart,  fear  that  the 
general  conversation  must  be  falling  flat.      But  do  not 
hate    them    or    despise    them.      Envy    them    rather. 
They  are  playing  the  game  they  like  best  to  play  with 
themselves,  and  nothing  you  can  do  or  say  will  add  to 
their  pleasure — so  long  as  you  take  a  passive  hand  in  it. 
But  of  course  the  most  satisfactory  games  of  any 
which  we  play  with  ourselves  are  what  I  will  call  the 
moral  games.     The  triumph  of  a  Good  Resolution 
carried  out  to  its  bitterest  length — and  all  good  Reso- 
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lutions  are  bitter  when  carried  out  in  lengths — does 
not  carry  with  it  half  such  a  sense  of  triumph  as  a 
Good  Resolution  just  decided  upon.  Most  things  are 
nicer  at  the  beginning — and  the  first  day  of  a  reforma- 
tion is  the  nicest  of  all.  As  I  said  before,  do  not  pity 
those  who  have  decided  to  chastise  themselves  with 
scorpions.  They  want  neither  your  pity  nor  your 
praise.  All  their  bliss  is  entirely  self-contained.  You 
can  only  add  to  it  by  listening  just  while  they  explain 
to  you  exactly  what  they  have  decided  to  write  on  this 
virgin  white  page  of  their  copybook — to-morrow. 
Pity  rather  the  person  who,  seemingly,  was  born  good. 
He  must  have  a  boringly  placid  time.  Never  does 
he  know  the  magnificent  moment  when  the  heart  has 
decided  within  itself  that  on  the  First  of  January  next 
year  it  is  going  to  discard  the  reins  of  weakness  which 
for  too  long  have  directed  it,  and  dash  along  the  rough 
.and  narrow  road,  clearing  every  obstacle  at  a  leap. 
How  many  confirmed  drunkards  have  vowed  that 
to-morrow  shall  no  longer  welcome  the  newly  opened 
bottle.  How  many  women  have  decided  that,  prices 
teing  as  they  are,  there  shall  be  no  purchase  of  seductive 
bric-a-brac  in  the  New  Year,  nor  any  effort  to  remain 
perpetually  twenty-nine  ;  that  last  year's  clothes  will, 
with  just  a  few  alterations,  proudly  become  next  year's 
"  best  "  ?  How  many  an  everlasting  cigarette  smoker 
has  decided  that,  after  to-day,  the  greatest  number 
which  shall  ever  be  consumed  by  him  per  diem — shall 
be  precisely  ten  ?  And  so  we  all  find  pleasurable 
excitement  in  our  enthusiastic  belief  that  after  to-day 
our  besetting  sin  shall  no  more  find  us  out. 
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Well,  the  making  of  our  Good  Resolutions  has  also, 
and  at  the  same  time,  made  us  very  pleased  with  our- 
selves. For  perhaps  twenty-four  hours,  to  be  precise, 
we  have  shown  ourselves  that  we  could  "  go  without " 
if  we  wanted  to.  Whatever  our  besetting  sin  may  be, 
we  have  proved  to  it  that  we  are  its  master  whenever 
we  feel  so  inclined.  What  matter,  then,  if  we  do  not 
always  feel  so  inclined  ?  It  is  rather  nice  to  fall  away, 
knowing  all  the  time  that  the  falling  away  is  voluntary 
— that  the  conscience  has  but  to  say  the  word,  and  no 
cement  could  stick  us  more  securely  to  the  altar  of 
unshakable  Resolve,  And  this  is  precisely  that  which 
makes  the  birth  of  a  Good  Resolution  so  full  of  thrill- 
ing interest.  The  sinner  has  an  extremely  dull  time. 
But  the  saints  who  flirt  with  sin  go  through  all  the 
fun  of  doing-what-they-shouldn't-do-but-doing-it-all- 
the-same — which  gives  the  one  and  only  zest  to  flirta- 
tion at  any  time.  Show  me  the  man  or  woman  who 
has  just  recently  turned  over  a  new  leaf,  and  you  show 
me  a  man  or  woman  whom  few  things  can  hurt  and 
nothing  render  inwardly  uncomfortable.  All  the 
same,  I  can  picture  the  smile  on  the  face  of  their  Be- 
setting Sin  as  it  bides  its  time.  But  the  nicest  char- 
acteristic of  a  Besetting  Sin  is  that  it  is  always  ready  to 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  game.  It  will  go  away  and 
come  back,  just  as  the  rules  permit.  The  worst  of  a 
Good  Resolution  is  that  it  is  so  "  prim."  It  sits  beside 
us  like  a  maiden  aunt  who  one  day,  perhaps,  will  die, 
leaving  us  all  her  money  ;  but  in  the  meanwhile  seems 
like  someone  whom  nothing  on  earth  can  kill.  And, 
of  all  the  human  characteristics,  "  primness  "  is  the  one 
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which  makes  us  long  to  say  "  Damn  !  "  There  comes 
a  time  when  we  can  endure  it  no  longer.  And  then — 
in  dances  our  besetting  sin  ;  and,  alas  !  makes  itself 
comfortable  until  the  next  time  we  are  seized  by  the 
broom  and  duster  of  reform.  But,  thank  heaven  !  in 
the  life  of  Good  Resolutions  there  is  always  a  To- 
morrow. After  to-day,  we  say  to  ourselves,  we  shall 
use  another  of  our  "  dead  selves  "  as  a  stepping-stone 
to  better  things.  And  to-day  wouldn't  seem  nearly 
so  thrilling  if  we  didn't  say  to  ourselves  things  just  like 
that,  would  it  ?  Without  a  conscience,  and  without 
"  Mrs.  Grundy  " — life  would  seem  a  dreadfully  un- 
progressive  affair. 

The  Turmoil  of  Men's  Prejudice 

I  SOMETIMES  think  it  would  make  a  very  good 
story,  if  an  author  could  take  just  one  incident 
and  describe  to  us  exactly  the  different  points  of  view 
from  which  his  various  characters  regarded  it.  As  it 
is,  we  generally  get  only  the  point  of  view  of  the  hero 
and  heroine — invariably  nice  people.  But  it  would 
be  amusing  to  read  the  opinion  of  the  nice  people  as 
held  by  the  disagreeable  ones.  Also,  the  opinion  con- 
cerning both  the  nice  people  and  the  nasty  ones  as 
held  by  the  lookers-on,  who  have  no  personal  interest 
in  the  incident  at  all,  except  as  it  "  makes  them  talk  " 
or  encourages  them  to  air  their  views  without  being 
asked  for  them.  The  result  would  be  curiously  amus- 
ing, I  believe,  because  in  real  life  it  is  curiously  amusing 
to  listen  to  the  battle  of  opinions  between  people  con- 
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cerning  something  which  someone  has  done- 
failed  to  do.  We  call  a  man  a  blackguard.  He 
promptly  turns  round  and  calls  us  a  fool.  We  praise  a 
woman  up  to  the  skies,  and  yet  her  husband  thinks  her 
a  perfect  bromide.  We  condemn  a  youth,  and  yet  all 
the  time  he  is  full  of  his  own  grievances — of  which 
our  condemnation  is  by  no  means  the  smallest.  The 
Labour  Government  is  the  coming  of  Utopia  to  some 
people  and  the  sign  of  Britain's  decay  to  others.  Both 
are  convinced  that  they  are  right,  and  yet,  possibly, 
both  are  wrong.  Or  does  he  hold  something  nearer 
the  truth  who  declares  politicians  of  all  parties  ought 
to  be  boiled  in  oil,  and  that  an  autocrat,  so  long  as  one 
could  murder  him  providing  he  were  a  fool,  would  be 
the  best  for  every  one — and  the  cheapest  in  the  long 
run  ?  Who  shall  say  ?  It  is  an  extremely  difficult 
problem  to  solve.  But  the  fact  remains  that,  whereas 
we  all  differ — each  one  of  us  thinks  that  he  alone  is 
right.  The  worst  of  it  is  that,  if  the  truth  be  known, 
both  of  us  probably  are — according  to  our  lights  !  So 
it  always  must  end  in  a  fight  in  which  the  weaker  goes 
to  the  wall — the  stronger  unfurls  his  banner  and  cries 
"  Victory  !  "  and  the  vanquished  cries  to  heaven  that, 
sooner  or  later,  his  time  will  come  !  If  only  we  could 
standardise  Truth — life  would  become  so  simple,  per- 
haps monotonous.  But,  at  any  rate,  we  should  not 
waste  so  much  time  trying  to  convince  other  people 
of  the  wickedness  of  their  ways,  when  it  is  their  own 
conviction  that,  if  anybody  be  utterly  and  entirely 
wrong, — we  ourselves  are  in  error  ;  while  the  added 
conviction  is  also  that  we  are  idiots  ! 
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Thus,  though  the  way  of  the  transgressor  may  be 
hard,  it  is  not,  as  a  rule,  nearly  so  hard  as  the  way  of 
the  man  who  would  try  to  convince  his  brother  that  he 
is  in  the  wrong.     Things  look  so  different,  not  only 
when  we  are  young  or  middle-aged  or  old,  but  also 
when  we  are  affected  by  them  directly  or  only  to  a 
vague  extent.     And  so  the  Truth,  as  we  believed  it 
to  be  twenty  years  ago,  appears  like  a  perversity  of  it — 
twenty  years  later.     There  is  always  a  "  catch  "  in 
every  ideal.     Which  is  so  disconcerting,  if  some  dis- 
agreeable person  reminds  us  of  our  earlier  opinion. 
But  what  are  we  to  do  ?     Truth  may  like  to  live  at 
the  bottom  of  a  well,  but  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that 
some  busybody  has  put  the  lid  on  it  and  screwed  it 
dovvn — so  she  can't  help  herself.     One  does  some- 
thing, feeling  at  the  time  perfectly  justified  in  doing 
it  ;    but,  so  soon  as  it  is  done,  somebody  comes  along 
who  is  convinced  that  what  one  did  was  quite  unjusti- 
fied— just  as  if  we  would  have  done  it  if  we  had  not 
been  convinced  that  we  were  doing  it  for  the  best. 

And  so  it  is  a  toss-up  if  our  good  intentions  turn  up 
trumps  or  merely  a  "  dud  "  hand.  If  they  turn  up 
trumps,  everybody  praises  us.  If  they  don't — well, 
they  have  no  pity,  and  we  have  also  precious  little  pity 
for  ourselves.  So  perhaps  the  best  thing  to  do  in  life  is 
always  to  do  what  you  think  is  the  best  thing,  and  to 
be  partially  deaf  while  you  are  doing  it,  and  stone  deaf 
after  you  have  done  it.  Half  of  what  you  do  turns  up 
"  lucicy  "  and  the  other  half  is  so  much  "  misfortune  " 
— though  both  were  done  with  the  sole  idea  that  they 
were  the  wisest  things  to  do.     So  perhaps  we  ought  to 
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see  the  villain's  actions  from  the  villain's  point  of  view, 
and,  providing  that  they  in  no  way  affect  ourselves, 
treat  both  him  and  his  actions  as  mere  "  specimens  " 
of  human  conduct.      But  that  is  a  "  tip  "  which  very 
few  people  desire  to  follow.      People,  as  a  rule,  love 
to  rush  in  where  angels  are  too  "  ladylike  "  to  tread. 
Their  own  standards  are  always  right  ;    and,  because 
of  their  convictions,  they  wave  their  arms  about  like 
whirlwinds.     Never  once  do  they  pause  to  consider  a 
question  in  the  abstract  and  to  understand  it  from  the 
point  of  view  of  those  they  desire  to  oppose.     Which, 
in  parenthesis,  would  not  be  so  harmful,  if  only  their 
point-of-view  were  founded  on  logical  premises.      But 
if  Truth  does  live  at  the  bottom  of  a  well.  Prejudice 
mounts  guard  over  her  to  see  that  she  doesn't  get  out. 
And  Prejudice  is  such  a  curious  thing.      It  seems  to 
have  no  foundation  in  fact  ;   or,  rather,  its  foundations 
are  so  slight  that  sometimes  a  dowdy  dress  will  convince 
us  that  a  certain  woman  is  a  nonentity.      If  you  listen 
to  the  opinions  of  most  people,  you  will  realise  that 
more  than  half  of  them  are  just  prejudices  explained 
with    conviction.     Someone  says  or  does  something 
which  we  dislike,  and  immediately  we  dislike  every- 
thing which  henceforward  they  may  say  or  do.     This 
is  strange,  because  after  each  one  of  our  own  falls 
from  grace  we  feel  aggrieved  if  it  be  not  considered  as 
an  isolated  instance  ;    whereas  the  falls  from  grace  of 
other  people  are  always  considered  by  us  as  so  many 
general    rules.      No    wonder    the    greatest    virtue  is 
Charity — and  the  greatest  Charity  the  art  of  living  and 
of  letting  others  live. 
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Still,  I  dare  say  if  Truth  could  be  standardised  and 
defined  like  a  common  law,  life  would  soon  become 
wearily  monotonous.  If  only  the  sheep  had  the  right 
to  call  themselves  "  sheep,"  and  the  "  goats  "  knew 
that  they  were  "  goats,"  there  would  be  precious  little 
for  all  of  us  to  talk  about.  It  is  because  so  many  of 
the  "  sheep  "  are  regarded  by  the  goats  as  "  goats  " 
and  the  "  goats  "  are  fully  convinced  that  they  alone 
are  "  sheep,"  that,  even  when  the  Millennium  arrives, 
there  will  be  in  reality  no  peace.  For  half  the  world 
won't  think  that  they  are  living  in  the  Millennium, 
and  those,  who  are  convinced  of  their  state  of  bliss, 
will  be  considering  methods  of  slow  poison  for  those 
who  disagree  with  them.  When  we  have  little  to 
worry  us,  we  always  find  worries — our  freedom  from 
them  gives  us  so  much  more  time  to  look  around 
Those,  who  are  really  worried,  have  no  time  to  talk 
about  it ;  or,  if  they  have,  they  abstain  for  fear  that 
someone  will  inform  them  that  "  they  told  them  so." 
For,  whatever  we  do,  we  are  both  praised  and  sen- 
tenced. So  the  wise  woman  minds  her  own  knitting, 
and  sees  to  it  that  her  skein  of  wool  doesn't  become 
entangled  with  another's.  Thus  alone  she  can  get  on 
with  her  own  "jumper"  without  interruption. 


The  Scene  was  a  "  Quiet  Corner  " 

IT  was  not  really  quiet — neither  was  it  a  corner. 
But  the  table  was  partially  hidden   from  other 
diners  by  a  screen  ;   which  screen  lent  it  an  air  of  tran- 
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quillity,  as  well  as  suggesting  remoteness  from  the 
outer  and  inquisitive  world — inherent  to  both  screens 
and  corners.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  noise  was  almost 
deafening.  There  was  the  buzz  of  conversation  ; 
there  were  raucous  cries  from  waiters  at  the  top  of  the 
lift  for  such  things  as  "  Potage  .  .  .  deux  "  or  "  Un 
cafe — un  "  ; — alternating  with  angrily  expressed  im- 
precations from  these  same  waiters  to  the  equally 
harassed  chefs  below  Above  the  din  occasioned  by 
all  this  excitement  three  young  men — a  pianist,  a 
violinist,  and  a  drummer,  who  alternately  played  the 
saxophone — gave  the  diners  every  evening  a  selection 
from  Puccini's  "  Madame  Butterfly,"  in  between 
popular  fox-trots  which  all  sounded  very  much  alike. 
They  always  played  extracts  from  Puccini's  operas  in 
between  the  fox-trots,  because  they  knew  that  it  flat- 
tered the  clients  into  believing  that  they  really  did 
appreciate  "  good  music."  Besides,  Puccini  is  a 
composer  whose  music  goes  so  well  with  coffee  and 
liqueurs  and  empty  wine-bottles  and  other  men's 
wives,  and  other  women's  husbands,  and  "  own  parti- 
cular '  boys.'  " 

The  "  Veau  Dore  "  was  never  a  fashionable  res- 
taurant, though  it  was  an  extremely  popular  one.  For 
three  and  sixpence  at  lunch-time,  and  four  and  sixpence 
in  the  evening,  it  gave  the  public  the  idea  that  it  was 
having  a  very  recherche  meal.  Hors  d'ceuvres  OR 
soup  ;  soup  OR  fish  ;  one  meat  dish — without  any 
alternative  selection  ;  sweet  OR  cheese,  with  coffee 
thrown  in  (such  as  it  was) — and  the  only  extra,  a  nap- 
kin : — the  whole  written  in  French  upon  a  card  bear- 
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ing  the  advertisement  of  a  favourite  mineral  w^ater  at 
the  top.  All  these  things  made  people  believe  that 
they  really  were  dining  extremely  well,  and  also  inex- 
pensively. Not  even  the  atrocious  wines,  supplied 
at  exorbitant  rates  ;  or  the  fact  that  diners  never  came 
to  the  end  of  the  table  d'hote  meal  having  appeased 
their  hunger  thereby,  could  dispel  the  illusion.  Be- 
sides, there  was  the  additional  attraction  of  the  "  Veau 
Dore  "  being  situated  within  a  stone's  throw  of  Lei- 
cester Square.  People  up  from  Balham  or  East  Croy- 
don delighted  in  the  soup^on  of  wickedness  which 
this  situation  implied,  and  felt  that  if,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  were  not  "  on  the  Continent,"  they 
were  at  any  rate  within  the  borders  of  Bohemia. 
So  they  loved  the  "  Veau  Dore  " — with  its  "  French 
cooking,"  its  uncertain  moral  atmosphere  and  the 
remarkably  low  price  for  a  four-course  luncheon 
and  a  six-course  dinner  which  the  management 
supplied. 

Alone  among  all  the  other  diners  that  night  Edmee 
Doringer  was  contemptuous  of  her  surroundings. 
And  she — if  the  truth  must  be  known  ? — had  least 
cause  to  be  contemptuous  of  anything,  except — and 
according  to  the  monstrous  army  of  Poke  Bonnets — 
the  kind  of  life  she  had  led  ever  since,  as  a  girl  of  six- 
teen, she  had  played  the  part  of  a  "  carrot "  in  the 
ballet  of  an  East  End  Christmas  pantomime.  But 
that  was  thirty  years  ago.  And  in  those  far-off  days, 
Edmee  Doringer  was  known  as  Minnie  Dodge  : 
which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  her  real  name.  But 
in  the  profession  she  had  decided  to  follow,  as  being 
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infinitely  preferable  to  working  in  a  jam  factory,  a 
picturesque  nomenclature  became  a  necessary  adjunct 
to  that  working  capital  which  she  had  inherited  from 
Mother  Nature  when  she  was  born  with  excellent 
bodily  health,  developed  a  fine  figure,  and  possessed 
features  that  were  by  no  means  remarkable  for  their 
total  absence  of  beauty.  Indeed,  there  had  been  a 
short  period  in  her  life  when  Minnie  Dodge  had  been 
publicly  billed  on  theatrical  posters  as  "  La  Belle 
Edmee," — and  in  at  least  one  fashionable  music-hall 
she  had  sat,  in  a  diaphanous  garment,  before  an  imita- 
tion organ,  her  profile  silhouetted  against  a  stained- 
glass  window,  illuminated  from  behind,  while  the  band 
played  Sullivan's  "  Lost  Chord  "  to  a  tableau  vivant 
entitled  "  Purity."  That  was  the  season  when  tab- 
leaux vivants  were  all  the  rage,  and  a  pretty  woman, 
who  could  neither  sing,  nor  act,  could  nevertheless 
become  the  "  star "  of  a  season  by  being  perfectly 
immobile.  For  Minnie  Dodge,  alias  "  La  Belle 
Edmee  " — alias  eventually,  Edmee  Doringer — these 
were  halcyon  days  indeed.  She  was  fortunate  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  her  beauty  reached  its  zenith 
just  when  beauty  was  most  in  demand.  Moreover, 
hers  was  of  that  type  most  admired  by  the  male  gener- 
ation of  that  day.  The  "  flapper  "  had  not  then  come 
into  her  own.  I  believe  that  the  name  had  not  then 
been  invented.  When  Minnie  Dodge  was  twenty- 
three  she  was  big  and  fine,  with  a  small  waist,  large 
hips,  wore  tights  as  to  the  manner  born,  and  knew 
that  avoirdupois  was  by  no  means  a  handicap  to  success, 
providing  it  had  pronounced  curves.     The  slim,  flat- 
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chested,  attenuated  damsel,  was  in  those  days  relegated 
to  the  back  row  of  the  chorus,  no  matter  how  pretty 
she  might  be.     The  front  row  belonged  to  the  massive. 
Those  were  the  days  when  for  a  man  to  be  "  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  "  signified  wealth  without  any  further 
inquiry.      And  the  beauties  of  the  stage  reflected  the 
prosperity,  as  well  as  the  middle-age,  of  those  who 
made  fortunes  in  the  City.     Rich  men  required  women 
thirty  years  ago,  to  possess  a  "  fine  bust."     There  was 
no  satisfaction  for  them  in  festooning  a  flat-chest  with 
diamonds.      And  Minnie  Dodge  was  in  almost  every 
respect  built  on  those  lines  upon  which  jewellery  can 
be  displayed  as  at  an  exhibition.     Therefore  for  some 
years  she  had  a  luxurious  flat  in  St.  John's  Wood  dis- 
trict, dressed  in  the  evening  in  white  satin,  of  which 
the  greatest  compliment  that  could  be  paid  it  was  to 
declare  that  "  it  could  stand  up  by  itself"  ;  and  might 
have  been  seen  most  afternoons  in  Bond  Street  sitting 
in  her  own  victoria,  behind  her  own  horse  and  coach- 
man, flashing  her  own  diamond  rings  in  God's  sunlight, 
her  eyes  silently  informing  every  male  passer-by,  who 
happened  to  be  good-looking  or  who  looked  rich  with- 
out looking  good,   that  all  these  wonders    could    be 
temporarily  his — if   only    he    would    sit    down    and 
write  out  a  cheque,  payable  to  bearer,  for  any  sum 
over  twenty-five  pounds  ;  or  perhaps  less,  if  he  were 
very    handsome    and    treated    "  La    Belle    Edmee " 
to    dinner    at    the    "  Savoy,"   or  to  a   week-end  at 
Brighton. 

In  the  intimate  surroundings  of  her  kitchen,  which 
was  also  her  scullery,  as  well  as  best  parlour,  old  Mrs. 
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Dodge  regarded  her  daughter's  affluence  with  immense 
pride.  Not  that  any  great  amount  of  those  riches  ever 
came  her  way  ;  but,  all  the  same,  it  was  nice  to  receive 
a  five-pound  note  occasionally,  as  well  as  some  old 
clothes  for  her  younger  daughter,  Milly,  who  had 
married  a  hard-working  plumber  and,  though  "  all  she 
should  be,"  was  in  other  respects  a  "  failure."  Nor 
did  her  mother  know  exactly  where  Minnie  lived. 
That  her  beautiful  child  was  "  no  end  of  a  big  pot  '* 
up  West  was  quite  sufficient  to  soothe  her  maternal 
heart  and  convince  her  that  "  the  greatest  of  virtues  is 
charity " — especially  if  one  be  in  need.  Thus  it 
came  as  a  great  shock  to  her  when,  after  her  daughter 
had  not  been  near  her  old  home  for  several  years,  she 
received  a  letter  from  her,  enclosing  a  small  sum  of 
money,  addressed  from  a  street  in  Bloomsbury, — z 
locality,  which  even  Mrs.  Dodge's  knowledge  of  the 
"  West,"  told  her  was  neither  fashionable,  nor  even  a 
reference — except  an  extremely  doubtful  one.  Then 
in  a  short  while,  another  small  amount — this  time  a 
mere  postal  order  for  five  shillings,  bearing  only  the 
address  of  the  Southampton  Row  post  office — revealed 
to  Mrs.  Dodge  that  undoubtedly  her  daughter  was 
fast  coming  down  in  the  world.  Moreover,  the  fact 
that  she  had  been  seen  by  Milly,  one  night  when  she 
and  her  husband  went  to  see  the  latest  musical  comedy 
at  Daly's  Theatre,  lingering  round  the  entrance  of 
the  Empire  Theatre — "just  like  any  street  woman," 
was  how  Milly  had  expressed  it,  proudly  adding  that 
she  had  felt  so  ashamed,  that  she  had  purposely  failed 
to    recognise    her — confirmed    Mrs.    Dodge's    worst 
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fears.  And  as  her  worst  fears  became  confirmed, 
Minnie  Dodge's  mother  became  more  and  more  out- 
raged at  the  "  mess  "  which  Minnie  had  made  of  her 
life.  "  I'll  not  'ave  'er  'ome — no,  not  if  she's  starv- 
ing," was  how  she  expressed  her  outraged  morality 
to  her  younger  daughter.  And  Milly  had  replied, 
"  No,  Mum — I  shouldn't.  She  alius  wos  a  bad  lot. 
My  Bill  could  never  abide  'er.  '  Fast ' — that's  wot 
he  called  her.      And  '  fast '  she  alius  wos." 

But  Minnie  Dodge — ^let  us  now  call  her  by  her 
proper  name,  since  in  these  days  "  Edmee "  seems 
absurd,  and  "  la  belle  "  a  little  in  the  vein  of  sarcasm — 
Minnie  Dodge  had  not  the  remotest  intention  of 
returning  to  Kipling  Street,  S.E.  Should  she  be 
forced  at  last  to  seek  shelter  with  others,  her  old  home 
would  never  be  the  sanctuary  she  would  seek.  Was 
there  not  an  "  eternal  home  ?  " — or  so  she  remembered 
having  heard  it  called  in  the  days  of  her  childhood, 
when  her  mother  approved  of  Sunday  School  if  only 
for  the  sake  of  a  "  bit  of  quiet."  Minnie  had  been 
thinking  very  seriously  of  this  ultimate  refuge  within 
the  last  few  years.  Sitting  in  her  green  velvet  dress 
— velveteen  was  its  real  substance,  it  must  be  confessed 
— she  gazed  at  the  man  sitting  opposite  her — and  hated 
him,  not  because  he  was  bestial  and  half-drunk,  but 
because  he  typified  to  her  the  present  stage  of  her 
worldly  decline.  Even  worse  types  would  follow 
inevitably,  but,  for  the  moment,  this  fat,  bald,  middle- 
aged  satyr  represented  all  the  horror  of  her  life  and  the 
failure  she  had  made  of  it.  She  peeped  furtively  round 
the  screen  to  look  at  two  other  girls  whom  she  knew 
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quite    well.      Both    had    men    with    them — youngish 
men  ;    well-groomed,  healthy,  obviously  up  from  the 
country  "  on  the  spree  "  ;    perhaps  even  from  one  of 
the  universities — since  by  their  rowdy  behaviour  they 
proclaimed  aloud  the  fact  that  it  was  their  firm  belief 
that  they  alone   mattered    in   the  whole    restaurant. 
In   Minnie's  day  young  men,  who  had  escaped   from 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  to  make  a  "  night  of  it  "  in  town, 
only  carried  on  as  these  young  men  were  doing  after 
the  Boat  Race  or  some  other  university  sporting  event. 
But  since  the  war,  so  it  seemed  to  Minnie,  to  be  rowdy 
was  male-youth's  usual  manner  of  conducting  himself 
in  public  after  two  glasses  of  wine.      Like  nearly  all 
middle-aged  people,  Minnie  put  everything  she  dis- 
approved of  down  to  "  the  War."     Not,  however,  that 
she,  herself,  had  ever  ceased  to  bless  the  European 
hostilities.      As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  had  made  a  "  good 
thing  "  out  of  it  for  herself      In  19 14  she  was  already 
a  "  back  number  " — glad  to  take  any  man  on,  and 
thankful  if  he  provided  her  with  a  substantial  meal  at 
the  same  time.      But  with  the  influx  of  all  the  Colonial, 
American,  to  say  nothing  of  the  British  soldiers,  into 
London,  she  had  had  quite  a  prolonged  St.  Martin's 
Summer  ;   so  prolonged,  in  fact,  that  she  had  given  up 
her  one  room  in  the  neighbourhood  of  King's  Cross 
and  had  taken  a  small  flat  near  Victoria  Station.      In- 
deed she  might  to-day  have  had  enough  money  put 
by — thanks  to  the  War — to  keep  her  as  a  lodging- 
house  landlady  for  the  rest  of  her  days.      Moreover, 
a  landlady  who  would  be  sufficiently  independent  to 
turn  away  people  from  her  doorstep  if  she  didn't  like 
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their  appearance.  In  fact,  she  might  have  been 
"  respectable  "  in  her  old  age  ...  if  only  .  .  .  oh,  if 
only  .  ,  ,  ! 

But  she  had  been  a  fool  !  Oh,  what  a  fool  she  had 
been  ! 

Roughly  speaking,  her  last  love-affair  had  cost  her 
five  hundred  pounds.  Three  hundred  pounds  had  he 
borrowed  from  her  in  order,  so  he  asserted — and  in 
her  middle-aged  love-blindness  she  had  believed  him 
— to  make  a  home  for  her  out  in  Canada  so  soon  as  he 
was  "  demobbed."  But  besides  this  three  hundred 
pounds  which  her  lover  had  taken  with  him  when  he 
went  back — and  she  had  never  received  a  line  from 
him  since  he  went  away  ! — she  had  pawned  the  few 
jewels  which  remained  with  her  after  her  quick  decline 
from  the  St.  John's  Wood  splendour,  in  entertaining 
him  lavishly.  Thus  had  she  frittered  away  most  of 
the  money  which  she  had  earned  when  men,  during 
the  War,  were  reckless,  and  money  seemed  to  them  to 
be  only  so  much  bauble  to  be  thrown  away  on  women 
like  Minnie  Dodge — since  they  might  never  have 
another  "  leave  "  ;  and  what,  after  all,  was  morality 
when  life  might  be  so  brief  ?  Yes  indeed,  as  she  kept 
saying  to  herself  over  and  over  again — she  had  been  a 
fool,  oh,  what  a  fool  she  had  been  ! 

Anyway,  regrets  are  useless  at  all  times.  Minnie 
knew  that  well  enough.  They  discover  "  no  way 
out "  ;  and,  besides,  they  bring  wrinkles — ^and,  for 
the  Minnie  Dodges  of  this  world  wrinkles  are  a  fatal 
disease. 

She  was  forty-eight  ;   fat,  coarse-looking,  but  never- 
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theless  pathetic — in  the  way  h'kely  to  make  the  thought- 
less laugh.     Thank  Heaven,  however,  England  had 
not  yet  gone  "  dry."     There  were  still  semi-intoxi- 
cated men  to  be  met  with.     And  drink  can  cast  a 
glamour  even  over  a  Minnie  Dodge  at  forty-eight. 
But  alas  !  she  was  obliged  to  own  that  it  was  no  longer 
a  rich  glamour.     Even  at  the  end  of  a  good  week,  she 
would   be   lucky   if  she  were  possessed   of  sufficient 
money  to  tide  her  over  to  the  following  Wednesday, 
with   perhaps  just  enough   left  over  after  that  for  her 
to  renovate  her  clothes  so   that,  under  an  artificial 
light,   they   might   still   look   quite    "  dressy "  ;    just 
enough  to  buy  the  paint  and  powder — so  necessary 
to  advertise  to  the  world  exactly  what  she  was  ;   just 
enough  to  keep  her  hair  that  shrieking  auburn  which, 
since  it  had  begun  to  turn  grey,  she  had  decided  to  be  a 
colour  most  becoming  to  her  type.     With  these  things 
she  had  to  be  content.     The  worst  was  probably  yet 
to   come.      At   certain    moments,    when    times   were 
worse  than  usual,  she  seemed  to  watch  it  coming  slowly 
nearer  and  nearer.     She  saw  herself  one  night  in  the 
near  future,  lingering  in  Saloon  Bars  down  Limehouse 
way,  trying  to  make  one  glass  of  beer  last  her  half  an 
hour,  and  allowing  the  pot-man  to  kiss  and  cuddle  her 
after  hours,  in  order  that  he  might  not  tell  her  too 
brutally  that  her  room  was  a  better  investment  than 
her  company.     There  was  a  rung  of  the  ladder  even 
lower  still,  but  from  this  Minnie  Dodge's  imagination 
turned  away  terrified. 

For  the  present,  however,  she  had  not  sunk  below 
the  level  represented  by  the  man  sitting  opposite  her. 
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In  fact,  he  was  the  best  "  pick  up  "  she  had  had  for  a 
month.  Was  he  not  paying  for  her  dinner,  and  had 
he  not  promised  her  a  seat  for  the  second  house  at  the 
Holborn  Empire  ?  Gazing  at  him  in  a  way  which 
she  knew  would  make  him  as  generous  as  his  type 
knew  how  to  be — though  his  refusal  of  coffee,  not 
included  in  the  table  d'hote  dinner  at  the  "  Veau 
Dore,"  and  his  insistence  on  the  benefits  of  a  bottle  of 
stout  in  preference  to  wine,  did  not  promise  more  than 
a  guinea  for  herself  later  on — Minnie's  eyes  scrutinised 
him  coldly.  How  gross  he  was — gross,  and  furtive 
and  animal  !  Probably  he  had  a  wife  and  a  grown-up 
family  somewhere  up  north.  Yes,  certainly  he  had. 
He  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  fairly  prosperous  com- 
mercial traveller  in  some  such  delicacy  as  imported 
lard,  who  bought  La  Fie  Parisienne  to  gaze  at  the 
pictures,  and  looked  at  women  as  he  looked  at  horses — 
and  from  the  same  mental  angle.  However,  there 
was  this  to  be  said  for  the  type  of  man  represented 
by  her  companion.  Minnie,  at  least,  knew  how  to 
deal  with  him.  There  were  no  depths  in  his  "  soul  " 
with  which  she  was  unacquainted.  She  could  without 
effort  give  him  exactly  the  kind  of  intimate  companion- 
ship he  required  from  a  woman  such  as  she.  She  had 
only  to  laugh  uproariously,  though  at  the  same  time 
as  if  she  laughed  against  her  better  judgment,  at  the 
stories  which  he  was  telli-ng  her  in  a  stage-whisper 
across  the  table, — and  at  once  he  would  consider  her, 
not  only  a  "jolly  good  sort,"  but  just  the  kind  of 
"jolly  good  sort"  to  whom  he  preferred  to  talk. 
And  her  occasional  protests — "  No,  NO,  you  really 
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mustn't  !  Not  HERE.  Someone  may  be  listen- 
ing !  " — that  delighted  him  too.  (It  made  him  feel 
that  in  his  filthiness  he  was  greatly  daring,  and  that 
in  his  daring  there  was  also  a  corrupting  influence. 
A  thrilling  sensation  !  What  an  "  old  Devil "  he 
was,  to  be  sure  !)  Minnie  knew  this  well  enough. 
So  she  made  weak  protests  when  his  tales  became  more 
than  usually  risque  :  "  No,  really,  darling  !  I  must 
beg  you  to  remember  where  we  are  !  "  Oh,  yes,  she 
knew  all  the  tricks  of  her  very  lowly  trade — playing 
them  one  after  the  other  until  the  men,  whom  some- 
times they  deceived,  began  to  doubt  whether  she  were 
quite  so  unutterably  "  professional  "  as  she  appeared  ; 
which  same  doubt  incited  them  to  greater  efforts  to 
make  her  more  so. 

There  was  a  time  Minnie  recollected,  when  the 
excitement  of  the  game  gave  her  an  emotional  thrill. 
But  that  seemed  to  her  to  be  a  very  long  time  ago. 
Latterly  she  had  begun  to  loathe  her  means  of  liveli- 
hood— since  custom  had  merely  turned  it  into  a  most 
nauseating  kind  of  habit.  Perhaps  the  real  truth  lay 
in  the  fact  that  she  was  growing  old  and  weary,  and 
with  weariness  there  had  come  disgust.  But  old 
though  she  might  be,  she  could  never  afford  to  give  up. 
All  the  rest  of  her  life,  she  realised,  she  would  still 
have  to  ply  her  trade — exaggerating  and  coarsening 
her  methods  as  time  went  on  and  the  men  to  whom 
she  would  appeal  became  more  and  more  vile.  And 
yet,  how  the  whole  filthiness  of  it  all  had  begun  to 
sicken  her  !  All  the  same,  there  remained  but  this  to 
do — night  in,  night  out — until  she  either  starved,  or 
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drunk  herself  to  death,  or  threw  herself  over  Waterloo 
Bridge  as  the  only  way  by  which  she  could  escape 
fronn  herself. 

But,  oh  how  terrible — the  everlasting  monotony  oi 
it   all  !     The   whole   beastly    repetition  ;     the   sheer 
necessity  which   drove  her  Westward  every  evening 
after  five  o'clock  !      How  she  loathed  men — not  all 
men, — but  the  kind  of  men  to  whom  she  and  her  kind 
made  a  direct  appeal  !     Sometimes  she  wept  bitterly 
for  the  "  hash  "  she  had  made  of  her  life,  and  the 
"  hash  "  life  had  made  of  her.     And  yet,  deliberately 
she  had  chosen  her  own  career.     Almost  certainly, 
could  she  put  back  the  hands  of  the  clock  and  be  given 
a  fresh  start,  she  would  do  over  again  exactly  what  she 
had  already  done.     After  all,  the  life  she  had  chosen 
was,  she  realised  full  well,  the  only  kind  of  life  for 
which  she  was  by  nature  fitted.      Perhaps,   had   she 
been  born  rich,  she  might  have  remained   "  good." 
But,  granting  the  same  circumstances,  she  knew  that 
she  would  merely  achieve  the  selfsame   result.     Not 
for  her  was  the  "  drab  "  life  of  the  woman-worker  in 
shop  or  factory.      In  the  dish  of  existence  she  demanded 
the    souffles^    leaving     to    those   who    prefer   batter- 
pudding — the   batter-pudding    of    their   own   choice. 
And  while  she  was  young  and  handsome  and  strong, 
life  had  always  given  her  sweets.     And  so  long  as  she 
was  young  and  handsome  and  strong,  it  seemed  to  her 
that  life  would  always  give  them  to  her.     She  asked 
nothing  more  of  fate.      All  her  mind  (such  as  it  was)  ; 
all  her  heart  (such  as  it  had  ever  been)  ;  all  her  physical 
needs,  could  only  be  satisfied  by  the  money  and  ad- 
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miration — which,  for  her,  a  girl  brought  up  in  a  back 
street,  a  Hfe  such  as  she  had  led  could  alone  supply. 
Yes,  indeed,  nature  had  made  of  her  a  fine  animal — 
and  the  world  had  demanded  from  her  nothing  more, 
nor  fate  given  her  any  alternative  choice. 

Had  the  subsequent  course  of  her  life  been  revealed 
to  Minnie  when  she  was  still  a  young  woman,  she 
would  have  laughed  at  the  revelation,  and  asserted  that 
"  a  short  life  and  a  merry  one  "  was  all  she  herself 
wanted,  and  all  she  herself  was  determined  to  have. 
Old  age  seemed  so  far  off  in  those  days.  It  could, 
for  all  she  cared,  "  go  hang."  Besides,  she  wouldn't 
have  taken  the  revelation  seriously.  Other  girls — 
stupid  girls — might  land  on  the  rocks  at  last  ;  but,  for 
herself,  she  was  quite  willing  to  pay  for  having  played, 
so  long  as  payment  was  only  extracted  from  her  thirty 
years  hence.  And  so  the  few  who  had  tried  to  convert 
her,  endeavouring  to  show  her  the  error  of  her  ways, 
went  away  empty-handed.  Minnie  laughed  at  their 
exhortations,  abused  their  clothes,  and  considered  it 
no  temptation  to  give  up  a  good  income  for  a  course 
of  life  which,  while  possibly  being  all  that  a  woman's 
life  should  be,  promised  nothing  of  which  Minnie 
herself  had  the  least  desire  to  be  possessed.  So  she 
went  her  way  rejoicing,  undeterred  by  the  fact  that, 
theoretically,  she  was  a  "  bad  woman."  She  didn't 
feel  at  all  "  bad  "  herself  She  was  generous  to  a 
fault  ;  spoke  very  little  slander,  paid  her  bills  regularly 
when  she  could,  and,  in  fact,  was  a  model  in  most  things, 
except  in  just  that  one  which  the  world  calls  the  first 
feminine  essential  and  judges  every  other  quality  by 
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the  success  or  failure  to  attain  its  standard.  But,  since 
she  was  twenty-one  or  thereabouts,  Minnie  had  been 
quite  resigned  to  being  called  by  insulting  names.  So 
long  as  the  life  she  had  led  offered  her  perpetual  excite- 
ment and  as  much  money  as  she  required  in  order  to 
sustain  that  excitement — she  really  cared  very  little 
if  other  people  damned  her.  She  had  her  own  friends  ; 
her  own  social  "  set."  She  was  only  a  social  pariah 
from  the  point  of  view  of  those  who  were  not  as 
she. 

Even  now,  in  the  midst  of  her  decline,  Minnie 
refused  to  believe  that  she  had  ever  been  really 
"  wicked."  She  had  known  so  many  "  good  "  people 
who  had  done  things  she  would  have  scorned  to  do. 
Doubtless  she  had  been  foolish,  but  her  folly  exas- 
perated her  and  made  her  weep  far  more  than  her  fall 
from  copy-book  virtue.  Perhaps  it  was  her  own 
natural  imprudence  which  had  always  made  her  what 
she  had  always  been  and  would  for  ever  be,  for  so  long 
as  she  might  live.  The  "  good "  were  prudent. 
Probably  that  was  the  main  cause  which  made  them 
"  good."  Even  as  things  were,  she  knew  it  would 
have  been  possible  for  her  to  climb  back  once  more  to 
those  higher  shelves  of  this  world,  whereon  the  virtuous 
regard  those  lower  down  with  disdain — had  she  only 
saved  the  money  which  had  once  been  poured  into  her 
hands.  The  "  comfortably  off"  are  always  free  from 
impertinent  questioners,  she  argued.  But  she  hadn't 
kept  that  money,  and  the  little  she  had  saved  was  now 
all  gone.  So  there  remained  no  incentive  towards 
higher  things — only  an  overgrowing  repugnance   for 
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those  circumstances  which,  no  matter  how  hard  she 
tried,  could  never  be  bettered. 

Life  was  punishing  her — not  for  what  she  had  done, 
but  for  the  always  decrepit  business  acumen  which  had 
been  her  handicap  ever  since  she  could  remember. 
For  that — and  for  very  little  else  besides. 

Minnie  had  seen  plays  in  which  the  "  bad  "  woman 
or  the  "  bad  "  man  met  untimely  deaths  as  represent- 
ing the  justice  of  God  and  the  inevitable  fruits  of  evil- 
living.  These  plays  and  stories  had  always  amused 
her.  She  herself  had  known  so  many  good  men  and 
good  women  who  also  met  with  untimely  deaths  and 
were  otherwise  punished  by  fate  in  a  way  which — if 
fate  also  means  justice — must  have  presupposed  the 
most  vile  and  disreputable  "  past."  It  was  just  like 
the  world,  she  thought,  to  regard  Death  as  the  greatest 
of  all  punishments,  when  Life  is  so  often  a  far  more 
terrible  means  of  revenge. 

And  that  was  just  the  sentence  she  was  herself 
undergoing — the  sentence  of  LIFE. 

Not,  however,  that  she  wanted  to  die  ;  though 
Death  did  not  terrify  her  so  much  as  the  act  of  dying. 
That  frightened  her  extremely.  And  yet,  it  was 
not  because  she  had  been  a  sinner  that  she  felt  afraid. 
As  she  looked  back  on  her  early  circumstances,  and 
especially  in  regard  to  her  own  nature  in  the  midst  of 
these  circumstances,  she  realised  that  whatever  she 
had  done  had  been  done  inevitably.  It  would  have 
needed  some  very  wonderful  influence  to  have  turned 
her  away  from  the  path  which  she  had  chosen  to  follow. 
Moreover,  unless  it  had  come  into  her  life  at  a  time 
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when  she  had  been  young  enough  to  be  influenced, 
she  would  have  laughed  it  to  scorn.  But  that  influence 
had  not  been  forthcoming.  So  she  had  followed  the 
line  of  the  least  resistance,  and,  on  the  whole,  she  had 
not  found  it  more  thankless  than  many  another  line 
with  which  she  was  well  acquainted.  Every  life,  she 
philosophised,  is  a  disappointment — more  or  less  ; 
but,  in  every  case  a  disappointment.  Something  is 
lacking  in  it — that  "  something  "  which  makes  all  the 
difference  between  Paradise  and  a  kind  of  colourless 
purgatory.  And  yet,  the  lesson  Life  teaches  us 
through  tears  is  often  far  more  wonderful,  far  more 
comforting  at  long  last,  than  that  which  laughter 
alone  can  show  us.  And  in  every  life — this  is  the 
lesson  that  one  day  must  be  learnt.  And  the  wisdom 
that  lesson  teaches  us — is  the  wisdom  of  making  the 
Return  Journey  without  ridiculous  protest.  Some  seek 
happiness  in  success — only  to  discover  later  on  that 
success  does  not  necessarily  mean  happiness.  Some 
seek  it  in  love — only  to  learn  eventually  that  love 
must  go  hand-in-hand  with  forgiveness,  if  love  is  to  go 
on  living.  Some  seek  it  in  vice, — yet  find  out  eventu- 
ally that  one  cannot  live  with  ugliness  without  that 
ugliness  entering  into,  and  permeating,  even  the  purest 
and  most  beautiful  sanctuaries  of  the  soul.  Some  seek 
it  in  virtue, — yet  learn  that  virtue  builds  up  an  almost 
unsurmountable  barrier  between  a  man  and  his  fellows. 
Some  seek  it  by  living  entirely  for  God, — and  yet  there 
are  moments  when  God  seems  only  a  "  dream  "  in 
which  the  dreamer  slumbers  on  in  terror  lest  some- 
one may  one  day  awaken  him.     Some  seek  it  in  living 
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entirely  with,  and  for  the  world — and  weep  when  at 
length  they  discover  that  the  world  eventually  casts 
its  worshippers  on  a  desert  island  of  loneliness — that 
loneliness  which  is  more  terrible  to  endure  than  any 
other  tragedy  in  life. 

And  this  latter  lesson,  perhaps,  was  the  one  which 
life  had   begun   to   teach    Minnie    Dodge.     She  was 
being  cast  aside  by  the  world  and  thrown  upon  a  refuse- 
heap   from   which   there  would   never  again   be  any 
chance  of  escape      Alas  I   she  had   not  yet  reached 
that  stage  when  resignation  becomes  one  of  the  unalter- 
able   facts   of  life.     She   still    protested   angrily.      In 
another  year,  or  in  two  years  at  most,  she  will  doubtless 
cease  to  care  what  may  become  of  her.     Then,  in  all 
probability,  drink  will  have  helped  to  dull  her  regrets, 
as  it  has  helped  to  dull  the  regrets  of  many  of  her  kind. 
Already  she  can  scarcely  hope  to  carry  out  the  lively 
promise  of  her  carmined  lips  without  stimulant.     She 
knows  that  it  is  but  the  beginning  of  the  end.      And 
what  that  end  will  be,  she  is  beginning  to  realise  only 
too  well,  since  she  has  known  so  many  of  her  com- 
panions   in    "  weakness "    who    reached    its    ultimate 
degradation.      And  there  was  as  much  chance  for  her 
to  turn  back  and   retrieve  the  errors  of  the  past,  as 
there  would  be  for  a  man  to  obtain  a  reprieve  after 
being  sentenced  to  death  by  hanging.     So,  whether 
she  would  or  would  not,  she  must  eventually  sink  to 
the  deepest  social  depths — unless  Death  came  to  her 
deliverance.     And  yet,  as  she  sunk  lower  and  lower, 
something  within  the  soul  of  Minnie  Dodge  seemed 
making  futile  struggles  to  glimpse  the  heights.      But 
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this  new  and  strange  influence  was  more  a  torment  to 
her  than  a  consolation.  Minnie  reaHsed  it  only  too 
well.  Had  she  gone  on  being  the  care-free,  dissolute, 
not  unhappy  creature  she  had  always  been,  the  descent 
into  the  dregs  would  have  been  so  slow  as  to  be  hardly 
perceptible.  Besides,  as  she  sunk  lower  and  lower, 
so  her  nature  would  have  descended,  until  it  last,  as 
drink  and  misery  engulfed  her,  she  would  have  drowned 
therein  without  a  struggle  and  with  scarcely  a  murmur. 
But  something  had  been  born  within  her  heart  which 
now  made  her  shrink  in  horror  from  the  fate  she  knew 
to  be  inevitable.  But  what  had  given  it  birth,  she  did 
not  know.  Love,  perhaps,  or  misery,  or  the  deepening 
shadow  of  old  age  ?  But  whatever  it  was,  Minnie 
realised  that  she  would  have  to  live  with  it  until  the 
very  end  of  her  days  :  unless  she  could  drug  it  to  sleep 
by  drink,  or  "  dope," — those  blessed  consolations  for 
such  women  as  Minnie  Dodge.  There  seemed  to  be 
no  hope  for  her  now  that,  in  the  parlance  of  her  kind, 
she  had  an  inclination  to  "  turn  good."  Or  was  it 
merely  that  as  she  grew  older  she  became  more  lonely, 
and  very  tired,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  refuge  for 
her  in  all  the  world  against  the  avalanche  of  sickness 
and  poverty  that  would  one  day,  sooner  or  later,  over- 
whelm her,  though  they  might  kill  her  not  ? 

Yes,  that  was  the  thought  which  troubled  her. 
They  might  not  kill  her.  Just  because  in  Death  alone 
lay  her  way  of  escape — she  would  probably  go  on 
living  for  years  and  years.  And  yet,  if  she  went  on 
living,  there  remained  for  her  only  the  blank,  stark 
weariness    of     wellnigh     unendurable     days.     What 
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would  be  the  good  of  it  all  ?  Repentance  seemed 
utterly  useless.  She  repented  readily  enough  ;  though, 
to  be  perfectly  honest,  her  repentance  arose  more  from 
sheer  fatigue  than  from  a  renewed  cleanliness  of  heart. 
In  any  case,  repentance  would  require  her  to  make  a 
fresh  start.  But  what  could  she  do  ?  Where  could 
she  turn  .?  After  all,  she  must  live.  But  life  offered 
her  no  means  of  livelihood  other  than  the  career  she 
had  always  followed.  At  her  age — there  was  no  such 
thing  as  beginning  all  over  again.  All  that  was  clean 
and  good  in  her  nature  merely  added  to  her  inner  dis- 
gust. Oh,  if  only  life  had  killed  the  "  good  "  in  her 
long  ago  !  But  it  hadn't.  And,  as  she  grew  older, 
the  longing  became  more  and  more  urgent — to  get 
away  from  her  surroundings,  her  memories  .  .  .  her- 
self. Once  she  had  confessed  her  misery  to  a  young 
clergyman,  who  had  spoken  to  her  as  she  sat,  worn  out 
and  feeling  unutterably  old,  in  St,  Martin's  Church 
one  rainy  evening  when  there  was  "  nothing  doing  " 
anywhere.  He  was  very  sympathetic,  very  kindly  ; 
he  had  quoted  many  beautiful  passages  from  the  Bible 
and  urged  her  to  leave  her  evil  courses  and  "  seek  the 
light  of  Jesus  Christ."  And  she  had  wept  bitterly 
after  he  had  gone  away,  and  then,  almost  immediately 
following  upon  her  tears,  there  had  come  the  fact  that 
the  rent  of  her  lodgings  must  be  paid  in  advance  and 
she  had  no  money.  It  was  no  use  telling  her  land- 
lady that  she  was  trying  to  find  "  the  light."  Her 
landlady  wanted  thirty-five  shillings  on  account,  and 
the  only  way  by  which  Minnie  could  obtain  this  sum 
was  the  way  she  took — towards  the  lights  of  Leicester 
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Square.  So  it  all  seemed  hopeless.  Supposing  she 
forsook  the  error  of  her  ways,  as  the  clergyman  had 
begged  her  to  do,  and  was  really  "  born  again  " — 
rebirth  only  seemed  likely  to  add  to  her  inner  misery 
by  making  her  hate  more  desperately  the  unblinkable 
fact  that  she  was  forty-eight  and  an  "  unfortunate." 
There  was  nothing  she  could  do  and  nothing  that  the 
world  would  let  her  do,  except  to  be  forty-nine  and 
more  unfortunate  still.  It  was  all  very  well  for  a  good 
young  man  to  tell  her  that  Christ  forgives  sinners. 
Christ  may.  But  who  is  going  to  pay  the  sinner's  rent 
and  feed  the  sinner's  body  while  He  rebuilds  a  ruined 
spiritual  life  ?  One  might  as  well  go  to  the  Good, 
Minnie  thought,  and  tell  them  to  give  away  every  penny 
they  possess  to  the  poor.  And  likely  they  would 
ask  :  how  are  we  going  to  remain  good — if  we  haven't 
got  a  penny  .  .  .  women  especially  ? 

"  I'm  a  problem  .  .  .  that's  wot  I  am,"  Minnie 
concluded  cynically.  "  And  the  only  hope  for  me  is 
to  become  worse  and  worse  ;  for,  only  by  becoming 
more  and  more  spiritually  '  dead '  can  I  hope  to  save 
myself  from  suicide.  What  opening  is  there  in  this 
world  for  an  '  unfortunate '  of  forty-eight  other  than 
the  opening  toward  which  she  had  been  told  to  turn 
her  back  ?  If  I  am  '  converted,'  I  might  just  as  well 
go  out  and  buy  a  pistol.  There  seems  to  me  no  other 
way  by  which  I  can  hope  to  keep  on  the  higher  moral 
plane.  So,  I  suppose,  I  must  go  on  and  on,  and  on 
and  on,  trusting  that  when  I  am  judged  everything, 
my  nature  included,  will  be  taken  into  consideration. 
And  if  misery  can  wipe  out  sin — and  it  seems  to  me 
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that  only  by  misery  should  sin  expect  to  be  wiped  out 
— I  shall  not  be  ruthlessly  condemned.  In  the  mean- 
while .  .  ." 

***** 

"  Well,  ducky,  I  suppose  it's  time  for  us  to  hop  it," 
said  Minnie  Dodge  to  her  companion.  "  Perhaps  we 
shall  just  be  in  time  to  get  a  '  bitter  '  at  the  pub  at  the 
corner  before  the  show  begins.      Come  on,  old  dear  !  " 

"  Righ'  you  are  !  "  the  man  answered,  rising  un- 
steadily. "  Come  all  over  queer — that  what  I  have," 
was  the  explanation  he  gave. 

"  We'll  both  be  all  right  when  we've  had  another," 
said  Minnie,  folding  her  hands.  "  Look  slippy,  for 
Gawd's  sake." 

And  through  her  mind  there  echoed  again  the 
phrase  which  she  herself  had  coined  : 

"  The  sentence  of  Life  .     ." 

The  ^^  Foreground''''  which  Interrupts  the  View 

MOST  moments  in  life  seem  insignificant  until 
they  have  receded  into  the  misty  long-ago. 
The  Past  has  a  bold  horizon.  The  Future  seems 
also  to  have  a  definite  outline.  Only  the  Present  is 
so  full  of  minute  details  that,  not  merely  in  a  meta- 
phorical sense,  can  we  never  seem  to  get  a  clear  view 
of  the  mountain  because  of  the  grass  at  our  feet  ; 
and  not  only  the  grass,  but  each  separate  blade  of  it 
appears  to  be  an  obstruction.  That  is  the  worst  ot 
the  Present.  It  is  so  full  of  distracting  "  foreground." 
The  grass  is  wet  ;    or  it  is  burned  here  and  there  j 
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dusty  too.  From  a  distance  it  all  looks  like  green 
velvet — smooth,  verdant,  quite  a  pleasant  oasis.  So 
the  Future  rises  before  us — stretching  away  into  the 
long  distance,  an  horizon,  promising  us  the  unalloyed 
delight  of  pleasant  vistas.  It  is  only  as  we  trudge 
hopefully  to  gain  it  that  we  find  the  road  is  rough 
here  and  there,  that  the  cottage,  which  looked  so 
charming  from  a  distance,  is  only  "jerry  "-renovated 
antique  ;  that  there  is  a  hideous  pigsty  at  the  side, 
and  that  it  is  altogether  disappointing  when  viewed 
from  over  the  garden  gate.  And  so  we  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  admire  the  roses  growing  over  the  porch  which 
we  hadn't  observed  from  afar,  because  of  the  manure- 
heap  near  at  hand.  We  are  disappointed.  Yet,  after 
we  have  passed,  looking  back  once  more,  we  discover 
that  all  the  former  peaceful  beauty  has  returned.  We 
realise  that  the  cottage  seems  to  sink  appropriately 
into  the  general  scheme  of  the  surrounding  country, 
and,  although  we  remember  that  the  pigsty  is  there, 
and  also  the  manure-heap,  we  have  lost  sight  of  them. 
They  no  longer  mar  our  pleasure.  Remains  only  the 
aspect  of  quietude  and  sanctuary.  Also  we  are  sur- 
prised to  find  that  the  road  by  which  we  have  come, 
which  seemed  simply  to  be  a  road,  just  meandering 
from  village  to  village,  mounts  steadily,  in  spite  of  its 
twists  and  turns,  over  the  distant  hills  into  the  valley 
beyond,  and  through  the  valley  on  and  on,  linking  up 
the  country  on  the  other  side.  But  it  didn't  look 
like  that  as  we  trudged  along  it.  It  seemed  to  be 
just  a  hot  and  dusty  highway  which  appeared  to  be 
designed  as  if  the  longest  way  round  from  point  to 
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point  were  just  the  road's  mistaken  notion  of  being 
the  nearest  way  there.  And  from  where  we  now 
stand  looking  back,  the  ugly  gas-works  have  become 
scarcely  a  blot  on  the  landscape — unless  you  gaze  at 
them  deliberately,  knowing  them  for  what  they  are  ; 
and  the  little  town,  which  seemed  so  uninteresting  as 
we  walked  its  long  main  street,  from  a  distance  appears 
to  be  charming  and  picturesque.  Also  the  river, 
which  we  found  to  be  full  of  refuse,  and  which  so 
disappointed  our  anticipations,  though  willows  lined 
its  banks  and  old  stone  bridges  spanned  it  here  and 
there,  now  looks  like  a  streak  of  silver  threading  its 
way  along  the  deepness  of  the  valley.  At  the  time 
we  could  hardly  pause  to  admire  the  willows  and  the 
old  stone  bridges  because  of  the  many  tin-cans  sticking 
in  the  mud  and  the  bits  of  paper  floating  down  the 
stream,  and  the  patches  of  iridescent  liquid  which 
floated  on  its  surface.  And  yet  the  bridges  were 
beautiful  and  the  willows  cool  and  shady,  and  the 
river  was  a  river  flowing  towards  another  and  a  bigger 
river,  and  so  on  and  on  out  towards  the  sea.  A  path- 
way to  adventure. 

Thus,  too,  with  the  Future.  It  seems  to  stretch 
forward  in  the  eyes  of  our  inner-vision  leading  directly 
to  the  summit  of  our  dreams.  Each  one  of  our  plans 
is  as  a  bold  outline,  definite  and  comprehensive.  Well, 
perhaps  the  Future  may  indeed  make  this  outline 
clear  and  fixed.  Alas  !  however,  that  the  Present 
must  fill  in  all  the  details,  and  scarcely  any  of  these 
details  are  of  our  own  choice,  nor  had  we  even  con- 
sidered their  probability  when  we  once  gazed  into  the 
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years  which  were  then  ahead.  And,  because  these 
details  are,  as  it  were,  for  ever  in  the  foreground  of 
the  picture,  our  mind  is  always  worrying  over  the 
Why  and  the  Wherefore  of  them.  So  very  often  we 
miss  the  great  significance  of  all — the  great  broad 
highway  of  our  life,  of  which  each  and  all  of  these 
are  but  trivial  excrescences  littering  the  path.  Pres- 
ently they  will  mingle  together.  Visioned  as  an 
entirety,  they  will  present  a  Whole  which  will  not  be 
devoid  of  beauty,  because  distance  will  have  lent  to 
it  a  glamour  which  distance  alone  can  give,  and  rarely 
fails  to  do. 

It  is  so  difficult  in  life  to  keep  the  mole-hills — mole- 
hills, and  the  mountains  clearly  in  view.  Too  often 
do  the  mole-hills  take  the  place  in  our  minds  which 
the  mountains  alone  should  occupy.  We  stumble 
over  them — and  at  once  the  glory  of  the  scene  around 
us  becomes  obliterated.  Or,  we  are  for  ever  looking 
out  for  the  mole-hills  for  fear  lest  we  stumble  over 
them.  And  thus  our  gaze  is  fixed  perpetually  upon 
the  ground.  And  yet,  the  mole-hills  are  but  mole- 
hills— of  little  or  no  consequence,  even  though  we 
stumble  over  them  ;  while  the  mountain  remains 
supreme,  the  goal  which  seems  to  promise  us  happiness 
and  attainment,  its  grandeur  and  its  beauty  for  ever 
haunting  us,  encouraging  us  to  go  upward,  on  and  on, 
until  we  have  reached  somewhere  near  its  summit. 

And  to  the  extent  that  we  close  our  eyes  to  the 
mole-hills  of  existence,  life  becomes  worth  while. 
Some  people  can't  apparently.  Others  seemingly 
refuse  to  try.     They  can  never  perceive  the  full  beauty 
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of  the  amber  because  of  the  flaw.     They  are  embit- 
tered.     Pessimistic.      Irritated  by  the  unforeseen  inter- 
ruptions  by  which   the   Present  always  disturbs   the 
picture  of  the  Future  as  the  Future  gradually  comes 
within  their  momentary  consciousness.     They  never 
become  reconciled  to  the  fact  that,  in  life,  each  incident, 
as  it  arises,  brings  with  it  a  thousand  and  one  unfore- 
seen "  little  things  "  which,  when  they  are  disagree- 
able, can  so  easily  mar  the  full  thrill  of  the  joy,  and, 
when  agreeable,   can   so   easily   deceive   us  with   the 
promise  of  their  endurance.     To  take  one  common- 
place example — and   everything  in  life  except   Love 
and  Death  is  three-quarters  commonplace,  and  these 
two   are   three-quarters   tragic — one   suddenly  comes 
across  the  ideal  little  home  wherein  one  feels  that  in 
happiness  one  would  surely  end  one's  days.      It  has 
everything  most  yearned  for.      A  shady  garden  full  of 
flowers  ;     a   house  quaintly  old-world   with   not  too 
many  old-world  inconveniences  ;  a  view  of  downlands 
between  which  are  glimpses  of  the  sea  ;    the  whole 
bathed  in  that  atmosphere  of  peace  which  seems  as 
if  the  angels,  when  twilight  falls,  often  rested  there 
awhile.     There  one  will  live,  happy  amid  all  such 
beauty.     One  sees  oneself  sitting  comfortably  in  the 
shady  garden  ;     one   visions   to   oneself  cosy   fireside 
evenings  in  the  old-fashioned  drawing-room,  from  the 
windows  of  which — oh,  how  often  one  will  sit  gazing 
upon  the  downlands  and  the  sea  !     Thankfully  one 
will  drink  in  all  the  beauty  of  the  home-setting,  thank- 
ing God  within  one's  heart  for  the  loveliness  of  every 
natural    thing,  and  fate  for  granting  us   the  where- 
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withal  to  live  and  end  our  days  among  such  wonder 
and  such  peace. 

Well,  it  all  happens — ^just  as  we  anticipated.  But 
the  shady  garden  we  discover  won't  grow  roses,  and 
the  drawing-room  possesses  one  of  those  chimneys  in 
which  the  smoke  is  domesticated  rather  than  adven- 
turous. The  downlands  often  seem  to  shut  out  the 
view,  and  the  sea  is  glimpsed  so  far  away  that  only 
on  a  bright  summer  day  of  sunshine,  when  the  dim 
line  suddenly  turns  to  silver,  can  we  realise  it  to  be 
there  at  all.  Anyway,  we  rarely  look  out  of  the 
window.  Even  when  we  do,  all  through  the  winter 
months  the  bare  trees  reveal  to  our  gaze  a  singularly 
ugly  row  of  houses — bungalows,  bright  pink,  cold 
white,  unfinished  looking,  and  fragile — ^as  if  the  next 
great  hurricane  would  lift  them  up  bodily  like  so  many 
gaudy  parasols.  True,  we  saw  most  of  these  blemishes 
before  we  took  the  house.  But  whereas  we  then 
failed  to  notice  the  ugly  bungalows  because  of  the 
wooded  ground  behind  them  rising  higher  and  higher 
— a  wealth  of  wooded  hillside  ;  now  the  beauty  of 
that  background  has  become  such  a  commonplace 
phenomenon  that  we  scarcely  remark  it  until  the  early 
signs  of  spring  turn  its  brownness  into  vivid  green. 
And  so,  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  our  gaze  is  soon 
rarely  fixed  on  anything  very  much  beyond  our  noses. 
We  do  not  remember  that  everything  which  happens 
to  us,  except  love  and  death,  is  full  of  unexpected 
trivial  annoyances,  of  which  we  didn't  realise  their 
possibility  when  we  looked  forward,  nor  shall  we 
realise  their  distraction  when  we  look  back  upon  them. 
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At  present  they  mar  our  pleasure — or  will  do  if  we 
be  not  wise.  There  is  indeed  no  real  happiness  in 
life  unless  we  look  at  the  picture  in  which  we  are 
the  moving  figures  as  a  whole.  Generally  there  is 
always  some  one  thing  which  is  badly  painted,  some 
detail  which  ought  not  to  be  there.  Being  there,  it 
mars  the  little  corner  where  it  is.  But  yet  the  picture 
itself  is  rather  wonderful.  Step  back  a  little  and  the 
excrescences  have  vanished.  Step  back  a  little  further 
— and  then  look.  It  is  the  only  way  in  which  to  see 
the  full  significance  of  the  artist's  idea.  How  the 
emotion,  the  theme,  the  whole  purpose  of  the  picture 
stands  out  boldly — from  those  few  short  steps  away. 
The  foreground  mingles  with  the  background  ;  both 
verge  into  that  atmosphere  which  is,  as  it  were,  the 
"  soul  "  within  the  picture.  And  so,  if  from  time  to 
time  you  can  thus  step  back  from  your  own  life  to  view 
it  as  a  whole — then  you  too  will  be  the  better  able  to 
realise  something  of  its  purpose,  perchance  something 
of  its  beauty.  Badly  painted  it  may  be  in  parts.  But 
badly  painted  or  well — it  represents  an  IDEA.  And 
each  life  is  but,  as  it  were,  the  illustration  of  an  idea. 
And  nearly  all  these  ideas  are  great  ones.  But  we 
miss  their  purport  if  we  stand  too  close  and  judge 
them  only  by  what  we  see  when  near  at  hand. 

And  so  it  is  with  other  people.  There  is  no  saint 
in  all  the  calendar  but  he,  who  lived  with  him,  must 
have  found  in  him  some  flaw.  His  enemies  saw  per- 
haps little  other  than  this  flaw.  But  his  friend,  the 
man  who  knew  him  and  loved  him,  forgave  his  friend 
everything  for  the  glory  that  he  visioned,  the  struggle 
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that  he  understood,  the  victory  that  he  gained — per- 
chance, unknowingly. 


The  Men  and  Women  who  Lock  Themselves  In 

AS  a  rule,  we  instinctively  dislike  the  people  who, 
in  a  metaphorical  sense,  lock  themselves  in 
within  themselves  and  appear  deliberately  to  have 
thrown  away  the  key.  Because  we  know  nothing 
about  them  ;  because  apparently  we  never  shall  know 
anything  about  them — we  suspect  them  of  being  every- 
thing which  in  human  beings  we  most  dislike.  They 
baffle  us — and  we  hate  to  be  baffled  in  regard  to  our 
fellow-creatures.  They  are  indifferent  to  everything 
we  may  say.  We  criticise  them — and  to  all  appear- 
ances they  do  not  listen  ;  or,  if  they  do  listen,  then, 
peradventure,  they  laugh.  And  laughter  is  the  one 
reply  to  which  even  the  cleverest  have  no  ready  retort. 
Because  they  do  not  seem  to  care  for  what  we  may 
say  or  think  about  them,  or  for  any  judgment  we  may 
pass — their  attitude  seems  to  insult  us,  or  we  imagine 
that  it  insults  us  ;  and  against  them,  and  for  all  time, 
we  bear  an  unforgivable  grudge.  We  are  so  used  to 
appealing  to  the  world's  sympathy  for  ourselves,  that 
we  cannot  understand  it  when  people  appear  to  have 
no  desire  to  appeal  to  our  own.  So  long  as  men  and 
women  are  in  our  power — and  they  are  always  in 
our  power  when  either  they  are  on  their  knees  to  us 
or  show  a  desire  to  cultivate  our  esteem — we  can,  not 
only  tolerate  them,  but,  within  our  flattered  heart,  we 
have  a  sneaking  regard  for  them — whatever  they  may 
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do,  or  may  have  left  undone.  Sympathy  ?  Yes,  we 
all  of  us — or  the  vast  majority,  anyway — demand  that. 
When  you  come  to  think  about  it,  there  is  scarcely 
anything  we  do,  nor  anything  we  say  or  think,  which 
is  not  moulded  by  this  unspoken  desire  to  stand  well 
with  the  world  in  general  and  our  own  immediate 
neighbourhood  in  particular.  Therefore,  when  one 
lives  in  our  midst,  whose  life  seems  to  imply  that,  as  a 
factor  of  influence  in  his  existence  we  ourselves  do 
not  exist,  we  are  at  first  intrigued,  then  baffled,  lastly 
— infuriated.  His  indifference  either  to  our  praise, 
but  more  especially  to  our  disapproval,  makes  us  feel 
that,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  we  are  not  on  his  earth  ; 
and  no  one  likes  to  realise  that  they  are  not  included 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  world.  And,  perhaps, 
we  are  angry  most  of  all  because  this  impervious  man 
has  succeeded  where  we  ourselves  have  tried  and  failed. 
He  is  an  example  of  strength,  and  we  are  so  many 
examples  of  weakness.  And,  alas  !  the  weak  have 
far  less  kindliness  in  their  hearts  towards  the  strong 
than  the  strong  have  towards  the  weak.  We  all  want 
to  live  our  own  lives.  But  most  of  us  dare  not.  We 
are  frightened  of  losing  that  sympathy  which  we  all 
yearn  for  and  all  consequently  play  up  to  in  order  to 
obtain.  Therefore,  we  are  jealous  of  those  who,  not 
only  have  dared  to  live  their  own  lives,  but  have  done 
so  successfully.  It  requires  a  courage  greater  than 
the  courage  with  which  most  of  us  are  blessed,  to  fly 
in  the  face  of  the  accepted  standards.  The  world 
pays  little  or  no  attention  to  the  Ten  Commandments, 
but  to  those  commandments  which  are  not  writ  on 
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stone,  it  demands  implicit  obedience.  We  are,  for 
the  most  part,  far  more  frightened  of  what  people  will 
say  than  what  is  forbidden  by  the  law.  The  normal 
man  and  woman  feels  that  they  have  little  or  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  law,  but  to  fly  deliberately  in  the  face 
of  "  The  Thing  "  frightens  them  exceedingly.  The 
Everyday  has  a  hundred  injunctions  of  which  Moses 
never  thought.  And  the  administrators  of  these  laws 
are  too  often — the  people  who  live  next  door,  or  just 
over  the  road,  or  round  the  corner,  or  fellow- worship- 
pers in  the  same  church,  or,  very  probably,  our  own 
relations.  In  any  case,  never,  never,  never  can  we 
hope  to  escape  from  them. 

Life  is  so  difficult  to  live  for  all  of  us  that  it  is  always 
more  or  less  exasperating  to  realise  how  many  people 
add  to  our  problems  voluntarily  by  taking  a  personal 
interest  in  them  unasked,  and  solving  them  from  their 
own  point  of  view.  In  my  own  litany  is  inserted  the 
prayer,  "  Preserve  me  from  busybodies,  male  and 
female,  and  from  all  those  '  good  intentions '  which 
first  invite  them  to  get  busy."  There  are  too  many 
people  in  this  world  whose  sole  interest  in  life  seems 
to  be  to  discover  by  hook  or  by  crook  exactly  what 
other  people  are  doing.  And  it  is  a  brave  man  or 
woman  who  can  of  their  own  free  will  ignore  that 
interest  in  every  shape  or  form.  After  all,  when  you 
come  to  consider  it,  nearly  all  our  actions  in  nearly 
every  day  are  prompted  by  the  fear  of  offending  the 
busybodies.  And  it  is  a  sure  sign  of  a  busybody  that 
he  is  offended  on  the  very  slightest  provocation.  And, 
lest  we  offend  them,  we  do  all  manner  of  disagreeable 
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things  which  otherwise  we  should  leave  undone.  I 
suppose  it  all  springs  from  our  natural  desire  to  appear 
"  sympathetic."  The  story  which  ends  happily,  even 
though  every  natural  solution  of  the  plot  meant  un- 
happiness,  is  but  a  "  sop  "  thrown  out  by  the  author 
to  command  sympathy  for  his  tale.  The  horrid  death 
of  the  villain  is  but  another  form  of  obtaining  our 
sympathy — not  exactly  for  him,  but  for  his  creator. 
Should  the  villain  prosper  exceedingly  and  die  com- 
fortably in  his  bed,  lots  of  people  would  feel  extremely 
offended  and  hurt.  What  is  the  author's  insistence 
upon  the  heroine's  beauty  and  virtue,  if  it  be  not  a 
demand  for  our  kindly  interest  in  her  ?  And  so  it  is 
with  ourselves.  If  we  are  ugly,  we  try  to  make  our- 
selves at  least  appear  better-looking  in  order  that  those 
who  meet  us  may  regard  us  in  a  friendly  spirit.  If  we 
are  bad,  or  weak,  or  have  made  mistakes,  we  dare 
not  own  up  to  our  failure  for  fear  that  the  "  frozen 
eye  "  may  be  our  portion  for  evermore.  So  we  try 
either  to  camouflage  our  deviances  from  the  common 
ideal,  or  endeavour  to  regain  our  lost  position  by  tears 
and  repentance  and  prayers  for  pity. 

And  they  are  these  administrators  of  the  unwritten 
laws  who  add  to  the  bane  of  happy  living.  And 
yet,  when  you  come  to  ponder  over  it,  even  though 
all  through  your  life  you  do  pander  to  them,  silently 
demanding  their  approbation  and  sympathy,  neither 
their  approbation  nor  their  sympathy  ever  give  you 
any  permanent  satisfaction.  Both  are  so  unstable. 
They  can  be  killed  by  the  slightest  difference  of  opinion. 
Sometimes,  I  believe  that  this  is  one  of  the  reasons 
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why  the  average  man  and  woman  have  no  real  opinions 
of  their  own.  They  dare  not  have  them.  So  much 
of  their  prosperity,  as  well  as  their  happiness  and  all 
their  peace,  depends  upon  their  joining  hands  with 
the  majority — especially  in  those  beliefs  which  should, 
however  much  they  differ  from  the  accepted  faith, 
be  the  personal  property  of  each  individual.  They 
dare  not  go  against  the  stream,  because  the  "  stream  " 
always  flows  from  the  sources  of  the  Past.  A  genera- 
tion is  never  so  actively  alive  as  when  it  is  dead.  We 
imagine  that  we  govern  ourselves.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  are  governed  by  our  forbears.  What  one 
generation  has  decided  to  be  the  proper  thing,  the 
younger  generation  has  to  follow — or  risk  ostracism. 
One  is  generally  too  old  before  one  becomes  wise  in 
that  wisdom  which  acknowledges  that,  when  all  is 
said  and  done,  so  long  as  we  stand  well  with  the  few 
people  who  really  love  and  understand  us,  the  rest  of 
the  world  offers  us  merely  entertainment  or  boredom 
— providing  we  do  not  take  it  seriously — ^and  heart- 
break and  unhappiness  if  you  do.  For  always  we 
must  fashion  our  lives  upon  lines  which  run  counter 
to  our  own  inner-philosophy.  Always  we  must  hedge 
here,  expand  here,  compromising  with  those  who, 
within  their  innermost  hearts,  are  really  indifferent 
to  our  welfare,  so  long  as  we  do  not  offend  them. 
And  yet,  even  though  we  try  to  meet  it  all  the  way 
in  all  things,  the  world  very  rarely  allows  us  to  live 
in  peace — providing  that  we  have  shown  ourselves  its 
willing  slave.  For  all  our  desire  to  stand  well  with 
the  herd  surrounding  us — who  among  them  remem- 
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bers  us  one  year  after  we  are  dead  ?  Very  few  .  .  . 
very,  very  few  !  Nevertheless,  for  the  approbation  of 
the  many,  we  have  too  often  missed  our  real  way  in 
life,  floundering  at  long-last  among  a  number  of  well- 
tended  bypaths,  none  of  which  seem  to  have  led  us 
towards  anywhere  in  particular,  still  rarer  where  we 
wanted  most  of  all  to  go.  And,  alas  !  for  the  per- 
versity of  human  nature,  most  of  us  try  harder  to 
please  those  who  really  care  little  for  our  welfare  than 
to  guard  the  love  of  those  who  do. 

Thus  most  of  us  dislike  instinctively  those  who 
show  their  contempt  for  our  opinion  by  striking  out 
deliberately  along  a  line  of  their  own  choosing,  heed- 
less of  whether  we  approve  of  that  line  or  consider  it 
inimicable  to  the  whole  of  society.  We  hate  to  be 
shut  out  from  anybody's  life,  and,  not  only  shut  out, 
but,  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  the  door  slammed  deliber- 
ately in  our  faces.  It  seems  to  matter  very  little  that, 
when  we  are  completely  honest  with  ourselves,  we 
remember  that  the  happiest  moments  in  our  lives  were 
almost  invariably  those  moments  when,  taking  our 
courage  in  both  hands,  we  sought  to  realise  the 
"  dream  "  within  our  own  "  souls  "  ;  still  less  that, 
only  when  we  grasped  at  the  happiness  which  brought 
to  us  the  glow  of  something  wonderful  realised,  were 
we  contented.  Maybe,  we  do  not  realise  what  will 
bring  us  happiness  until  we  are  approaching  middle- 
age.  But  once  having  realised  it,  the  wise  man  and 
woman  follow  it  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Nothing 
else  matters.  Nothing  else  can  possibly  matter,  since 
in  realising  it  and  in  making  it  actual,  they  accomplish 
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something  definite,  reach  some  definite  satisfaction, 
attain  that  goal  towards  which  their  whole  existence, 
all  that  they  have  suff^ered  and  endured,  hoped  for  and 
despaired  of,  appeared  to  them  to  lead.  Sooner  or 
later,  there  comes  a  moment  when  we  must  choose 
— on  the  one  hand,  our  own  happiness  at  all  costs  ; 
on  the  other,  that  compromise  with  the  world  which 
can  never  give  us  any  abiding  joy.  So  within  our 
own  hearts,  alone  with  those  few  who  understand  us 
and  love  us,  and  with  God,  we  begin  at  last  to  fashion 
our  days  according  to  the  dictates  of  our  heart  grown 
wise  through  tears  and  disappointments  and  thwarted 
desires.  Only  then  do  we  begin  to  realise  all  that  it 
means — to  live. 


Giving  Place  to  the  New 

THE  Wetherbys  of  Wetherby  had  been  there  since 
the  fourteenth  century.  People  who,  dying  to 
be  considered  of  the  "  County,"  had  just  managed  to 
scrape  acquaintance  with  its  fringe,  airily  said  "  since 
the  Conqueror."  It  sounded  so  much  more  definite. 
Everybody  remembers  the  date  1066.  Only  the 
intellectually  minded  can  fix  an  important  happening 
in  the  fourteenth  century.  William  the  Conqueror, 
Queen  Elizabeth,  Henry  VIII  and  his  six  wives, 
Charles  II  and  his  mistresses,  Victoria  in  her  widow's 
cap  with  streamers — these  are  the  English  monarchs 
who  stand  out  boldly  with,  as  it  were,  some  incident 
or  memory  to  hang  on  to  when  the  unhistorical  are 
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floundering  in  the  things  they  ought  to  have  learnt 
at  school.  The  rest  are  just  names  ;  the  correct 
order  of  them  uncertain.  Besides,  the  Conqueror  is 
often  used  in  a  purely  metaphorical  sense  as  being 
very,  very  remote — like  the  Flood.  It  lends  a  prestige 
to  those  who  arrived  in  England  with  Normandy 
William — though  in  truth  they  were  mostly  an  un- 
scrupulous band  of  marauders.  Scarcely  less  great 
than  if  they  had  been  in  the  Ark.  So  the  Newly 
Rich  liked  to  refer  to  the  Wetherbys  of  Wetherby 
as  having  been  there  "  since  the  Conqueror."  Then 
those  who  listened,  knew  them  to  be  a  very,  very  old 
family.  Indeed,  they  were.  But  the  root  of  the 
Family  Tree  is  lost  in  the  dust  of  oblivion  earlier  than 
the  fourteenth  century  nevertheless.  It  was  generally 
supposed  that  the  earliest  traceable  Wetherby  was  a 
tallow-chandler  v/ho  bought  land  with  his  savings. 
But  even  a  tallow-chandler  can  become  socially  omni- 
potent if  you  can  trace  your  descent  back  to  him 
through  six  centuries.  That  is  "  family."  The 
ability  to  prove  that  one  of  your  ancestors  was  not  a 
sudden  creation  like  Adam — as  near  back  as  sixty 
years  ago.  So  the  Wetherbys  stuck  fast  to  the  tallow- 
chandler,  and  those  outside  the  "  County,"  wishing  to  be 
inside,  stuck  fast  to  them — if,  should  the  fates  ordain, 
and  the  present  Lady  Wetherby  considered  that  an 
introduction  to  her  could  only  have  been  ordained  by 
fate — you  managed  to  achieve  an  invitation  to  Wether- 
by Manor,  the  sole  seat  (considerably  enlarged  one 
hundred  years  ago)  of  the  Wetherby  family. 

So  it  was  with  something  almost  approaching  panic 
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that  the  "  County  "  woke  up  one  morning  two  years 
after  the  termination  of  the  Great  War  to  learn  from 
the  local  newspaper  that  Wetherby  Manor  was  "  to 
Let."  Everybody  had  of  course  known  that  the 
Wetherbys  were  "  as  poor  as  rats."  But  as  a  rat  is 
popularly  supposed  to  slink  back  into  its  hole  to  die, 
so  everybody  had  believed  that  the  last  of  the  Wetherbys 
would  surely  be  found  dead  amid  the  ruins  of  Wetherby 
Manor.  For  the  Wetherbys — especially  old  Lady 
Wetherby,  who  had  not  only  ruled  the  social  side  of 
the  district  for  so  long,  but,  without  contradiction, 
was  the  nearest  approach  to  God  Almighty  in  that 
district — not  only  to  have  to  leave  their  ancestral 
home,  but  actually  to  go  to  live  in  one  of  those  modern 
residences  which,  on  the  least  provocation,  a  house- 
agent  will  call  a  "  villa  " — the  world  being  divided 
into  people  who  can  live  in  a  villa  and  those  who  can't 
— almost  within  the  shadow  of  Wetherby  Manor, 
seemed  to  those,  who  felt  "  panicky,"  more  like  a 
divinely  ordained  destruction  of  society  than  any  man- 
made  revolution  could  possibly  be. 

And  yet,  old  Lady  Wetherby,  and  her  eldest  daugh- 
ter, migrated  from  Wetherby  Manor  to  the  red-brick 
villa  "  Ivydene  "  without  one  apparent  sigh  of  emotion 
From  finding  life  to  be  only  possible  with  at  least  six 
servants  to  administer  to  their  needs,  they  now  man- 
aged to  live  quite  comfortably  with  one,  and  a  half — 
"  daily."  And  nothing  surprised  the  rest  of  the 
"  County "  so  much  as  the  fact  that  both  Lady 
Wetherby  and  her  daughter  made  the  change  without 
the  least   sign    of   hysteria.      People,  brought  up  on 
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those  pictures  of  pathos  associated  with  such  subjects 
as  "  Leaving  the  old  home  "  and  "  Sold  up,"  expected 
to  see  old  Lady  Wetherby  being  gently  led  down  the 
long  carriage-drive,  supported  by  her  only  surviving 
child,  both  overcome  by  woe  : — ^just  as  a  few  Newly 
Rich  also  expected  her  to  be  overcome  by  a  feeling 
of  disgrace  into  the  bargain.  But,  except  for  a  van- 
load  of  furniture,  which  included  personal  belongings. 
Lady  Wetherby  and  Miss  Wetherby's  leave-taking  of 
their  ancestral  home  was  accomplished  quite  cheerfully 
in  a  governess  cart,  which  Miss  Wetherby  drove 
herself,  with  old  Lady  Wetherby's  two  pet-dogs  follow- 
ing, yapping  wildly  behind.  People  couldn't  under- 
stand it.  They  wanted  to  "call"  at  once  and 
commiserate  with  them  both,  as  if  after  a  death.  As 
it  was,  those,  who  ventured  to  do  so,  returned  home 
commiserating  only  with  themselves.  When  old  Lady 
Wetherby  discovered  that  they  had  come  to  see  her 
in  order  to  wipe  away  her  tears,  should  any  flow,  her 
manner  suddenly  became  haughty,  her  smile  so  pity- 
ing and  condescending,  that  the  ancient  tallow-chandler 
must  have  felt  a  certain  pride  in  his  descendant's  inde- 
pendence of  spirit,  her  intrinsic  aristocracy,  had,  per- 
adventure,  his  shade  visited  "  Ivydene  "  that  afternoon. 
Her  ladyship  soon  permitted  it  to  be  seen  that,  though 
she  no  longer  lived  in  Wetherby  Manor,  she  was  still 
a  Wetherby — and  the  red-brick  modernity  of  "  Ivy- 
dene  "  could  never  obliterate  that  fact.  So  many 
people  unconsciously  seemed  to  consider  that,  in 
renouncing  the  home  of  her  husband's  ancestors,  she 
also   renounced   the   numerous   family   tombs,   whose 
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carving  was  the  glory  of  Wetherby  church  ;  the  family 
portraits,   even   the   Family   Tree — since   the    frame 
which  now  encircled  the  last  of  the  Wetherbys  could 
quite  easily  have  been  purchased  by  a  retired  grocer, 
whose  only  hold  on  life  in  his  old  age  lay  in  keeping  a 
few  chickens.      However,  they  very  soon  discovered 
that  the  Past  is  never  quite  so  full  of  battle  as  when 
the  old  order  changeth  giving  place  to  the  new.     There 
was  no  overlooking  the  fact  that,  backed  by  the  know- 
ledge that  the  Wetherbys  had  held  Wetherby  Manor  or 
land  thereabouts  since  the  fourteenth  century,  the  family 
portraits,  the  family  tombs,  all  evidenced  this  fact,  the 
Wetherbys  were  still  THE  Wetherbys — even  though 
the  head  of  the  house  lived  in  a  villa  and  couldn't 
afford  any  of  those  luxuries  which  those,  who  wanted 
to  patronise  her,  but  couldn't,  felt  had  become  a  neces- 
sity of  their  own  existence.     Old  Lady  Wetherby  still 
ruled  the  "  County  "  socially,  and  those  who  challenged 
her  supremacy  by  a  great  display  of  all  those  things 
which  money  can  buy,  lived  quickly  to  discover  that 
their  courage  was  short-lived.     Their  motor-cars  raced 
past  the  garden  of  "  Ivydene  "  covering  the  hedges 
with  dust  ;    but  the  dust,  in  a  symbolical  sense,  did 
not  fall  either  upon  old  Lady  Wetherby  or  her  daugh- 
ter.    They  continued  to  go  calmly  on  their  way  as 
if  nothing  had  suddenly  broken  the  traditions  of  six 
centuries,  nor  that  there  was  anything  tragic  in  the 
fact  that  they  alone — two  somewhat  forlorn  women — 
represented  the  last  names  ever  to  be  written  on  the 
Family  Tree — unless  collaterally. 
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Wetherby  Manor  was  rented  by  one  of  those  rich 
men  who  "  blossomed  "  in  the  War.  Until  a  young 
man,  whom  nobody  had  ever  heard  of,  shot  two  people 
of  not  the  least  importance  beyond  their  royal  title^ 
Jeremiah  Cox  had  been  the  head  of  an  engineering 
works  in  a  very  small  way.  But  the  need  of  his 
country  had  suddenly  made  him  wealthy.  Since  the 
Armistice,  he  had  turned  his  business  into  a  Limited 
Company  and  found  himself  with  more  leisure  than 
he  had  ever  dreamed  of  possessing  and  more  money 
than  his  longing  for  the  beautiful  required.  Thus, 
having  more  leisure  than  he  had  ever  known,  and 
more  money  than  he  quite  knew  what  to  do  with, 
he  decided  to  become  an  "  important  man."  But,  as 
London  seemed  full  of  such  men  as  he,  each  one 
making  a  "  splash,"  he  decided  very  wisely  to  remain 
in  his  own  county  where  a  "  splash  "  would  likely 
break  a  silence  and  so  rivet  everybody's  attention.  His 
only  regret  was  that  the  Armistice  had  come  so  soon. 
The  Allies,  he  considered,  ought  to  have  fought  their 
way  on  to  Berlin,  and  then  into  Russia.  It  would 
have  prolonged  hostilities  for  at  least  another  two 
years,  but  doubtless  Peace  would  then  have  been  more 
like  Peace  than  Peace  turned  out  to  be.  Moreover, 
he,  at  least,  would  have  been  the  richer  by  another 
half  a  million.  Perhaps  more.  And  Bolshevism 
would  have  been  subdued  by  superior  force — the  only 
way  to  deal  with  Bolshevism  in  his  opinion.  He  was 
very  patriotic.  He  wanted  England  to  be  supreme. 
As  it  was,  no  country  seemed  to  be  supreme — except 
America,  and  only  America  was  supreme  because  of 
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the  gold  which  had  already  gone  out  of  England,  drag- 
ging yearly  more  and  more  of  the  fruits  of  British 
toil  in  its  trail.  His  own  super-tax  stood  at  such  a 
colossal  figure  that  he  was  sure  the  End  of  the  World 
must  be  approaching  rapidly.  In  the  meantime,  he 
rented  Wetherby  Manor,  kept  three  motor-cars  for 
his  private  use  alone  ;  engaged  a  large  staff  of  servants 
— ^all  of  whom  had  worked  in  the  "  very  best  houses  "  ; 
took  a  flat  in  Park  Lane  ;  learnt  how  to  keep  on  a 
horse  in  a  West  End  riding-school,  with  a  view,  later 
on,  to  become  a  prominent  member  of  the  Wetherby 
Hunt  ;  sent  his  youngest  son  to  Oxford  and  his  daugh- 
ter abroad  to  be  "  finished  "  ;  made  so  many  beautiful 
presents  of  jewellery  to  his  wife  that  she  suspected 
him  of  being  "  unfaithful  "  ;  wrote  out  a  cheque  for 
twenty  thousand  pounds  for  the  Party  funds  of  the 
Government  then  in  power,  and  received  a  typewritten 
letter  from  the  Prime  Minister's  secretary  informing 
him  that  His  Majesty  graciously  intended  to  confer  a 
knighthood  upon  him — which  he  read  as  if  the  two 
acts  had  not  even  the  slightest  connection.  "  Sir 
Jeremiah  and  Lady  Cox,  of  Wetherby  Manor."  Yes, 
indeed,  he  was  convinced  that  God  is  in  Heaven  .  . 
and  that  all  is  right  with  the  world  !  Also  that  "  God 
is  with  those  who  persevere  " — although  he  had  never 
even  heard  of  the  Koran.  He  usually  read  the  "  Pink 
'un." 

So  Sir  Jeremiah  and  Lady  Cox  and  their  children 
sat  in  the  panelled  dining-room  of  Wetherby  Manor 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  dead  and  gone  Wetherbys, 
feeling  that,  having  rented  the  house,  the  family  por- 
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traits  somehow  or  other  represented  the  Coxes  in 
retrospect.  For  the  reason  that,  attached  to  the  old 
house  was  a  private  chapel,  Lady  Cox  became  quite 
religious.  It  was  a  thousand  pities  to  waste  the  room^ 
especially  as  she  had  been  told  that  the  roof-carving 
was  "  magnificent."  On  the  night  when  Sir  Jeremiah 
and  Lady  Cox  gave  what  they  called  a  "  house-warm- 
ing " — though  in  truth  the  house  had  been  warmed 
for  the  last  four  hundred  years,  in  parts  anyway — 
they  engaged  the  most  famous  Dance  Band  in  London 
that  didn't  come  from  America,  and  it  played  from 
ten  until  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  all  the  very 
latest  fox-trots  and  one-steps  in  the  Minstrels'  Gallery, 
which  formed  part  of  the  dining-room.  All  the  very 
richest  people  in  the  county  were  present — who  were 
rich  without  necessarily  being  "  County."  There 
was,  for  instance.  Sir  John  and  Lady  Ferguson  ; — 
everybody  knows  Fergusson's  Nougat-de-luxe  :  Lord 
Meryoneth, — whose  Cotton  Mills  are  the  third  largest 
in  England  :  Sir  Cyril  and  Lady  Snook, — who  "  cor- 
nered "  something  at  the  beginning  of  the  War,  since 
when  they  have  expected  to  sit  in  the  middle  of  every- 
thing :  Sir  Walter  and  Lady  Bournend  (Sir  Walter — a 
baronet),  whose  daughter  on  one  wonderful  occasion 
danced  twice  with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  ever  since 
has  been  considered  one  of  his  very  closest  girl-friends  ; 
enormously  rich  people  the  Bournends,  whose  world- 
advertised  soap  only  requires  apparently  to  be  placed 
in  some  warm  water  with  some  dirty  clothes — and, 
thank  God  !  the  week's  washing  is  done  !  Lord 
Careywood,    who    received    his    title    because   of  his 
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generosity  towards,  and  enthusiasm  for,  Liberalism 
BEFORE  the  Liberals  came  back  again  to  power, 
accompanied  by  Lady  Careywood,  convinced  that 
without  her  charm  as  a  political  hostess  her  husband 
would  have  reached  no  heights  whatsoever.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fostick,  not  yet  titled — but  living  in  that  hope 
which  amounts  to  certainty,  since  one  can  pick  up 
scarcely  any  newspaper  without  reading  that  Fostick's 
world-famous  tonic,  "  Bonophos,"  has  enabled  yet 
another  musical-comedy  actress  to  keep  up  her  tennis, 
her  golf,  and  her  riding,  in  spite  of  the  intense  nerve- 
strain  of  appearing  in  public  for  six  evening  perform- 
ances and  two  matinees  per  week.  In  fact,  a  wonderful 
array — whose  annual  income  was  computed  to  run 
into  several  millions, — together  with  their  domestic 
appendages,  represented  by  wives,  sons  and  daughters. 

"  I  was  awfully  sorry  that  neither  you  nor  Miss 
Wetherby  were  there,"  Sir  Jeremiah  informed  Lady 
Wetherby  the  next  day.  "  You  wouldn't  have  known 
the  old  place." 

Lady  Wetherby  replied  that  she  felt  sure  that  she 
would  not,  though  she  laid  greater  stress  on  the  fact 
that  she  was  too  old  to  go  to  dances  and  that  her 
daughter  rarely  went  out  anywhere. 

"  Well,  you  must  both  come  up  one  day  to  tea," 
persisted  her  tenant.  "  I  want  to  show  you  the 
improvements  I'm  making.  Going  to  make  the  whole 
place  spick  and  span.  It'll  be  worth  as  much  again 
by  the  time  my  agreement  is  up.  And  don't  forget, 
if  ever  you  feel  willing  to  sell — I'm  a  purchaser. 
Don't    feel    inclined    to    do    TOO    much    as    it    is. 
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But    if  vou're  willing  to  give  me  a  fair  price  .  .  ." 

Lady  Wetherby  shook  her  head. 

"  Not  while  I  am  alive,"  she  said  sadly.  "  Though 
I  can't  afford  to  live  there,  it  is  some  consolation  to 
remember  that  it  still  belongs  to  the  family.  You 
cannot  realise,  Sir  Jeremiah,  what  the  place  means 
to  me  ...  to  my  daughter  .  .  .  what  it  meant  to  my 
husband,  to  my  two  sons  .  .  ." 

She  stopped  suddenly.  It  seemed  like  sacrilege  to 
speak  of  her  husband  and  her  two  boys — all  three 
killed  in  the  War — to  a  man  whose  sons  had  been 
exempted  as  being  "  indispensable  "  to  their  father's 
business.  That  fact  alone  made  her  bitter.  Other- 
wise she  didn't  care.  She  was  too  old.  After  all, 
from  the  bow-windows  of  her  sitting-room  she  could 
still  see  a  corner  of  the  garden  that  she  loved.  In 
winter,  when  the  intervening  trees  were  bare  of  foli- 
age, she  could  glimpse  from  her  sitting-room  window 
a  stretch  of  the  park  as  it  sloped  towards  the  distant 
woods  and  to  the  lake  where  the  water-lilies  grew. 
These,  with  the  memory  of  the  Past,  almost  sufficed 
her.     She  had  only  to  close  her  eyes.  .  .  . 

Once  more  she  was  back  among  those  family  treas- 
ures which  seemed  to  be  part  of  her  whole  existence, 
treasures  which  she  loved  as  one  must  needs  love  those 
things  which  have  played  so  large  a  part  in  the  back- 
ground of  one's  life.  The  oak-panelled  dining-room 
dating  from  the  times  of  William  and  Mary.  The 
West  wing,  which  had  been  built  in  the  days  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  which  tradition  supposed  to  be  haunted. 
The  portraits  which  hung  on  the  walls  of  the  Long 
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Gallery, — portraits  of  dead  and  gone  Wetherbys,  which 
somehow  or  other  never  seemed  to  be  merely  figures 
painted  on  canvas,  but  real  people,  who  seemed  all 
the  time  to  be  taking  note  of  how  the  living  genera- 
tion upheld  the  old  traditions,  traditions  which  also 
were  the  traditions  of  ancient  England.  In  fact, 
everything  that  was  part  of  the  old  house  never  seemed 
to  be  quite  lifeless, — rather  as  if  the  spirit  of  the  old 
\oves,  the  old  hatreds,  the  commonplace  routine  of 
the  Everyday  throughout  the  centuries,  still  lingered, 
tinging  the  atmosphere  with  something  vibrant  of  the 
emotions  long  since  forgotten.  The  portraits  espe- 
cially. When  the  problem  of  her  and  her  daughter's 
future  first  faced  old  Lady  Wetherby,  she  had  taken 
it  to  these  old  pictures — fancifully  trying  to  discover 
by  their  expression  if  they  approved  or  disapproved  oi 
her  plans.  Friends  had  suggested  selling  one  or  two 
of  the  more  famous.  The  one  painted  by  Gains- 
borough ;  the  one  by  Romney,  the  one  attributed  to 
Van  Dyck.  But  although  she  had  the  right  to  sell, 
she  could  not  bring  herself  to  do  so.  Not  so  long 
as  she  lived.  So  long  as  she  lived  the  old  home  should 
remain  intact.  What  the  next  heir,  a  distant  cousin, 
might  do,  was  his  affair.  He  was  a  Wetherby  only 
collaterally.  She  liked  to  think  that  when  she  and 
her  daughter  died,  the  last  of  the  Wetherbys  in  direct 
descent,  they  might  cross  over  to  the  other  side,  able 
to  meet  their  forbears  proudly,  in  the  full  knowledge 
that  they  had  done  everything  humanly  possible  to 
keep  the  great  inheritance  which  had  been  handed 
down  to  them  intact.     Not  pride  of  possession.      Pride 
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of  Tradition  rather.      Pride  in  the  achievements  of 

the  Past  which  one  by  one  had  reflected  social  history 

for  six  hundred  years.      And  so  she  loved  every  stick 

and  stone  of  the  old  home,  not  only  because  it  was 

hers,  but  because  it  seemed  to  her  that  they  had  been 

given  to  her  on  trust,  and  to  break  that  trust  would 

be  as  treachery  to  the  Dead. 

She  had  only  to  close  her  eyes.  . 

***** 

And  yet  the  outcome  of  all  the  family  glory  from 
the  Tallow  Chandler  in  the  fourteenth  century  to 
old  Lady  Wetherby  and  Miss  Wetherby  in  this,  the 
twentieth — was  that  Wetherby  Manor  was  rented  by 
a  man  who  cared  neither  for  tradition,  nor  for  the 
Past,  previous  to  the  Great  War  ;  nor  for  the  beauty 
of  antiquity,  nor  for  the  countryside  ;  a  man  who 
brought  no  personal  interest  to  those  who  served  him, 
nor  those  who  were  his  poorer  neighbours,  other  than 
the  payment  of  their  wages  and  his  monied  patronage. 
Perhaps  the  Tallow  Chandler  had  been  like  that  ? 
Perhaps  the  present  Sir  Jeremiah  and  Lady  Cox  were 
the  "  Tallow  Chandlers  "  of  a  Cox  Family,  who,  in 
2600  A.D.,  will  proudly  point  to  their  portraits  painted 
by  Orpen  and  Lavery  as  the  originators  of  a  great 
county  family  ?  And  yet  she  doubted  it.  They  did 
not  possess  the  traditions  of  the  soil,  the  traditions  of 
England.  They  were  not  so  much  alien  to  the  posi- 
tion which  money  had  given  them,  but  alien  to  every 
country — though  yet  at  home  in  all  where  money  is 
the  password  to  great  influence.  Their  growth  had 
been  too  sudden  ever  to  endure.     They  would  create 
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nothing  except  money.  And  money  leaves  no  trace 
behind  it  after  it  has  been  swept  away.  They  might 
buy  up  the  land,  but  they  would  never  belong  to  it. 
They  had  so  little  respect  for  the  Old  which  was  not, 
at  the  same  time,  valuable,  because  rare.  Modern 
inventions  have  opened  up  the  world,  but,  alas  !  they 
have  closed  too  many  of  its  most  precious  intimacies. 
And  the  Great  Families  of  the  Past  have  grown  up 
in  intimacies — the  intimacy  of  those  who  own  the 
land  with  those  who  till  it  ;  the  intimacy  with  English 
social  traditions  as  they  have  grown  up  slowly  through 
the  years  ;  the  intimacy  with  a  class  which  can  respect 
other  Classes  without  shouting  its  inferiority  by  insist- 
ing that  it  is  as  good,  if  not  better  than  they.  Vul- 
garity. The  vulgarity  of  wealth  which  is  so  often 
blind  to  those  lovely  things  which  money  can  never 
buy.  The  greater  opportunities  to  look  at  so  many 
more  things,  and,  because  of  these  greater  opportunities, 
to  see  so  very  much  less.  No  concentration.  Only 
the  concentration  to  make  money  and  to  spend  it. 
That  display,  which  displays  so  little  except  a  tawdry 
ideal  which  had  far  better  be  hidden.  So  anxious  to 
plant  a  tree  without  first  caring  for  the  roots.  So 
desirous  of  aping  the  aristocracy  without  first  realising 
that  Aristocracy  is  a  state  of  the  mind  which  may,  or 
may  not,  be  fortified  by  wealth.  Just  a  "  splash  " 
by  a  pebble  imagining  that  it  is  sounding  a  depth. 
Even  in  a  concrete  sense  would  the  future  Coxes  ever 
create  anything  so  peaceful,  or  so  beautiful  as  Wetherby 
Manor  ?  So  much  modern  architecture — so  aggres- 
sive and  so  superlatively  bad-mannered.     No  dignity, 
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no  reticence,  no  refinement — mere  masses  of  stone 
without  "  soul  " — when  they  are  not  simply  imitation 
of  the  antique.  Were  they  not  typical  of  the  new 
Ideal.  An  ideal  without  faith — and,  because  without 
faith,  imitative,  rather  than  creative.  Consequently 
— blustering.  Not  Faith  in  the  religious  sense  alto- 
gether, but  Faith  in  the  development  of  one's  country 
towards  a  perfected  state — apart  from  increasing 
dividends. 


On  Getting  Away  from  Acquaintances 

YEARS  ago  I  used  to  wonder  wherein  lay  the  satis- 
faction for  rich  men  to  have  a  house  in  London, 
another  just  outside — say  at  Ascot  ;  a  shooting-box 
in  Scotland,  with  another  huge  house  in  Devonshire, 
and  possibly  a  villa  on  the  Riviera.  It  must  have  been 
such  a  worry,  I  thought,  to  arrange  for  a  staff  of  re- 
tainers in  each  abode.  Of  course,  I  knew  that  they 
would  have  housekeepers  to  take  all  the  personal 
element  out  of  the  servant  question  ;  but,  even  then,  I 
felt,  it  must  have  been  tiresome  when  they  had  just 
got  used  to  recognising  the  third  housemaid,  Annie, 
from  the  second  housemaid,  Jane,  suddenly,  and  with- 
out warning,  to  find  a  "  new  face  "  emptying  the  slop- 
pail,  who  answered  to  the  name  of  Eliza.  Also,  I 
always  thought  it  must  be  annoying  with  a  house  in 
London,  another  at  Ascot,  a  third  in  Scotland,  a  fourth 
in  Devonshire,  and  possibly  a  villa  on  the  Riviera, 
suddenly  to  feel  an  irresistible  longing  to  spend  one 
whole    summer   somewhere    else.      All    these    homes 
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must,  I  considered,  be  such  a  tie — and  half  the  happi- 
ness in  Hfe  is  to  have  as  few  unnecessary  ties  as  possible. 

Now,  however,  that  I  am  older,  I  can  better  under- 
stand why  these  rich  people  spelt  "  home "  in  the 
plural.  Each  of  their  houses  was  so  many  separate 
"  escapes  "  from  the  boredom  of  their  local  acquaint- 
ances. When  they  got  sick  to  death  of  their  London 
friends,  they  fled  to  their  country  friends.  And  be- 
cause, during  their  absence,  they  had  been  able  to 
break  with  the  surrounding  human  embroglio,  it  would 
require  six  weeks  for  them  to  be  dragged  into  it  again. 
By  which  time  they  would  be  ready  to  pack  up  and 
pay  a  visit  to  their  third  estate. 

For  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  unless  you 
can  from  time  to  time  cut  yourself  adrift  from  your 
acquaintances,  the  average  social  "  set "  becomes 
sooner  or  later  one  trivial  annoyance  after  another — 
with  no  inner  satisfaction  and  a  good  deal  of  peppery 
back-chat.  For  you  cannot  possibly  be  surrounded 
by  people  whom  you  know  without  being  dragged 
sooner  or  later  into  their  eternal  turmoils.  It's  easy 
to  say  that  you  are  determined  to  create  your  own 
"  set."  In  the  country,  especially,  you  can't.  You've 
got  to  fill  up  your  tea-table  with  the  people  whom  can 
get  over  for  tea,  and,  when  once  they  have  been  over 
and,  after  what  you  have  had  to  listen  to,  you 
don't  want  them  to  drop  in  to  tea  any  more,  you  have 
either  to  endure  their  "  dropping  in  "  or  deliberately 
by  dropping  them  out,  create  a  person  who,  with  very 
little  excuse,  will  become  an  enemy — either  open  or 
behind   your  back.     With   two   "  homes,"   however, 
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there  is  always  the  ready  opportunity  of  escape.  Some- 
times I  think  that  this  is  the  reason  why  some  husbands 
voluntarily  pay  two  rents.  It  isn't  that  they  cannot 
live  with  their  wives,  so  much  as  that  they  cannot  live 
with  them  all  the  time.  Also  there  are  as  many 
women  who  thank  God  for  men's  clubs  as  there  are 
women  who  are  jealous  of  them  The  husband  who 
deliberately  quarrels  with  his  mother-in-law  robs  him- 
self of  what  at  any  time  may  prove  a  very  blessed  relief 
from  domestic  friction.  If  there  be  one  woman  I 
most  sincerely  pity,  she  is  the  woman  whose  summer 
holiday  consists  in  a  repetition  of  her  family  life  with 
all  the  annoyances  intensified  and  a  landlady  thrown 
in.  There  come  too  many  times  in  the  course  of  the 
year  when  the  trivial  inherits  suddenly  all  the  disruptive 
qualities  of  the  colossal.  Then  is  the  time  when  men 
and  women  had  better  go  away  by  themselves  into  the 
wilderness — or  as  near  a  replica  of  the  wilderness  as  a 
return  ticket  will  take  them.  I  don't  care  how  saintly 
people  may  be,  there  are  moments  when  a  too  prolonged 
proximity  with  holiness  becomes  something  very  much 
like  a  desire  to  go  to  the  devil  for  a  change. 

However,  whatever  one's  family  life  may,  or  may 
not  be,  we  have  to  put  up  with  it.  But  it  is  the  putting 
up  with  the  bother  of  acquaintances  which  add  such  a 
bitter  pill  to  life.  Of  course,  I  know  there  are  certain 
people  who  feel  themselves  old  and  neglected  if  they 
are  not  telling  somebody  what  the  weather  is  like  the 
moment  they  put  a  foot  outside  their  own  front  doors. 
But  these  are  the  garrulous  army,  for  whom  every  one 
who  speaks  their  own  language  and  says  as  little  in  it 
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as  they  do  is,  ipso  facto^  a  "  friend."  These  love  to 
exchange  descriptions  of  personal  affairs,  to  give  advice, 
and,  not  only  to  take  none,  but  literally  resent  it.  But 
these  people  are  fortunately  well  content  with  the 
scheme  of  most  things,  if  only  Fate  provide  them  with 
food,  drink,  a  comfortable  bed  and  a  fire  before  October 
1st — if  necessary.  Never  are  they  moths  yearning  for 
any  star.  The  people,  who  not  only  try  to  think  for 
themselves,  but  prefer  to  do  so — these  are  the  people 
who  feel  the  desire  of  getting  away  from  time  to  time 
wellnigh  irresistible.  And  when  they  can  do  so, 
these  are  the  people  who  utter  unspoken  prayers  of 
thankfulness  for  being  able  to  escape.  Most  of  us  are 
not  so  much  nomads  by  nature  as  nomadic  at  recur- 
rent intervals.  And  when  the  desire  for  breaking 
away  temporarily  is  thwarted,  then  all  the  dregs  in  our 
characters  come  to  the  top,  until  at  last,  those  whom  we 
leave  behind,  are  as  thankful  as  we  are  who  may  at 
last  escape. 

And  so  now  I  can  understand  these  rich  people  who 
deliberately  purchase  more  homes  than  one.  I  would 
sooner  have  a  tiny  flat  in  London  and  a  cottage  in  the 
country  than  own  Warwick  Castle — and  have  to  stick 
in  Warwick  Castle  from  January  to  December.  For 
London,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  is  the  only 
place  to  live  in — if  to  live  your  own  life  your  own 
way  be  the  life  you  most  need.  You  can't  in  the 
country.  There  is  too  much  limelight  looking  for 
an  object  upon  which  to  rest.  True,  alas  !  there  come 
moments  when  the  wilderness  of  bricks  and  mortar, 
smoke,  noise,  and  that  dust  which  seems  to  be  self- 
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creative — which  is  London — become  insuflrerable. 
The  April  sunshine,  the  fresh  warm  mornings  of  early- 
May — and  your  sole  desire  is  to  sweep  every  house, 
except  your  own,  off  the  horizon.  They  suffocate 
you.  You  hate  them.  But  you  would  not  leave 
them  for  ever  all  the  same,  London  is  the  only  place 
where  every  man  may  create  more  or  less  the  social 
"  set "  he  deserves.  And,  as  few  people  can  live 
happily  devoid  of  human  society,  so  London,  they 
very  soon  discover,  is  the  only  place  where  the  choice 
of  that  society  becomes  a  purely  personal  affair.  But 
when  the  country  "  calls,"  and  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances only  mean  so  many  "  lovely  bothers,"  then  to 
sojourn  in  a  place  where  nobody  knows  you  at  all  and 
where  you  know  nobody,  and  don't  want  to — what  a 
blessed  relief  it  is  !  Hundreds  of  people  are  suffering 
from  not  being  able  to  "  get  away  "  from  their  inti- 
mates, who  imagine  that  they  are  suffering  from 
"  nerves."  Monotony  may  be  all  very  well  for  an 
octogenarian,  but  for  those  less  antique  it  too  often 
proves  to  be,  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  "  weed-killer  " 
applied  to  the  flowers  and  manure  to  the  weeds.  Of 
the  "  soul  "  anyway. 

Jn  Jpprectatton  of  "  Trash  " 

THIS  is  an  essay  on  the  Appreciation  of  Trash. 
Not,  of  course,  from  the  point  of  view  of  Art. 
There  is  no  art  in  Trash — except  the  art  of  making  it 
so  trashy  that  it  satisfies  our  most  sentimental  and 
romantic    moods.     But,    undoubtedly.    Trash    has    a 
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certain  irresistible  human  appeal.      It  is  so  pleasant — 
just  to  get  away  from  reality  into  a  world  where  the 
Good  are  very,  very  good,  and  the  Bad  too  utterly 
horrid  for  words.      In  this  trashy  world,  too,  every- 
thing happens  for  the  best.     There  is  no  such  thing 
as     an     unsatisfactory     ending.     Everything    always 
finishes  up  right  ;    which  is  distinctly  pleasant  when, 
in  real  life,  things  mostly  finish  up  badly  or  on  a  point 
of  interrogation  whose  curve  is  more  of  a  droop  than  a 
flourish.     And  the  more  troublous  the  times,  the  more 
Trash  flourishes  like  a  green  bay  tree.      It  is  a  kind  of 
antidote  to  anxiety.      Hence  the  success  of  the  novel- 
ette, the  average  film  play,  musical  comedy,  revue, 
and  those  kind  of  pictures  which  you  find  hanging  on 
the  walls  of  lodging-house  sitting-rooms  the  wide  world 
over.     They  represent  real  life  in  terms  of  a  pleasant 
fairy  tale.     And  however  pleasant  real  life  may  be  at 
certain  moments,  in  the  long  run  it  is  anything  but  a 
fairy  tale.     Yet  the  heart  is  always  crying  out  for  Fate 
to  give  it  a  fairy  story.     Though  it  beat  through  a 
hundred  years,  it  never  becomes  quite  reconciled  to 
facts  as  they  are.     So  it  flies  to  pretty  make-beliefs  and 
lives  vicariously  the  kind  of  existence  it  would  like  to 
live    from    every   January    to    every    December.     A 
respite.     A  pleasant  interlude.     Almost  a  palliative. 

So  do  not  scoflF  at  the  cheaper  forms  of  entertain- 
ments— roundabouts,  musical  comedies,  "  best  sellers," 
.the  pictures  of  Miss  Goodman,  penny  novelettes,  the 
religion  of  the  street  corner,  tunes  you  can  hum  or 
whistle  in  your  back-yard.  They  represent  the  simple 
as   opposed   to   the   complicated.      And   there   are   so 
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many  complications  in  the  Everyday  that  such  sim- 
plicity is  as  balm  to  the  soul,  a  very  pleasant  refuge  in 
times  of  suspense.  For  by  the  popularity  of  "  Trash  " 
you  shall  know,  not  always  a  man's  and  woman's  lack 
of  intelligence,  but  their  haunting  anxieties.  Ficti- 
tious tragedy  becomes  almost  unbearable  when  real 
tragedy  is  knocking  at  one's  door.  The  "  soul  "  in 
torment  does  not  voluntarily  go  to  listen  to  a  perform- 
ance of  "  Hamlet "  ;  it  picks  up  a  book  by  Ethel  M. 
Dell,  or  goes  to  the  pictures,  or  goes  to  commune  with 
Nature.  Miss  Dell  knows  by  instinct  a  good  man 
from  a  bad  one.  That  alone  is  restful.  "  The  pic- 
tures "  introduce  us  to  a  world  wherein  nobody  seems 
to  have  any  money  troubles,  where  love  endures  for 
ever,  heroes  are  handsome,  heroines  invariably  pretty  ; 
where  succour  will  always  be  at  hand  at  the  psycho- 
logical moment,  and  revenge  be  speedy  and  complete  ; 
where,  when  people  give  parties,  these  parties  look  like 
visions  from  a  transformation  scene  ;  and  where 
poverty  is  always  neat  and  tidy,  besides  possessing 
every  labour-saving  device  of  a  model  kitchen.  As 
for  Nature,  not  only  does  Nature  never  twaddle,  but 
by  being  so  thrilled  by  the  fact  of  being  alive,  it  has  no 
time  to  worry  over  the  perplexities  of  its  Being.  Its 
beauty  and  its  indifference  to  the  sorrows  and  anxieties 
of  the  human  complex  are  so  complete  that  both  seem 
to  bring  consolation — the  consolation  of  something 
all  unconscious  of  human  woe — conscious  only  of  its 
own  immediate  business,  and  that  business  alone. 

It  is  because  "  Trash  "  gives  us  pictures  of  such 
happy  contrasts  to  the  illustration  of  our  own  lives  that 
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it  is  so  undeniably  popular.  Our  intelligence  may 
despise  it,  but  our  hearts  find  it  distinctly  companion- 
able. That  is  why  the  "  miserable  ending "  will 
never  be  admired.  There  are  too  many  miserable 
endings  in  life  to  make  purely  fictitious  tragedies 
popular — except  to  those  who  have  every  reason 
to  be  well  content.  It  is  only  when  everything  is 
going  fairly  well  that  we  have  no  patience  with  the 
prettily  futile.  That  is  why  we  can  always  forgive 
people  their  trespasses  if  they  have  once  made  us  laugh. 
To  everything  and  everybody  who  can  take  us  "  out 
of  ourselves  "  we  always  feel  a  lively  gratitude.  Thus 
the  merry  sinner  will  never  lack  friends  which  the 
solemn  saint  will  often  search  for  in  vain — however 
saintly  he  may  be.  You  will  generally  find  that  they 
are  the  pompous,  self-satisfied  people  who  prefer  to 
believe  in  Eternal  Punishment.  Those  who  have 
sinned  and  suffered  are  invariably  the  more  kindly  and 
charitable.  Whatever  sin  may  do,  at  any  rate  it  gives 
to  sinners  a  sense  of  proportion  in  regard  to  the  sins  of 
other  malefactors. 

And  thus  Trash  is  the  fairy  story  which  people  like 
to  believe  when  they  have  outgrown  a  belief  in  fairies. 
And  just  as  fairy  stories  are  a  delightful  game  of  "  let's 
pretend  "  in  childhood,  so  Trash  often  satisfies  grown- 
up people — and  for  the  self-same  reason.  Even  the 
most  sedate  among  us  build  in  secret  imaginary  castles 
in  Spain.  Well,  "  Trash "  is  pleasant  because  it 
makes  these  imaginary  castles  appear  concrete.  The 
millionaire  may  not  be  interested  by  the  lavishness  of 
millionaires  on  the  films.      He  knows  that  a  million - 
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aire's  life  is  not  such  a  long  path  of  splendour  just  for 
the  sake  of  being  splendid.      But  the  poor  clerk  sees 
in  this  film  show  the  illustration  of  the  kind  of  life  he 
would  lead  if  a  million  pounds  suddenly  dropped  at  his 
feet  from  Heaven.     Miss  Dell's  heroes  are  just  the 
kind  of  men  every  woman  is  dying  to  meet.     So  they 
derive  a  certain  satisfaction  in  reading  about  them, 
even  though  they  do  vanish  for  ever  alas  !  round  about 
page  350.      It  is  one  of  the  commonest  illusions — the 
illusion  that,  if  we  could  put  ourselves  into  the  shoes  of 
those  people  whom  we  deem  more  fortunate  than  our- 
selves— we  should  immediately  find  perfect  happiness. 
The  belief  seems  to  give  us  quite  satisfactory  reasons 
for  being  not  so  happy  as  we  expected,  nor  as  we  feel 
we  deserve.     That  is  why  Youth,  Beauty,  Wealth, 
and  Love  always  look  like  Heaven  to  those  who  are  old 
and   ugly,  poor  and  disillusioned.     There  is  always. 
Youth  and  Beauty,  Wealth  and  Love  in  "  Trash." 
As  a  rule,  they  are  all  four  in  combination.      Heaven, 
as  it  were,  in  one  !     And  how  calm  and  peaceful  is  the 
picture  they  represent.      It  makes  everything  so  delight- 
fully simple  to  find  that  virtuous  people  possess  all  the 
virtues  as  well  as  being  beautiful,  and  sinners — every 
one  of  the  sins — each  of  which  shows  on  their  faces  as 
they  grow  older.     Not  mixed  up  as  they  are  in  real 
life — the  vicious  having  several  virtues,  the  virtuous 
at  least  one  vice.     Simplification  of  everything — that 
is  what  we  yearn  for.      In   "  Trash  "  everything  is 
perfectly  simple.     And  so  we  find  in  it  a  certain  com- 
fort— like  playing  with   children,  watching  animals, 
lying  on  one's  back  in  the  sunshine  on  a  hillside,  going 
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to  bed  at  night,  eating,  making  love,  even  Death  itself. 
No  qualms  concerning  the  why  and  vv^herefore  ;  the 
ought  or  the  ought-not  ;  causes,  consequences,  hope, 
dread,  the  possibility  of  happiness,  the  probability  of 
despair.  Just  doing  one  thing,  knowing  that  it  is  all 
we  have  to  do.  Conscience  asleep.  Content  because, 
so  far  as  that  one  thing  is  concerned,  everything  is  just 
as  it  should  be.  Simple.  Straightforward.  Peace- 
ful. Penny  plain,  when  it  isn't  tu'pence  coloured. 
All  the  elements  of  "  Trash." 


The  Little  More  .  .  . 

GEORGE  WITHIAM  leaned  back  in  his  chair 
and  ran  his  long  fingers  through  his  hair  with 
a  gesture  half  furious,  half  despairing.  Ideas  simply 
would  NOT  come.  And  yet,  by  the  end  of  the 
month  he  had  promised  his  publisher  to  deliver  the 
completed  MSS.  of  his  new  novel.  Paragraphs  had 
already  appeared  in  the  newspapers  heralding  the  fact. 
But,  so  far,  there  still  remained  nearly  fifty  thousand 
words  to  be  written  and,  neither  could  he  work  out  the 
plot  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  nor  could  he  persuade 
himself  that  the  part  of  it  already  completed  came  up 
to  his  best  in  any  way  ;  nor  to  his  second  best  ;  nor 
even  to  that  standard  of  excellence  which  he  tried  to 
attain  in  his  work  as  an  occasional  contributor  to  the 
daily  newspapers. 

Already  he  was  becoming  terrified — the  terror  of 
the  artist  who  feels  that  his  gifts  are  giving  out ;  that 
they  no   longer  possess  freshness  and   originality,  nor 
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his  mind  that  clarity  of  vision,  which  within  the  last 
few  years  has  won  him  popular  favour. 

Previous  to  his  tardy  success,  George  Withiam  had 
been  known  among  a  few  people  merely  as  a  "  strug- 
gling pen-man  "  who  perhaps  one  day  might  become 
a  successful  author.  At  least,  that  was  what  they 
told  him  :  they  didn't  believe  it  themselves.  His 
literary  life  until  that  time  had  been  twenty  years  of 
drudgery  unceasing,  of  disappointment,  of  poverty,  of 
endless  self-denial — undertaken  quite  involuntarily, 
as  most  self-denial  is  undertaken.  Then  at  last, 
approaching  middle-age,  one  of  his  novels,  "  Damn  !  " 
in  the  Face  of  the  Angeh^  had  scored  an  unexpected  and 
immediate  success.  Its  circulation  ran  into  many 
thousands.  People  talked  about  it.  Discussed  it 
over  dinner-tables  and  in  railway  carriages.  That 
strange  being — the  woman,  who  believes  that  she  has 
fallen  in  love  with  an  author  and  writes  to  tell  him  so,, 
nor  will  anything  put  her  off  from  so  doing, — suddenly^ 
became  a  factor  in  his  life.  In  comparison  with  the 
income  he  had  earned  up  till  that  moment,  the  royalties 
accruing  from  "  Damn  !  "  in  the  Face  of  the  Angels^  had 
meant  for  him  a  small  fortune.  After  forty-three  years 
of  life  on  an  income  of  less  than  two  hundred  a  year, 
slaving  for  this  sum  far  harder  and  far  longer  than  any 
navvy,  George  Withiam  had  suddenly  found  that,  within 
eighteen  months,  his  pass-book  showed  the  respectable 
balance  of  five  thousand  pounds  on  the  credit  side.  A 
hitherto  undreamed  of  possibility.  Whenever  he  was 
depressed,  he  unlocked  his  private  drawer  and  gazed 
at  those  four  figures,  which  meant  so  much  to  him. 
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They  almost  convinced  him  that  at  last  he  was  secure, 
for  a  time  at  least,  from  a  return  to  that  grinding 
poverty  which  had  made  his  life  until  then  one  long 
hateful  renunciation — never  daring  to  look  forward, 
shuddering  to  look  back.  Five  thousand  pounds  ! 
Invested  at  5  per  cent.  An  income  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  a  year  !  All  the  same,  how  little  it  seemed 
when  invested  !  How  large  a  sum  it  represented  lying 
idle  in  the  bank  !  Well,  he  would  not  invest  it.  Like 
all  men  who  have  been  poor  for  the  greater  part  of 
their  lives,  he  dreaded  to  risk  the  only  thing  which 
stood  between  himself  and  the  ugliness  of  that  poverty 
from  which  he  had  only  just  escaped,  by  investing  it  in 
a  security,  however  safe  it  might  appear  on  the  surface. 
Alas  !  however,  the  sudden  and  unexpected  success 
which  at  last  had  come  to  her  husband — unexpected 
by  no  one  more  than  by  Mrs.  Withiam — awoke  all 
kinds  of  sleeping  ambitions  in  her  mind.  The  tiny 
apartments  in  Brondesbury,  which  for  fifteen  years 
she  and  her  husband  and  their  one  child  had  occupied 
— scarcely  more  than  a  flat  in  a  tenement  building  it 
had  been — became  henceforth  insufferable.  Nothing 
would  comfort  her  until  they  had  moved  further  West 
— to  Kensington.  And  truth  to  tell,  George  Withiam 
was  not  loathe  to  go.  Almost  every  week  editors 
wrote  to  him  asking  him  for  an  article  on  this  subject 
and  on  that.  By  the  time  that  "  Damn  !  "  in  the  Face 
of  the  Angels  had  reached  its  fifth  edition,  he  found 
himself  contracted  to  decide  if  "  Wives  should  have  a 
career,"  if  "  Bad  bachelors  make  good  husbands,"  if 
"  Authorship  should  be  encouraged  in    schoolboys  " 
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— a  dozen-and-one  futile  questions,  the  answers  to 
which  are  adored  by  readers  of  Sunday  newspapers. 
And  he  had  answered  them  all  at  the  rate  of  fifteen 
pounds  per  thousand  words.  In  comparison  with 
what  he  had  earned  up  till  then,  it  looked  as  if  in  the 
future  money  would  simply  roll  in.  No  wonder  then 
he  bought  a  smart  little  four-seater  Daimler  car  ;  his 
wife,  instead  of  making  her  own  dresses  as  heretofore, 
patronised  the  emporiums  of  Oxford  Street  ;  he,  him- 
self, joined  a  good  literary  club  ;  attended  the  theatres 
— no  longer  in  the  pit,  but  in  the  stalls, — and  gener- 
ally lived  as  if  the  five  thousand  pounds  he  had  earned 
in  one  year  would  likely  repeat  itself  for  ever — or  until 
he  could  aff'ord  to  lay  down  his  pen. 

Consequently,  by  the  time  the  novel  following 
"  Damn  !  "  in  the  Face  of  the  Angels  was  published, 
his  balance  at  the  bank  showed  a  little  less  than  two 
thousand  pounds.  However,  the  novelty  of  looking 
at  his  pass-book  had  passed  away  by  that  time.  George 
Withiam  no  longer  drew  comfort  from  the  fact  of 
possessing  more  money  than  he  had  ever  before  pos- 
sessed. Though  his  capital  had  shrunken  from  five 
thousand  pounds  to  less  than  two,  he  felt  that  his  suc- 
cess was  so  secure,  that  it  would  only  be  a  question  of 
time  before  he  might  write  only  when  the  inclination 
moved  him. 

Therefore,  it  came  as  a  shock  to  him,  when  the  bi- 
annual account  came  in  from  his  publishers,  to  discover 
that  his  last  book,  IJnanchored  IVomen^  had,  in  com- 
parison with  the  one  immediately  preceding  it,  failed 
miserably.     Of  course,  he  had  got  poor  notices  for 
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this,  his  second  literary  venture  after  success  had  come 
to  him.  He  had  half-expected  them.  Other  writers 
had  told  him  that,  though  compliments  in  the  big 
London  dailies  and  magazines  will  certainly  make  an 
unknown  author's  reputation — he  must  depend  on 
such  publications  as  the  Southend-on-Sea  Gazette^ 
The  Churchwoman's  Sunday  Journal  and  other  such 
newspapers  for  the  prolongation  of  uncritical  ecstasies. 
The  important  newspapers  will  either  patronise  him, 
or  ignore  him,  until  he  has  finally  made  good.  All 
the  same  he  was  disappointed.  His  latest  novel  had 
seemed  to  him  equally  as  good  as  the  one  preceding  it. 
It  puzzled  him  to  know  exactly  where  it  had  failed  in 
popularity.  From  the  point  of  view  of  hard  work,  it 
had  entailed  labour  greater  than  he  had  ever  given  to 
the  writing  of  a  novel.  He  wanted  to  excel  himself ; 
to  establish  his  reputation  firmly  ;  to  pass  in  triumph 
that  most  dangerous  milestone  in  literature,  and  art 
and  the  drama — the  first  popular  success.  Never, 
he  decided,  if  he  could  help  it,  would  the  world  refer 
to  his  forthcoming  works  merely  as  by  "  that  chap  who 
wrote  '  Damn  !  '  in  the  Face  of  the  Angels"  and  not  as 
"  George  Withiam's  latest  book."  And  yet,  it  some- 
times seemed  as  if  Success  had  suddenly  come  between 
himself  and  the  best  work  he  could  do.  A  dozen 
daily  interruptions  now  assailed  him  which  he  had 
never  known  in  the  obscurity  of  Brondesbury. 
Charity  organisations  obtained  his  private  address  from 
the  Literary  Year  Book  and  pestered  him,  either  to 
contribute  to  their  funds  or  to  write  an  Appeal  for 
them — honour  in  the  latter  case,  being  the  only  reward 
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proffered.  Strangers,  who  "  felt  impelled  to  write," 
sent  him  their  MSS.  begging  him  to  read  them,  criti- 
cise them,  advise  them  as  to  which  publisher  to  send 
them,  and  in  any  case  to  return  the  MSS.  as  soon  as 
possible,  since  they,  the  authors,  had  kept  no  second 
copy.  Both  he  and  his  wife  had  made  a  whole  host  of 
friends,  whom  they  were  obliged  to  entertain — since, 
in  the  novelty  of  being  very  nearly  well-known,  they 
had  accepted  their  invitations.  He  had  to  be  well- 
dressed.  His  publisher  had  hinted  that  the  more  he 
was  seen  about,  the  better  his  books  would  be  adver- 
tised. It  all  meant  undreamed  of  expense — un- 
dreamed of,  that  is,  in  the  struggling  years  of  life  in 
Brondesbury.  Well,  the  work  was  there — waiting 
for  him  to  do  it.  And  yet  he  seemed  to  have  less 
time,  and  much  less  inclination  to  do  it  than  ever  before. 
There  came  moments  now  when  he  would  have  liked 
nothing  so  much  as  to  throw  pen,  ink,  paper,  even  his 
typewriter,  out  of  the  study  window  and  simply  do 
nothing  for  one  whole  year — except  to  collect  new 
thoughts,  fresh  ideas,  prepare  himself  to  work  harder 
than  ever  later  on — not  just  for  the  sake  of  making  a 
living,  but  for  the  sake  of  his  literary  ideals.  And 
yet,  that  had  begun  to  appear  as  if  it  would  be  for  ever 
impossible — unless  he  could  follow  up  his  one  success- 
ful book  with  another  even  more  successful.  What 
with  his  newly  discovered  "  Position,"  which  Julia 
Withiam,  and  his  publisher,  and  all  his  new  friends 
expected  him  to  keep  up  ;  the  demands  made  upon 
his  time  by  people  and  things  which  merely  wasted  it 
when  they  got  it  ;   the  subtle  mental  inertia  which  had 
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gradually  and  all  unconsciously  crept  over  his  mental 
faculties — thanks  to  the  load  which  success  had  lifted 
from   his  shoulders   for  a  while — he   found  himself, 
not  only  just  as  poor  from  the  point  of  view  of  his  own 
purse  as  he  had  been  in  the  days  of  poverty  and  drud- 
gery, but  the  comfort  and  glamour  of  his  new  life 
seemed  to  have  robbed  his  mind  of  that  "  urge  "  to 
unburden  itself,  to  gratify  which  had  been  the  only 
satisfaction  he  had  known  in  the  days  of  obscurity. 
It  was  as  if  his  brain  after  being  clothed,  in  a  strictly 
metaphorical  sense,  in  a  hair-skin  skirt  had  suddenly 
found  itself  ensconced  in  cotton  wool,  and  the  strange 
new   comfort,   instead   of  spurring   it   on   to   greater 
efforts,   had   drugged   it   into    a    dormouse    slumber. 
When  life  had  been  hard  ;    when  he  had  lived  as  a 
struggler  among  those  who  were  also  struggling  to 
live,  existence  seemed  to  have  been  more  vital.     And 
in  the  greater  vitality  of  it  he  had  found  greater  mental 
stimulus,  a    finer  spiritual   tonic.      All    these  things 
seemed  to  be  lacking  in  the  life  of  comparative  ease 
which  was  now  his  more  fortunate  portion.      Instead 
of  sitting  in  his  shirt-sleeves  in  the  tiny  attic  at  the  top 
of  the  house,  he  found  it  necessary  to  be  clothed  as  if 
"  callers  "  might  come  at  any  moment.      In  his  neat 
attire,  his  starched  collar,  his  spotless  shirt,  his  mind 
also  seemed  to  have  become  cramped,  conventional  ; 
the    freedom    of   his    thoughts    and    ideas    restricted. 
Formally  he  had  spent  the  few  spare  hours  away  from 
his  work  in  roaming  about  London  studying  life  in  all 
its  aspects,  as  they  are  revealed  in  the  poorer  quarters. 
Now  his  hours  of  freedom  were  too  often  wasted  in 
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talking  to  people  because  he  was  expected  to  talk  to 
them  and  not  because  he  had  anything  worth  saying 
to  say  ;  or  else,  listening  to  them,  the  more  politely 
because  they  so  seldom  told  him  anything  that  was 
worth  listening  to.  Apart  from  the  eight  hours  per 
day  he  had  to  devote  to  work  in  order  that  he  might 
be  able  to  meet  the  expenses  of  his  more  luxurious 
position,  the  remainder  of  the  day,  not  spent  in  sleep, 
was  spent  in  being  frantically  busy  over  matters  that 
were  scarcely  worth  bothering  about, — luncheons, 
dinners,  meetings  of  various  Literary  Societies,  tea- 
parties,  people  who  come  to  see  him  because  "  they 
wanted  to  know,"  and  others  who  knew  already  but 
wanted  to  discover  what  he  thought  about  it.  Well, 
for  a  time  he  had  enjoyed  the  novelty  of  all  those 
interruptions.  His  wife  was  evidently  happier.  She 
loved  the  excitement  of  people  and  entertainments. 
Having  no  longer  to  do  the  work  of  the  house,  since 
two  maids  now  accomplished  that  duty,  less  satis- 
factorily, but  received  high  wages  for  giving  dissatis- 
faction, she  had  plenty  of  time  on  her  hands.  And  to 
meet  the  expense  which  a  woman  with  plenty  of  time 
on  her  hands  almost  invariably  incurs  to  her  husband, 
George  Withiam  was  forced  to  work  harder  than  ever. 
And  yet,  the  worst  of  it  was,  there  was  no  turning 
back.  He  could  not  again  retreat  into  the  domestic 
obscurity  of  Brondesbury.  Such  a  retreat,  he  knew, 
would  be  translated  by  his  new  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances as  having  "  lost  his  public."  For  the  sake  of  his 
reputation  he  was  obliged  to  keep  up  his  position  as  his 
friends  and  acquaintances  expected  that  position  to  be 
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kept  up.  Instead  of  writing  the  one  hook  which  he 
believed  he  had  within  him  to  write,  he  had  to  turn 
out  as  much  Hterary  matter  as  was  physically  possible 
— not,  however,  in  order  to  have  more  money  to 
spend  on  the  pursuits  which  interested  him,  but 
merely  to  "  bluff  "  the  envious  into  believing  that  he 
was  more  successful  than  he  actually  was.  Thus  one 
read  in  various  newspapers  the  ideas  of  "  George 
Withiam,  author  of  Damn  !  '  in  the  Face  of  the  Angels, 
etc.,"  concerning  such  profound  problems  as  whether 
"  Love  be  all  in  all  to  a  modern  woman "  \  or 
"  How  I  began  "  ;  varied  occasionally  by  such  nice 
little  commonplace  essays  upon  nice  little  common- 
place subjects,  the  titles  of  which  spoke  for  them- 
selves ..."  Roses  in  September  "  ;  "  Steel  Grey 
and  Old  Lace";  "Why  I  find  Miss  1924  delight- 
ful." Trivialities.  Paid  for  at  the  rate  of  ten  guineas 
per  thousand  words  ;  copyright  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  "  Delicious  things  " — according  to  the 
Great  Puddleton  Weekly  Post.  Reprinted,  "  with 
acknowledgments,"  by  the  Rutlandshire  Bulletin  in  full. 

Oh,  the  drudgery  of  it  all  !  The  absurdity  also — 
from  the  literary  point  of  view  ! 

There  were  moments  when  he  felt  as  if  he  would 
be  compelled,  sooner  or  later,  to  leave  London  and  West 
Kensington  and  everybody  connected  with  his  present 
life,  and  go  to  live  in  the  country — by  himself.  Per- 
haps, in  the  country,  or  by  the  sea,  he  would  have  more 
peace.  Perhaps,  in  the  silence  which  the  country  or 
the  sea  promised  him,  he  would  be  able  to  work  better, 
because   ideas   would   come   more   freely — in  solitary 
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contemplation — less  as  they  came  now,  as  if  he  had  to 
force  them  deliberately  out  of  his  brain  and  to  write 
them    down    immediately,    indefinite   and    only   half- 
matured  as  they  were.     And  yet,  all   the  while  he 
played  with  such  notions  he  knew  that  they  would  be 
impossible  to  carry  out.     His  wife  hated  the  country. 
She  was  one  of  those  women,  estimable  as  a  wife  and 
mother,  but  as  a  woman — among  those  whose  belief 
is  that,  if  Heaven  be  not  a  place  of  golden  streets  and 
gates  of  pearl,  then  it  will  necessarily  resemble  Hyde 
Park  on  a  fine  day,  or  peradventure,  a  sale  at  Derry  & 
Toms  with  plenty  of  money  in  her  purse  to  buy  the 
articles  new,  but  with  all  the  added  zest  of  perhaps 
picking  them  up  for  a  "  song."     She  would  be  bored  to 
death  anywhere  away  from  London.      In  the  country 
he  would  have  to  live  with  her,  realising  all  the  time 
that,   if  there   be   anything   more   wearisome   to   the 
"  soul "   than   having   to   live   with   someone   who   is 
bored  to  death  where  they  are — then  only  Hell  knows 
the  deadlier  alternative. 

No.  There  was  indeed  no  turning  back.  Instead 
of  being  a  writer  he  had  become  a  "  hack  author." 
Instead  of  being  more  comfortably  off  than  he  had  ever 
been,  he  found  himself  in  reality  a  poorer  man  ;  since 
whereas  a  few  hours'  good  work  had  formally  sufficed 
to  keep  a  roof  over  his  head  and  his  body  sustained, 
now  he  had  to  work  twice  as  long — and  all  his  addi- 
tional income  vanished  in  payment  of  bills  for  the 
luxuries  he  didn't  want,  but  which  the  world  insisted 
he  must  surround  himself  by  because  he  ought  to  be 
well  able  to  afford  them.     Whereas  fifteen  hundred  a 
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year  would  have  seemed  like  riches  in  the  simplicity  of 
his  life  in  Brondesbury,  it  was  more  like  poverty  in 
the  larger  Suburban  splendour  of  West  Kensington. 
Sometimes  he  wished  that  Success  had  never  come  his 
way — ^at  least,  not  so  suddenly,  nor  so  late  in  life. 
Always  he  wished  that  coming  as  it  did,  and  when  it 
did — his  good  fortune  hadn't  made  him  suddenly  reck- 
less. Poverty  is  "  soul  "  deadening  ;  but  at  any  rate, 
the  poor  are  comparatively  free.  If  only  he  had 
possessed  the  common  sense  to  live  simply,  while 
building  up  his  fortune,  step  by  step  until  he  had 
reached  financial  security,  he  would  have  been  a  hap- 
pier, more  contented  man.  But  he  hadn't.  Success 
for  him  only  meant  a  longer,  more  desperate  "  grind  " 
— just  to  keep  his  head  above  that  water  upon  which 
the  successful  are  expected  to  sail.  Perhaps,  had  he 
been  alone  in  the  world  he  would  have  been  less  ven- 
turesome. But  his  wife  was  one  of  those  people  who 
judge  everything  from  the  point  of  view  of  display. 
She  adored  the  world's  shop-windows,  and  at  the  first 
opportunity  which  came  her  way  sought  to  deck  out 
her  own  obscure  corner  of  it  for  the  bedazzlement  of 
envious  eyes.  She  felt  that  her  husband  had  at  last 
attained  a  "  position,"  and  she  cared  for  nothing  which 
did  not  lend  itself  to  help  to  keep  that  "  position  "  up. 
And  so  George  Withiam  had  begun  to  learn  that 
lesson,  which  few  learn  in  time — the  lesson  which 
teaches  us  to  live  within  a  third  of  what  one  earns 
when  that  is  possible,  and,  in  any  case,  not  to  burden 
ourselves  with  expenses  which  bleed  us  dry  without 
themselves  adding  to  our  happiness.      For  a  creative 
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worker  this  is  more  important  than  for  others.  There 
is  no  more  fickle  jade  than  the  thing  which  men  call 
"  inspiration  " — since  they  know  not  what  it  is,  nor 
whence  it  comes,  nor  alas  !  the  moment  of  its  advent, 
nor  when  it  bids  them  "  good-bye."  Only  one  rule 
it  seems  to  keep.  Rarely,  very  rarely  will  it  come  to 
a  man  in  a  crowd.  Not  necessarily  a  crowd  of  people 
— but  a  crowd  of  petty  worries,  petty  "  interruptions," 
petty  anxieties,  in  which  there  is  nothing  elevating — 
only  an  element  of  mental  and  spiritual  disturbance. 
Peace,  inwardly  as  well  as  outwardly,  alone  bids  it 
welcome  if  it  will  deign  to  come  at  all.  Sorrow  does 
not  frighten  it.  For  in  sorrow  there  is  often  some- 
thing "  tonic  "  to  the  soul  ;  often  it  elevates  ;  very 
rarely  does  it  degrade.  But  in  an  atmosphere  of  noisy 
trivialities  it  will  rarely  come  the  creative  worker's 
way.  And  so  he  flies  to  stimulants,  since  in  stimulants 
there  is  the  feeling  of  inspiration,  even  if  it  rarely 
gives  birth  to  anything  inspired.  But  above  all  it 
demands  solitude.  Also,  it  demands  a  mind  at  peace 
with  itself.  Not  necessarily  happiness,  but  a  certain 
inner-pride  which,  perhaps,  may  not  be  happiness  in 
toto,  though  man  is  never  quite  happy  without  it. 

Above  all  else  the  best  creative  work  can  never  be 
forced.  It  comes  either  of  its  own  accord — or  not  at 
all.  No  man  can  sit  down  deliberately  to  create  his 
masterpiece.  What  he  imagines  to  be  his  best  achieve- 
ment is  often  less  estimable  than  the  achievement  in 
which  he  feels  least  pride.  And,  then  in  a  flash  will 
come  those  "  touches  "  which  turn  something  other- 
wise on  the  dead-level  of  achievement  into  something 
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which  transcends  everything  before  accomplished. 
And  the  result  will  often  surprise  the  creator  as  much 
as  it  entrances  those  who  come  to  regard  and  criticise 
his  work. 

So  at  last  George  Withiam  had  begun  to  realise  that, 
unless  he  could  break  away  from  his  present  environ- 
ment and  all  the  financial  responsibilities  it  entailed, 
he  would  never  again  be  able  to  do  his  best  work.  His 
life  in  Brondesbury,  squalid  and  ugly  as  it  had  been, 
yet,  from  its  squalor  and  its  ugliness,  had  come  some- 
thing worth  while.  It  was  as  if,  denied  of  exterior 
beauty,  the  human  "  soul  "  will  create  beauty  from 
within.  Will,  indeed,  be  forced  to  create  it  in  order 
to  live  ;  otherwise,  it  must  perforce  give  up  all  hope, 
sinking  without  protest  to  the  level  of  the  dinginess  of 
its  surroundings.  Perhaps  he  had  lived  so  long  in 
Brondesbury  and  all  Brondesbury  represented  in  the 
things  he  most  loathed,  that  his  mind  could  not  attune 
itself  to  circumstances  more  ornate.  There  was 
nothing  to  distract  his  attention  in  the  life  that  he  had 
led  there.  Deliberately  he  had  shut  his  mental  eyes 
to  the  surrounding  cheerlessness,  and,  in  shutting  his 
eyes  thus,  he  had  been  able  to  conjure  up  some  inner 
vision  of  loveliness.  And  in  describing  what  he  saw 
therein  he  had  been  able  to  vision  the  thing  which  the 
"  soul  "  of  others  saw  too,  but  could  not  easily  describe. 

At  present,  his  "  spirit  ^'  only  reacted  against  his 
environment  in  terms  of  conventionality  and  boredom. 
Feeling  infinitely  more  lonely  than  he  had  ever  felt, 
he  was  nevertheless  far  less  alone. 

If  only  he  possessed  the  strength  of  will  to  break 
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with  his  present  life  and  to  go  back  to  the  old  one — 
uncomfortable  though  it  had  been  !      But  he  hadn't. 
He  knew  that  he  had  not.      Something  of  the  sur- 
rounding luxury  of  his  body  had  also  permeated  his 
mind.     A   gradually   increasing   inertia.     Or   was   it 
middle-age  ?      In  believing  that  if  he  could  get  back 
to  his  old  environment  his  mind  would  repossess  its 
pristine  freshness, — was  it  simply  that  he  was  seeking 
the    impossible    thing — his    dead    youthfulness  ?      He 
didn't  know.      He  dare  not  ponder  over  such  a  possi- 
bility.     Perhaps   he    really  had  written  himself  out  ? 
Perhaps  he  merely  blamed  his  circumstances  for  some- 
thing which  really  belonged  to  Nature  and  to  the  flight 
of  Time  ?    The  mere  thought  terrified  him.     He  could 
not  afford  to  decay.     Not  from  the  point  of  view  of 
his  work,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  his  whole 
livelihood  must  he  endeavour  to  hold  his  own  against 
the  younger  generation  of  writers  ready  to  turn  him 
out  from  even  the  shallow  niche  he  had  at  last  been 
able  to  carve  out  for  himself.      He  must  work  and 
go  on  working.      He  must  write   and  go  on  writing. 
Three  books  in  two  years.     Five  thousand  words  a 
week — at  ten  to  fifteen  guineas  per  thousand. 

Frantically  he  clutched  at  his  pen,  placed  his  MSS. 
book  in  position  and  began  to  write. 

"  A  woman's  sphere  is  undoubtedly  her  home — 
that  sanctum  removed  from  the  outside  world  in  which 
she  may  develop  all  the  best  that  is  within  her  and, 
by  making  her  husband  and  children  happy,  contribute 
work  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  common  weal 
and  to  the  future  of  mankind.  .  .  ." 
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A  maid  entered  bringing  in  a  letter  on  an  electro- 
plated salver.     She  knew  the  etiquette  of  her  position. 

George  Withiam  tore  open  the  envelope.  No, 
there  was  no  answer.  A  message  from  the  Gentle- 
woman's Weekly.  "  Can  you  write  a  thousand-word 
article  on  '  Are  games  good  for  girls  ? '  "  Of  course 
he  could.  He  would  have  to.  The  Gentlewoman's 
Weekly  had  paid  him  fifteen  guineas  only  last  month 
for  an  article  on  "  The  need  for  chivalry  between  the 
Sexes." 

In  the  meanwhile.  .  .  . 

"  For  the  home  is  a  woman's  kingdom  wherein  she 
may  reign  supreme  ;  wherein  she  may  express  her 
individuality  without  hindrance  ;  wherein  she  may 
create  beauty — especially  that  peace  and  happiness 
which  it  is  given  to  women,  far  more  than  to  men,  to 
create  for  others.  .  .  ." 

His  wife  came  in,  gently  tapping  the  door  as  she 
opened  it. 

"  Don't  forget  dear,"  she  said,  "  that  the  Wither- 
ingtons  are  coming  to  lunch  and  they're  bringing 
Paxton,  the  American  publisher.  It's  nearly  one 
o'clock  now.  I've  told  Emily  to  put  a  can  of  hot 
water  in  your  dressing-room.  Don't  be  late,  will 
you  ?  " 

He  wouldn't.      He  couldn't  afford  to  be. 

Paxton,  who  owned  three  of  the  leading  magazines 
in  America. 

No,  he  would  not  be  late. 

He  went  upstairs  to  his  dressing-room. 
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The  People  who  c(m?iot  let  others  live  without  Inter- 
ference 

WE  were  having  a  discussion  the  other  day  on 
those  characteristics  in  Other  People  which, 
while  not  among  the  listed  vices,  nevertheless  create 
almost  more  general  discomfort  than  if  they  were. 
One  speaker  declared  that  he  always  felt  inclined  to 
murder  with  a  glad  heart  the  people  who  seemingly 
save  up  all  their  most  aimless  small-talk  until  either 
they  are  in  a  theatre  or  a  concert-hall,  though, 
strangely  !  in  a  cinema  they  will  sit  mute  and  absorbed. 
I  Another  speaker  said  that  he  never  longed  so  much 
for  the  days  when,  if  a  man  felt  inclined  to  thrust  a 
sword  through  his  enemy,  he  did  so  at  sight,  as 
when  he  saw  a  man  picking  his  teeth  in  public  or  an 
American  practising  to  enter  what  could  only  be  a 
long-distance  spitting  championship.  A  third,  in  this 
instance  a  woman,  said  that  the  person  whom  she  most 
loathed  was  the  female  who  reeled  off  effusive  com- 
pliments while  all  the  time  she  took  in  every  detail 
of  your  clothes,  as  if  hot  on  the  scent  of  the  unhooked 
eye.  For  myself,  my  confession  took  the  form  of  an 
almost  insensate  dislike  of  the  people  who  can  never 
let  other  people  alone,  especially  when  to  be  let  alone 
is  all  their  victims  ask  of  fate.  I  dislike  the  people 
who  will  not  respect  the  occasional  desire  of  others  for 
solitude,  but  always  translate  any  desire  to  be  alone  as 
an  insult  to  their  own  society.  Whatever  you  may 
be  doing,  they  feel  immediately  that  it  is  incumbent 
upon    them    to    interfere,    when    they   cannot   share. 
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Their  very  entrance  into  a  room  is  as  a  Great  Inter- 
ruption. If  you  prepare  to  go  for  a  walk,  they  will 
tell  you  to  wait  for  half  an  hour  and  then  they  will  go 
with  you.  If  you  wish  to  be  quite  alone,  they  force 
from  you  the  white  lie  of  having  a  headache — ^just  in 
order  to  get  away  without  your  explanation  of  desiring 
solitude  being  translated  by  them  into  terms  of  a  per- 
sonal snub.  They  are  always  looking  out  for  offence 
— and  people,  who  are  always  looking  out  for  offence, 
invariably  find  it  in  all  directions.  By  nature  they 
are  generally  extremely  sociable.  So  sociable,  in  fact, 
that  even  on  a  long  railway  journey  they  love  to 
"  buttonhole  "  somebody — either  friend  or  complete 
stranger.  If  they  learn  that  you  are  by  yourself, 
they  will  immediately  come  round  to  ask  you  to  spend 
the  evening  with  them.  Upon  you  proffering  a  reason 
why  you  beg  to  be  excused,  they  will  at  once  take 
furtive  steps  in  order  to  discover  if  that  reason  were 
really  the  true  one — and  if  not,  they  live  in  a  state  of 
"  hurt "  offence  from  which  it  takes  them  weeks  to 
recover.  Instinctively  they  remember  the  last  time 
you  came  to  see  them  ;  and,  if  your  second  visit  be 
overdue,  they  will  "  cut "  you  dead  until  you  either 
offer  an  explanation  or  prefer  an  apology.  These  are 
the  people  whom  I  have  found  take  a  keen  interest 
in  their  fellow-men  without  ever  once  loving  them. 
They  want  to  know  all  about  everybody,  and  they 
want  to  know  everybody  as  well.  They  show  their 
keenness  in  a  thousand  ways.  Should  their  back  win- 
dows abut  on  somebody  else's  garden,  be  sure  the  owner 
of  that  garden  can  never  once  take  a  solitary  walk  by 
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himself  without  seeing  a  face  suddenly  withdrawn  at 
his  approach  or  a  curtain  pulled  aside — oh,  just  the 
tiniest  little  bit,  only  sufficient  for  the  person  behind 
the  curtain  to  get  a  clearer  view.     They  are  extremely 
neighbourly — and   everything   they   learn   during  the 
course  of  being  neighbourly  is  immediately  known  all 
over  the  neighbourhood.     Not  in  a  scandalmongering 
sense.     Simply  that  you  had  Mrs.  Brown  to  tea  yes- 
terday, and  so,   they  suppose,   Mr.    Brown   must  be 
away  from  home  on  business.     Or,  that  you  don't 
have  your  windows  open  enough,  or  too  much  ;  or, 
that  you  went  for  a  drive  the  day  before  yesterday 
and  didn't  return  until  midnight.      How  they  wonder 
where   you   went,   and   why  ?     Should   they   happen 
to  be  your  relations,  they  will  make  it  one  of  the  laws 
of  that  relationship  that  you  go  to  visit  them  at  regular 
intervals — or,    failing    that,    there    will    be   a    family 
"  rumpus."      But  they  will  not  make  you  particularly 
welcome  when  you  do  go.     You  simply  have  to  go — 
or  live  in  their  black  books  for  years  ;   in  fact,  so  long 
as  ever  you  and  they  live.     Should  you  wish  to  read 
rather  than  talk,  they  will  consider  it  "  most  extra- 
ordinary," and  endeavour  to  trace  such  eccentricity 
back  to  some  forefather  who  was  always  considered 
"  very  queer."      It  doesn't  matter  if  you  have  nothing 
to  say.     Neither  have  they.     Nevertheless,  they  talk. 
So   why   shouldn't   you  ?     The   deduction    is   conse- 
quently that  you  are  "  worried,"  or  "  distressed,"  or 
have  "  got  a  liver,"  or,  worse  still,  don't  find  them 
interesting  enough   to  make  yourself  agreeable.      In 
fact,  they  would  find  it  a  problem  more  easy  to  tackle  if 
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you  did  something  really  immoral.  Then  you  would 
have  to  talk^  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  would 
consider  it  their  bounden  duty  to  talk  to  you  for  your 
good  for  hours  and  hours  and  hours.  Faced,  however, 
with  no  fault  which  they  can  lay  hands  on,  and  divining 
that  you  prefer  to  do  what  you  are  doing,  they  will  see 
to  it  that,  if  you  continue  to  do  it,  you  will  do  it  in 
extremely  difficult  circumstances. 

These  people,  and  the  world  contains  many  such  as 
they,  have  forced  me  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
are  a  vast  number  of  people  who  don't  like  to  see  other 
people  trying  to  find  happiness  except  in  a  way  which 
they,  the  censors  of  their  struggle,  approve — ^and  often, 
alas  !  do  not  approve,  for  the  simple  reason  that  in  it 
they  cannot  share,  or,  peradventure,  have  not  been 
given  an  invitation  to  do  so.  They  cannot  under- 
stand happiness  which  isn't  expressed  in  dinner-parties 
or  dances,  or  going  to  a  theatre,  or  being  surrounded 
by  acquaintances,  or  "  cutting  a  dash,"  or  worshipping 
somebody  with  whom  it  is  to  the  lover's  advantage  to 
be  in  love.  They  never  understand  what  happiness 
there  is  in  lying  in  bed  when  there  is  nothing  to  get 
up  for  ;  in  locking  the  door  and  being  quite  by  oneself 
for  a  certain  period  of  each  day  ;  in  wearing  old  clothes 
— even  though  they  look  shabby  ;  in  doing  the  un- 
conventional things  and  getting  to  know  the  people 
who,  in  a  purely  middle-class  social  sense,  are  the 
"  wrong  "  people  to  know  ;  in  loving  unwisely,  but 
not  necessarily  too  well  ;  in  having  a  "  hobby  "  and 
in  preferring  that  "  hobby  "  to  joining  other  people's 
methods  of  passing  the  time  ;   in  reading  ;   in  contem- 
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plation  ;  even  in  watching  the  shillings  become  pounds 
in  the  bank.  For  each  of  these  modes  of  finding 
happiness  they  have  a  great  number  of  sterotyped  con- 
demnations— of  which  "  selfish  "  is  the  most  frequent 
adjective.  They  will  not  realise  how  selfish  they 
themselves  are  in  endeavouring  thus  to  frustrate  the 
quite  harmless  selfishness  of  other  people.  If  you 
prefer  to  do  what  you  like  rather  than  what  they  prefer 
you  to  do, — well,  of  course,  your  selfishness  is,  ipso 
facto^  abysmal. 

And  yet,  a  selfishness  which  only  interferes  with 
the — "  amour  impropre,"  shall  we  call  it  ? — of  Other 
People,  a  selfishness  which  hurts  no  one  except  those 
who  feel  almost  bored  when  they  are  not  suffering 
from  some  purely  imaginary  slight,  is  a  very  harmless 
form  of  finding  happiness  after  all.  Alas  !  that  to  live 
and  let  live — a  simple  straightforward  philosophy, 
which  should  be  so  easy  to  live  up  to,  is  apparently  one 
of  the  most  difficult.  The  failure  adds  incalculably 
to  the  complications  of  everyday  life. 

Pensions  for  Age  and  Ill-health 

FOR  fifty-five  years  he  had  worked  hard.  But 
there  had  been  little  glory  attached  to  his  labours 
— other  than  the  reward  of  virtue  according  to  copy- 
books, and,  alas  !  so  seldom  according  to  experience. 
He  had  just  worked.  Sometimes  from  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning  until  sunset.  Always  ten  hours  a  day, 
Sunday  occasionally  excepted.  Seldom  less  than  eight 
hours  ;     or,   when    less,   then   his   wages   diminished 
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accordingly.  That  was  the  system  in  use  in  the  dis- 
trict where  he  Hved.  Always  farm-work,  or  work 
connected  with  a  farm.  And  yet  he  had  never  been 
known  to  grumble.  Or  if  he  had  done  so,  then  he 
had  kept  his  complaints  within  the  bosom  of  his  own 
family,  or  within  his  own  heart.  His  working  life 
had  been  passed  in  an  age  when  working  men  kept 
their  grievances  to  themselves.  There  was,  they 
knew,  nothing  to  be  gained  by  uttering  them  out  loud, 
or  as  an  organised  "  noise  "  in  the  middle  of  the  village 
street.  The  weather  had  always  been  his  greatest 
enemy.  A  wet  day  meant  a  day  without  wages. 
That  was  the  way  in  which  labourers  were  hired  in 
those  days — not  invariably,  of  course  ;  but  yet  such 
methods  of  hire  were  common  occurrences.  And, 
after  all,  a  wet  season  "  hit "  the  labourer  almost  as 
much  as  the  farmer  for  whom  he  worked.  It  was  a 
kind  of  mutual  calamity.  Moreover,  so  long  as  there 
was  work  to  be  done,  he  always  knew  that  he  would 
be  hired  to  do  it.  Three  shillings  a  day,  supplemented 
in  the  spring  and  early  summer  by  a  few  hours  per 
week  spent  in  tending  the  garden  of  an  old  lady,  who 
could  not  afford  to  keep  a  regular  gardener.  An  extra 
eighteenpence.  Luckily  life  was  cheaper  in  those 
days.  The  little  three-roomed  cottage  in  which  he 
lived,  after  he  had  got  married  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three,  was  only  two  shillings  a  week,  plus  low  rates. 
In  the  little  plot  of  land  behind  the  house  he  grew  his 
own  vegetables,  kept  a  few  fowls,  planted  one  or  two 
fruit  trees.  There  was  no  absolute  necessity  for  him 
to  run  into  debt.     Never  at  any  time  had  he  owed  a 
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man  anything.     And  yet,  never  at  any  time  had  he 
lived  without  the  fear  of  starvation  and  the  workhouse 
hovering  in   the  background  ready  to  pounce  upon 
him.     Still,  he  had  got  used  even  to  that  menace  at 
last.     He  went  plodding  on  his  way,  heedless  of  the 
future — since  it  was  useless  to  heed  it.     Than  poverty 
and  hard  work  he  had  known  nothing  else.     Never 
any  of  those  pleasures  without  which   the  townsman 
feels  that  his  life  is  scarcely  worth  living.      He  could 
not  afford  to  go  often  to  the  public-house.     Always  he 
was  thankful  that  the  tap-room  had  never  at  any  age 
strongly  appealed  to  him.     A   dreary  existence  you 
may  imagine  ?     And  yet  his  life  was  not  without  its 
joys.     But   they   were  joys   which   on    the   surface 
appeared  not  easy  to  apprehend.     The  pageantry  of 
the  seasons.     A  certain  view  from  the  hill-top  at  the 
back  of  his  house.     The  swelling  downlands  in    the 
far  distance.     The  reflection  from  time  to  time  of  the 
sea  on  the  sky.     Chanctonbury  Ring  ...  a  familiar 
landmark  .  .  .  part  of  his  own  life.     The  early  vege- 
tables in  his  garden.     The  climbing  rose-tree  over  the 
porch  which  he  had  planted  and  tended  from  a  cutting 
which  the  gardener  at  the  Hall  had  once  given  him. 
His    wife    and    children.     Especially    his    children. 
Seven  of  them.     All  fed  and  clothed,  educated  and 
brought  up,  until  they  could  be  launched  upon  the 
world  in  any  capacity  so  long  as  it  brought  in  a  few 
shillings — on  less  than  twenty-five  shillings  a  week  ! 
Often   considerably   less.      An    unimportant   member 
of  society  surely  ?     MOST  unimportant. 
And  yet  .  .  . 
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People,  on  the  whole,  had  been  very  good  to  him. 
The  Poor  invariably  help  the  Poor  ;  often,  indeed, 
out  of  all  proportion  to  their  own  means.  Luckily, 
too,  all  of  his  life  had  been  spent  in  the  village  where 
he  was  born.  Every  one  knew  him  ;  knew  his  father 
before  him  ;  many  of  the  older  inhabitants — his 
grandfather  as  well.  Years  ago,  before  the  wealthy 
manufacturer  from  the  town  settled  in  the  country 
without  once  inheriting  the  rural  traditions  of  those 
who  live  in  the  big  houses  towards  their  poorer  neigh- 
bours, the  Squire  had  not  lived  entirely  and  in  complete 
ignorance  of  his  situation  in  the  little  half-tumbled- 
down  cottage  at  the  end  of  the  one  village  street. 
When  his  children  had  fallen  ill  there  had  been  beef- 
tea  and  jelly,  many  kindly  thoughts  and  much  kindly 
consideration.  Such  acts  of  kindness  had  often  helped 
him  to  tide  over  the  weeks  of  illness.  Otherwise 
there  would  have  been  only  the  Infirmary — and  the 
Infirmary  meant  a  certain  disgrace,  savouring  of  the 
Workhouse.  Besides  the  Squire  and  his  family,  there 
was  also  the  Rector.  Village  life  in  those  days  con- 
tained many  of  the  best  elements  of  family  life.  A 
dull  life  ?  Yes.  Dull,  that  is,  if  you  desire  picture- 
palaces,  dances,  tennis  clubs,  and  theatres.  But  not 
dull  if  you  have  always  known  dullness — such  as  a 
townsman  regards  it.  In  any  case,  dullness  is  more  a 
poverty  of  the  "  soul  "  than  due  to  a  man's  environ- 
ment. In  October  there  had  been  the  annual  "  feast." 
A  three  days'  excitement.  "  Feast  Sunday  " — almost 
every  cottage  in  the  village  held  its  family  reunion  on 
that  day,  to  which  only  a  few  very  specially  chosen 
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friends  were  invited.  Twice  a  year  there  had  been 
a  dance  in  the  village  schoolroom.  "  Hollyberry," 
"  Fancy-Threes," — all  those  dances  forgotten  in  these 
days  of  fox-trots,  one-steps,  and  the  Blues,  Scarcely 
dances  at  all.  Just  romps,  during  which  one  heard 
the  music  of  the  measure  only  as  one  passed  the  old 
white-haired  violinist,  who  stood  on  a  form  at  the  end 
of  the  room  and  seemed  also  to  dance  with  his  whole 
body  as  he  fiddled.  These  were  the  periodical  Bac- 
chanalias, as  it  were.  Talked  of  for  weeks  before  they 
happened  ;  discussed  for  weeks  after  they  had  become  a 
memory.  Simple  pleasures.  But  no  less  pleasurable 
in  spite  of  their  simplicity.  Otherwise,  life  meant 
rising  at  half-past  five  in  the  morning  and  "  going  to 
work."  Carrying  one's  dinner  in  a  red  handker- 
chief, one's  tea  in  a  tin-can.  Returning  from  work 
after  sunset — only  to  work  again  until  bedtime. 
Year  in,  year  out.  Birth  ;  marriage  ;  the  coming 
of  children  ;  middle  age  ;  old  age.  The  mound  in 
the  churchyard.  For  the  most  part  unmarked  by 
any  tombstone.  Just  forgotten.  With  daisies  and 
buttercups  growing  all  over  it  in  the  springtime  and 
sheep  to  keep  the  grass  down  during  the  summer. 
Peace  everywhere — with  few  emblems  in  stone  to 
break  the  verdant  monotony  of  it  all,  and  to  advertise 
the  fact  that  once  upon  a  time  a  man  or  woman  had 
been  born  in  such  and  such  a  year  and  had  died  on  such 
and  such  a  date.  ...  "  Gone,  but  not  forgotten." 
.  ,  .  "  Into  thy  hands,  O  Lord,"  ,  .  .  "  For  He 
shall  give  His  servants  rest."  Flowers  of  the  faith  of 
those  who  had  been  left  behind  to  mourn.     Or  to  go 
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on  their  way  unmournful.  Until  they  too  became  at 
last  simply  a  name  and  a  date  and  a  prayer  carved  on 
perishable  stone. 

A  queer  existence.  Queer — because  it  seems  to 
play  no  part  at  all  in  the  great  scheme  of  human  life 
towards  its  ultimate  goal.     And  yet,  who  knows  .  .  .  ? 

^  vft  w^  Tt»  Jt^ 

And  so  he  trudged  on  year  after  year — working 
hard,  doing  his  duty,  leading  his  simple.  God-fearing 
life.  Not  until  the  age  of  sixty-five  did  fate  seem 
deliberately  to  deal  hardly  with  him.  The  old  farmer, 
for  whom  he  had  worked  for  over  fifty  years,  died. 
The  farm  was  sold.  The  new  owner  had  no  use  for 
an  old  man.  He  was  discharged.  Happily  there 
was  only  he  and  his  wife  left  in  the  old  home.  Three 
of  his  children  had  died  almost  as  soon  as  they  had 
reached  maturity.  Out  of  the  four  who  remained, 
three  now  lived  so  far  away,  and  had  done  so  for  so  long 
that  they  seemed  to  have  become  "  strangers."  A 
letter  from  them  .  .  .  once  in  six  months  ;  then  once 
a  year  ;  then  once  every  three  years  ;  then  scarcely 
ever.  The  eldest  son  in  Canada  had  not  been  heard 
of  for  fifteen  years.  Two  daughters  married  to  men 
as  poor  as  their  own  father  had  always  been.  They 
could  not  help.  The  younger  son,  unemployed  and 
unemployable.  A  farm  labourer  wounded  in  the 
War,  discharged  with  the  loss  of  his  right  arm  and  a 
pension  scarcely  sufficient  to  keep  him  in  food.  There 
could  be  no  help  from  him.  Fifty-five  years  of  hard 
work  on  a  wage  out  of  which  it  had  been  impos- 
sible ever  to  save.     The  Workhouse  looming  ahead 
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menacingly.  However,  any  .  .  .  anything  but  that  ! 
Rather  than  go  to  the  Workhouse,  he  and  his  old  wife 
would  live  half-starved  on  the  few  shillings  which  he 
could  still  earn  "  tidying "  other  people's  gardens. 
The  respectable  Poor  hate  the  workhouse.  It  sig- 
nifies for  them  failure  mingled  with  fault.  Husband 
and  wife  forced  to  live  separate  lives.  The  dingy 
coats  and  shawls  savouring  of  uniforms.  The  for- 
bidding aspect  of  the  place.  The  high  walls.  The 
prison-like  air  of  the  interior.  The  pauper's  grave  at 
the  end  of  it.  The  knowledge  that  this  is  all  the 
reward  of  a  life's  fulfilment  of  duty.  A  thousand 
times  "  No."     Never  the  Workhouse.     Never  that  ! 

And  yet,  what  else  ? 

The  Old  Age  Pension  in  five  years'  time.  Five 
long  years.  Even  without  the  rheumatism  which 
lately  had  claimed  both  him  and  his  wife  for  its  own, 
it  seemed  impossible  to  live  through  the  intervening 
time  without  having  to  cast  himself  upon  Charity. 
Surely  after  all  the  years  of  his  labour,  with  his  untarn- 
ished character,  there  ought  to  be  some  earlier  provision 
for  such  as  he  ?  Some  provision,  too,  for  those  suffer- 
ing from  an  incurable  affliction.  Other  than  being 
herded  together  in  one  barrack-like  building.  Surely 
the  old  and  the  suffering  need  the  kindliest  treatment  ! 
Surely  the  least  that  Humanity  can  do,  as  a  gift  of 
thanks  for  its  own  blessings,  is  to  succour  those  who 
stand  within  the  shadow  of  eternity  and  in  the  arms 
of  pain  !  Succour  them — not  coldly,  drearily,  in  the 
"  institutional  "  sense,  but  amid  surroundings  which 
will  bring  into  their  tired  lives  some  of  the  joys  and 
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happiness  and  peace  which  always  they  have  been 
denied.  Tenderness — that  is  the  element  lacking  in 
so  much  of  the  world's  charity.  And  yet,  the  old 
and  weary  and  the  sick  need  tenderness  more  than 
anything  perhaps.  They  need  it,  and,  alas  !  find  it 
so  rarely  except  among  themselves.  The  pity  of  it  ! 
Fifty  years  of  honest  labour — surely  that  demands  a 
pension  if  sickness  and  ill-health  appear  before  the 
State  pension's  allotted  time  ?  Especially  when  one 
remembers  that  the  Poor  can  never  save.  They  have 
nothing  left  after  the  demands  of  food  and  drink  and 
housing  and  children  have  been  met.  All  through 
their  lives  have  they  worked  knowing  that,  on  account 
of  their  condition,  their  livelihood  must  ever  be  pre- 
carious. One  week  out  of  work  and  all  their  meagre 
pennies  put  by  for  a  "  rainy  day  "  are  gone.  Two 
weeks  out  of  work — there  remains  for  them  nothing 
but  "  the  parish  "  or  "  the  dole,"  and  all  the  ignominy 
the  words  entail.  Under  such  conditions  most  of  us 
would  wear  ourselves  out  before  our  time.  But  hope 
springs  for  ever  eternal  in  the  hearts  of  the  Poor. 
Must  do,  in  fact — if  they  are  to  work  cheerfully  from 
day  to  day.  And  work  cheerfully — how  many  of 
them  do  !  One  does  not  hear  of  them,  perhaps.  The 
noise  of  those  whose  encouraged  grievances  find  voice 
at  street  corners  almost  every  Sunday,  drown  the 
murmur  of  those  who  are  content  to  give  to  labour  of 
their  best,  not  only  for  the  rewards  of  that  labour,  but 
because  they  realise  instinctively  something  of  its 
dignity  as  well.  To  such  as  they  are,  all  thinking, 
feeling  men  and  women  must  of  necessity  raise  their 
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hats.     The  self-respecting   Poor,  surely   there   is   no 
self-respect    which    merits    greater    admiration.     For 
their  self-respect  is  won  by  them  against  such  soul- 
deadening  odds.     Few  people,  I   believe,  can  realise 
the  mental  strain  of  living  year  in,  year  out,  on  the 
brink  of  a  financial  precipice.     And  financial  worries 
are    the  most    degrading   worries    of  all.     There    is 
nothing  purifving  about  the  anxiety  concerning  to- 
morrow's solvency.     And  the  self-respecting  Poor  are 
never  free  from  that  anxiety.     Struggle  along  they 
do,  so  long  as  their  youth  and  their  health  last.     They 
cannot  afford  to  grow  old  ;  they  cannot  afford  to  be  ill. 
And  such  is  the  disgrace  of  what  people  love  to  call 
"  modern  civilisation  "  that  the  vast  majority  of  men 
and  women  are  forced  to  exist  thus.     If  they  live  in  the 
country,  then  their  homes  contain  few  conveniences 
that  would  not  also  be  found  in  a  hovel.     If  they  live 
in  a  town,  then  the  slums  in  which  they  live  are  too 
often  a  disgrace  to  human  achievement.     Dreariness 
and  ugliness.     Is  it  any  wonder  that  hideous  desires 
are  born  !     They  laugh — with  the  spectre  of  poverty 
for  ever  by  their  side.     They  sing — and  their  song  has 
in  it  something  of  the  pathos  of  a  wild  bird  encaged  : 
one  listens  wondering  all  the  time  if  the  song  be  the 
song  of  joy  triumphing  over  its  surroundings  or  of 
courage  fighting  down  despair.     They  make  love  and 
marry  .  .  .  that,  and  the  public-house,  are  about  the 
only   transcendental   moments  of  their  lives.     They 
receive  no  education  which  by  even  the  longest  stretch 
of  imagination  can  be  called  really  educational.     They 
learn  to  read  with  difficulty  ;    to  write  badly  ;    simple 
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addition,  subtraction,  and  division  may  not  be  un- 
ravelable  mysteries  to  most  of  them  at  last.  After 
which,  they  are  cast  upon  the  labour  market  to  fend 
for  themselves  as  best  they  may.  So  we  have  that 
huge  army  of  unemployed  and  unemployables — for 
ever  a  handicap  to  themselves  and  a  tax  upon  the 
community  at  large.  (It  is  one  of  my  "  dreams " 
that  in  the  future  no  child  shall  leave  school  until  it 
has  at  least  mastered  the  firm  foundations  of  some 
kind  of  technical  work  by  which,  straightway,  he  may 
take  his  place  in  the  labour  world  as  a  worker  who 
knows  at  least  the  rudiments  of  some  kind  of  useful 
job.  As  it  is,  the  few  have  too  many  chances  ;  the 
majority — none  at  all.  And  for  those  who  have  never 
had  a  chance — the  world  is  cruelty  personified.  None 
the  less  cruel  because  the  blind-alley  occupations  are 
always  open — when  rightly  they  should  be  closed 
except  to  those  who  by  age,  mentality,  or  physical 
handicap,  can  fill  them  usefully  and  without  hurt.) 
Nothing  angers  me  more  than  to  listen  to  the  sneers 
of  people  when  they  refer  to  certain  fields  of  labour. 
As  if  Work  were  not  always  an  honour,  the  surest 
means  by  which  a  man  or  a  woman  may  merit  self- 
respect,  by  which  they  may  hold  up  their  heads.  Only 
those  who  live  solely  for  their  own  pleasure — are 
entirely  despicable.  And  there  are  no  grades  in  this 
honour  among  workers.  In  terms  of  respect  there  is 
no  difference  between  the  expert  house-parlourmaid 
and  an  expert  financier.  Those  who  shade  their 
politeness  according  to  the  work  of  those  with  whom 
they  hold  converse  are  invariably,  of  the  common- 
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minded,  the  most  common, — no  matter  what  their 
education  may  be,  their  wealth,  or  their  position  in 
Hfe.  Because  so  many  regard  certain  aspects  of  labour 
as  "  mere  " — the  labour  is  degraded,and  in  this  degrada- 
tion the  worker  shares  unjustly.  And  yet  every  fine 
monument  is  built  upon  strong  foundations — more 
important  to  the  edifice  itself  as  a  whole  than  the  more 
ornate  portions  which  show  above  the  ground.  It  is 
principally  because  so-called  Civilisation  has  too  long 
been  lost  in  self-admiration  for  the  more  ornate  signs 
of  its  own  splendour,  to  the  neglect  of  the  foundations 
upon  which  that  splendour  can  alone  rest  in  all  security, 
that  there  are  so  many  symptoms  to-day  which  seem  to 
prove  its  eventual  ruin  and  decay.  The  world  is  so 
apt  to  judge  of  the  gingerbread  according  to  its  gilt, 
especially  when  its  own  achievements  are  concerned, 
Yet  the  real  moral  wealth  of  any  nation  is  better 
j  udged  by  its  slums  than  by  its  palaces.  But  the  popular 
attitude  is  to  gaze  in  rapt  admiration  at  the  palaces  and 
ignore  the  Mean  Streets.  And  that  is  why  civilisation 
after  civilisation  have  passed  away.  The  rottenness 
beneath  had  eventually  forced  its  way  to  the  top.  And 
the  State  may  doctor  a  social  disease  for  a  time — but 
never  all  the  time.  Unless  the  roots  are  attacked, 
the  whole  glorious  edifice  at  length  decays.  In  the 
case  of  Civilisation,  the  foundations  are  real  education, 
proper  environment,  an  ideal  of  mutual  advancement 
which  embraces  both  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  for- 
tunate as  well  as  the  unfortunate,  giving,  not  so  much 
to  the  highly  gifted  man — the  highly  gifted  will  always 
soar  by  themselves — but  to  the  ordinary,  conscientious 
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plodder,  a  chance  whereby  he  may  eventually  enjoy 
the  rewards  of  a  life's  labour,  happy  in  the  knowledge 
that  his  children  will  have  a  better  chance  than  he. 
Unless  all  these  advantages  are  within  reach  of  the 
mass  of  men  and  women,  the  mental,  physical,  and 
moral  degradation  into  which  they  will  surely  fall 
sooner  or  later,  will  one  day  drag  down  beneath  the 
slime  of  their  decadence  all  those  mighty  achievements 
of  isolated  man  which  rightly  are  the  glory  of  the 
human  world — though  the  human  world  may  have 
too  often  turned  their  glory  into  ashes. 

Catherine  Mill'igan  "  Presents  "  Herself 

SUCCESS  comes  to  some  people  rather  in  the 
nature  of  a  surprise.  At  first,  it  bewilders 
them  ;  then  it  frightens  them  ;  later  on  it  bores  them. 
And  yet,  often  when  it  bids  them  "  Good-bye  "  they 
are  inconsolable.     Such  is  Human  Nature. 

Catherine  Milligan  realised  from  the  beginning  that 
she  would  be  inconsolable  without  it.  When  it  came 
to  her  eventually  she  was  neither  surprised,  nor  bewil- 
dered, nor  frightened.  Never  did  it  bore  her.  In 
fact,  she  lived  all  her  life  with,  as  it  were,  her  nostrils 
dilated — sniffing  up  incense.  But  what  Success  she 
achieved  in  life — and  she  achieved  a  very  great  deal, 
even  though  her  fame  had  its  limits — she  worked  hard 
for.  It  was  not  so  much  a  Crown  placed  upon  her 
brow  as  an  account  rendered  settled  by  life  on  demand. 
From  her  earliest  years,  when,  having  been  decked 
out  by  her  mother  in  a  clean  pinafore,  she  was  imme- 
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diately  sick  all  over  it,  she  had  kept  herself  well  in  the 
world's  limelight.  At  school  she  had  been  naughty  for 
the  reason  that  within  her  youthful  consciousness  she 
realised  that,  whatever  naughtiness  may  be  as  an 
offence,  it  still  stands  out  as  an  achievement.  One 
may  safely  ignore  the  good  child  ;  the  bad  one  always 
commands  attention.  Arrived  at  the  years  of  flirta- 
tion, she  flirted  as  a  kind  of  deliberate  advertisement 
of  herself.  No  man  wants  to  ignore,  and  few  women 
dare^  a  girl  who,  in  the  art  of  twiddling  men  round 
her  thumb,  keeps,  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  her  thumb 
upright  in  readiness.  Men  live  in  readiness  to  be 
"  twiddled."  She  broke  many  hearts.  Fewer,  how- 
ever, than  she  believed,  but  more  than  her  girl-friends 
grudgingly  credited  her  with.  And  each  broken  heart 
was  as  a  tribute  to  her  skill.  When  young,  she  was 
the  sort  of  girl  who  can  never  be  kissed  without  tell- 
ing someone — except  when  it  suits  her  purpose.  Not 
one  of  Catherine's  intimates  but  was  perfectly  cognisant 
of  the  behaviour  of  her  "  latest  young  man,"  and  how 
abjectly  he  worshipped  the  ground  she  walked  on — 
even  though,  in  her  case,  it  happened  for  the  greater 
part  to  be  Tooting  Bee  Common.  A  dusty  shrine. 
Of  course,  had  Mother  Nature  been  on  the  side 
of  Justice  and  Morals,  she  would  have  done  the  least 
she  possibly  could  to  favour  Catherine  in  her  nefarious 
designs.  But  nature  had  favoured  her  exceedingly. 
She  is  never  tired  of  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle  and 
away  from  the  half-filled  grate.  To  good  looks  she 
had  added  a  singularly  lovely  singing  voice.  With 
these  gifts — taken  by  Catherine  more  as  her  due  rather 
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than  as  a  piece  of  good  fortune — she  studied  for  the 
operatic  stage.  Not  the  stage  of  grand  opera — that 
would  have  required  far  too  much  work  for  Catherine, 
but  the  stage  of  hght  operetta — where,  with  less 
technical  perfection,  a  singer  can  achieve  an  almost 
equally  great  reclame — though  a  more  local  glory. 
And  a  purely  local  glory  was  all  the  fame  Catherine 
Milligan  required  ;  at  least,  it  was  all  the  fame  she 
felt  inclined  to  fight  for.  Her  success  on  the  stage 
came  within  three  years  of  her  debut.  Moreover,  it 
came  to  her,  not  only  because  of  her  good  looks  and 
her  voice,  but  also  because  of  the  applied  art  of  twid- 
dling the  male  sex  round  her  thumb.  Never,  after 
having  studied  her  part,  did  she  cease  from  further 
application.  On  the  contrary,  she  began  to  apply 
herself  to  the  manager  ;  or,  failing  the  manager,  then 
to  the  man-in-the-background  who  financed  the 
"  show."  "  The  art  of  successful  climbing,"  she 
asserted,  "  is  the  art  of  knowing  the  shortest  way  to 
the  backstairs  and  ascending  them  swiftly.  After 
which,  one  may  loll  back  in  one's  comfortable  chair 
and  demand  to  know  what  '  backstairs '  are — any- 
way ?  "  Catherine  Milligan  knew  all  there  was  to 
know  about  backstair  philosophy  before  she  was 
twenty-three.  With  the  result  that,  at  twenty-five, 
she  possessed  a  very  secure  and  comfortable  seat  in 
the  drawing-room,  together  with  the  key  of  that 
particular  backstairs  which  led  to  it  in  her  pocket. 
No  one  else  should  crawl  up  them  unawares — ^at  least, 
not  those  particular  stairs.  Having  reached  the  draw- 
ing-room, her  next  step  was  to  advance  towards  the 
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open  window  and  show  herself  to  the  crowd  below. 
When  the  crowd  refused  to  look  up,  she  always  man- 
aged to  do  something  unexpected  to  make  them  do  so. 
In  the  early  days  of  motoring,  Catherine  Milligan's 
all-primrose  limousine  was  almost  as  well  known  as 
the  Lord  Mayor's  coach.  Almost  habitually  driven 
by  herself  on  a  low  speed,  her  progress  down  a  crowded 
thoroughfare  became  very  nearly  a  procession  of  one. 
When  there  was  no  crowd,  however,  the  pace  was  so 
accelerated  that  the  few  people  who  happened  to  be 
in  the  vicinity  paused  to  stare.  Her  fifteenth  appear- 
ance at  Bow  Street  for  "  exceeding  the  speed  limit " 
in  Hyde  Park  had  already  made  that  occurrence  a 
wellnigh  perennial  joke.  Catherine  didn't  mind,  how- 
ever. The  advertisement  it  gave  her  was  well  worth 
the  fine.  Her  name  was  in  the  newspapers.  Cath- 
erine didn't  mind  anything — ^so  long  as  her  name  was 
before  the  public.  Had  she  been  an  old  lady  living 
in  comparative  obscurity,  she  would  certainly  have 
written  to  the  local  newspaper  every  April  to  inform 
the  world  that  she  had  heard  the  cuckoo  in  her  back- 
garden.  (As  if  anybody  cared  ?)  As  it  was,  her  name 
blazoned  forth  in  electric  light  every  evening  at  seven 
o'clock  in  Shaftesbury  Avenue.  One  could  scarcely 
pick  up  a  newspaper  without  reading  the  fact  that 
Catherine  Milligan  owed  her  beautiful  complexion  to 
Blank's  Vanishing  Cream  ;  invariably  used  Dash's 
Soap  and  Nemo's  Face  Powder  ;  wore  "  Pro  Bono 
Publico  "  hats  on  every  possible  occasion,  and  would 
have  been  totally  unable  to  keep  up  her  riding,  her 
tennis,  and  her  golf  without  the  aid  of  Bovo-Phosphine, 
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the  world-renowned  tonic,  guaranteed  to  revive  any- 
one not  dead.  Moreover,  her  photograph  invariably 
accompanied  these  public  announcements.  It  was 
generally  supposed  that  Catherine  Milligan  netted 
several  hundreds  a  year  out  of  her  photographs.  They 
were  not  only  sold  in  thousands  by  those  shops  which 
specialise  in  actress's  photographs,  but  one  was  invari- 
ably presented  to  every  member  of  the  audience  as  a 
souvenir  of  the  One  Hundredth,  Two  Hundredth,  or 
Three  Hundredth  Performance  of  whatever  the  piece 
might  be  in  which  she  was  appearing  at  the  moment. 
She  didn't  make  a  particularly  lovely  photograph  ;  but 
that  was  unimportant.  The  mere  fact  that  she  WAS 
for  ever  being  photographed,  and  that  her  photographs 
were  given  away  on  great  occasions,  convinced  that 
public  that  she  really  must  be  worth  looking  at — other- 
wise, why  this  honour  ?  In  the  same  way,  the  fact 
that  her  name  shone  out  every  evening  at  seven  o'clock 
precisely  in  Shaftesbury  Avenue  ;  that  the  playbills 
printed  "  Catherine  Milligan "  in  letters  far  larger 
than  that  of  the  author  and  composer,  even  larger 
than  the  title  of  the  play,  seemed  to  give  her  an  his- 
trionic importance  far  above  that  accorded  to  infinitely 
greater  artists — artists  who  felt  that  they  had  climbed 
to  the  top  of  the  dramatic  tree  if  their  names  were 
preceded  by  "  and."  She  was  a  "  star  "  indeed.  But 
it  cost  her  many  thousands  a  year  to  keep  her  place 
in  the  heavens.  Not,  however,  that  her  own  purse 
was  depleted  for  that  great  cause.  It  wasn't.  One 
of  her  greatest  friends  owned  a  lease  of  the  theatre  in 
which  she  appeared.      Moreover,  not  only  did  he  own 
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this  lease,  but  he  financed  most  of  the  productions  in 
which  Catherine  "  starred."  His  name  did  not  appear 
as  a  director,  but  he  directed  all  the  same.  Needless 
to  add,  he  was  also  in  love  with  his  "  leading  lady." 
And  not  only  did  he  love  her,  but  he  included  her 
among  his  assets.  He  had  made  her  name  an  attrac- 
tion. Given  an  excellent  comedian  to  back  her  up, 
a  tenor  who  could  sing,  a  chorus  that  was  good  to 
look  upon,  pretty  music,  wonderful  dresses — in  fact, 
a  gorgeous  production,  he  rarely  found  himself  a  loser 
at  the  end  of  the  financial  year.  He  might,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  have  made  a  small  fortune  out  of  his 
theatrical  speculations  had  not  Catherine's  salary  risen 
in  proportion  as  her  name  on  the  play-bills  got  larger 
and  larger.  This,  with  the  jewellery  she  loved  and 
insisted  upon  having,  though  she  accepted  the  gift 
as  a  "  complete  surprise,"  together  with  the  other 
needs  of  her  existence,  landed  him  at  the  end  of  each 
season  in  a  considerable  loss.  Still,  Catherine  and  his 
theatrical  ventures  were  merely  the  "  hobby  "  of  his 
middle  age.  His  fortune  had  been  built  upon  lard. 
It  was  a  considerable  fortune  which  time  and  rivals 
never  managed  to  decrease,  and  to  which  the  War 
had  added  considerably.  Perhaps  he  might  have 
married  Catherine  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  he 
already  possessed  a  wife,  and  she,  Catherine,  a  hus- 
band. As  it  was,  they  were  just  "great  friends."  As 
"  great  friends  "  they  went  about  together.  As  "  great 
friends  "  Catherine  carried  off  their  relationship  with 
a  convincing  show  of  respectability.  Her  husband 
was  the  ostensible  manager  of  the  theatre,    drew  a 
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thousand  a  year  for  so  doing,  as  well  as  a  percentage  of 
the  profits,  and  was  quite  contented.  "  All  was  for  the 
best  in  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds," — as  the  spider 
said  to  himself  as  he  devoured  the  fly,  adding  :  "  It's 
not  for  me  to  question  the  workings  of  Providence  !  " 
Catherine  devoured  her  "  flies."  Neither  did  she 
presume  to  question  the  workings  of  Providence.  And 
yet,  there  was  one  enemy  in  her  kingdom.  Its  name 
was  Anno  Domini.  Catherine  felt  convinced  that 
she  must  be  a  female.  A  man  would  have  been  far 
kinder  to  a  woman  when  the  time  came  for  her  to 
make  the  Return  Journey.  At  twenty-five,  however, 
she  had  scoffed  at  its  machinations.  At  thirty  she 
had  shrugged  her  shoulders.  At  thirty-five  she  had 
temporised — with  dye  and  cosmetics,  massage  and 
electrical  treatments.  Her  fortieth  birthday,  alas  ! 
had  found  her  in  something  approaching  panic.  She 
was  not  only  "  thickening,"  she  had  "  thickened." 
And  yet  the  change,  though  scarcely  noticeable  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  fifth  row  of  the  stalls,  was  by 
no  means  unseen.  The  ladies  of  the  chorus  became 
automatically  less  young.  The  actresses,  who  filled 
in  minor  roles,  were  for  the  most  part  remarkable 
only  for  their  utter  nonentity  and  lack  of  charm.  The 
tenor  sang  less  well.  The  music  of  the  productions 
was  written  in  a  lower  key.  There  was  less  dancing. 
More  sentiment  Another  famous  comedian  was 
engaged  to  share  the  humours  with  the  comedian 
already  an  established  favourite.  In  some  of  their 
most  amusing  scenes,  Catherine  took  an  active  part — 
also  her  share  in  the  applause.     She  alone  among  all 
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the  others  on  the  stage  brought  on  and  held  the  "  spot  " 
Hght.      A   shaded   "  spot "   hght  in   these  days — pale 
yellow,  or  pink.      It  became  fatal  to  their  engagement 
for  any  young  member  of  the  company  to  make  an 
individual    success.     Only    Catherine    and    the    two 
popular  comedians  took  "  curtain  calls,"     Together, 
hand  in  hand  :    Catherine  making  her  exit  all  smiles, 
as  the  two  gentlemen  held  back  the  curtain  for  her  to 
pass.     The  walls  of  the  foyer,  already  almost  covered 
by  pictures  of  Catherine  in  all  attitudes  and  in  most 
circumstances,  other  than  in  her  bath,  now  became 
completely  so.     The  illuminated  letters  of  her  name 
outside   the   theatre   became   largef   than   ever.     She 
began  to  develop  her  intellect.      Dramatic  critics  dined 
with  her  in  her  beautiful  house  off  Park  Lane  nearly 
every  Sunday  evening.      At  the   smallest  opportunity 
she   blew   kisses   towards   the   pit  and   gallery — since 
from  there  comes,  if  not  much  money,  at  least  the 
greatest  applause — if  any.     When,  after  having  paid 
her   husband   ten   thousand   pounds   to  allow   her   to 
divorce  him,  there  came  rumours  of  her  engagement 
to  a  youthful  duke,  nobody  knew  who  started  them. 
All  they  knew  was  that,  after  everybody  had  heard 
the  rumour,   Catherine  rushed  into  print  to  deny  it 
furiously.     A  seven  days'  wonder.      But  it  all  helped. 
There  was  the  loss  of  her  diamond  necklace  worth 
ten  thousand  pounds,  which,  after  a  reward  of  five 
hundred  pounds  had  been  offered  and  advertised  in 
all  the  newspapers,  was  eventually  discovered  in  the 
lining  of  her   evening   cloak — by   Catherine   herself 
That  story   filled   half   a   column  and   provided   the 
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subject-matter  of  several  large  headlines.  Once  she 
damaged  her  arm  rather  badly.  After  the  curtain  had 
been  lowered  and  an  explanation  given  by  the  stage- 
manager,  however,  she  still  continued  her  performance 
bravely — "  in  spite  of  suffering  intense  pain,"  as  the 
newspapers  described  her  heroism  ;  or,  as  Catherine 
herself  explained  it  in  a  later  issue,  because  "  never,  if 
she  could  help  it,  would  she  disappoint  her  dear 
public"  There  were  other  incidents — all  of  which 
gave  food  for  talk  without  thought. 

But  it  was  uphill  work  ! 

Printed  lines  would  keep  appearing  telling  the  world 
that  she  still  looked  "  marvellously  young  " — for  which 
there  would  have  been  no  need  had  she  not  been  show- 
ing signs  of  age.  It  was  the  writer's  indirect  way  of 
informing  their  readers  that  she  was  beginning  to  look 
old.  The  dramatic  criticism  which  "  counted  "  began 
to  patronise  her.  It  was  a  poor  consolation  that  the 
obscure  newspapers  still  continued  their  ecstasies. 
There  was,  too,  a  noticeable  change  in  the  audience. 
The  stalls  were  now  filled  for  the  most  part  by  quite 
elderly  people.  Or,  if  there  were  young  people 
present,  they  had  obviously  been  brought  there  at 
somebody  else's  expense,  or  because  someone  had 
given  them  tickets.  Otherwise  they  visited  another 
theatre,  where  there  was  no  reigning  "  star  "  and  the 
other  members  of  the  company  were  given  their 
chances — and  took  them  ;  succeeding,  not  only 
beeause  they  were  young,  but  because  they  were 
"  new."  The  pieces  in  which  Catherine  appeared, 
although  still  fairly  successful,  achieved  shorter  and 
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shorter  runs.  Everybody  knew  the  reason — except 
Catherine.  Or  did  she  know  it  too  ?  Know  it — 
and  ignore  it  !  Probably  .  .  .  very  probably.  That 
had  always  been  her  philosophy  all  through  life.  By 
nature  she  belonged  to  that  small  company  of  fortunate 
people  (some  people  consider  them  to  be  unfortunate  !) 
who,  when  they  come  face  to  face  with  the  obvious, 
which  is  at  the  same  time  disagreeable,  deliberately 
turn  their  backs  and  pretend  that  not  only  have  they 
not  seen  it,  but  that  it  isn't  there.  The  last  defence 
in  their  egoism  to  be  pierced  is  the  "  dream  image  " 
they  have  created  of  themselves.  That  remains, 
though  all  else  lie  shattered  at  their  feet.  The 
"  dream  image  "  which  Catherine  Milligan  had  created 
of  herself,  for  her  own  admiration,  still  remained  more 
or  less  sylph-like,  fascinating,  graceful  and  charming. 
Nothing  could  destroy  in  her  mind  that  most  elegant 
of  visions.  Being  a  rich  woman,  the  ugly  truth  did 
not  permeate  through  to  her  understanding  by  way 
of  her  purse.  She  did  not  question  the  disinterested- 
ness of  her  friends  when,  at  the  end  of  a  first  perform- 
ance, they  turned  her  dressing-room,  the  wings,  and 
the  stage  into  a  bower  of  flowers.  Catherine  took 
them  as  a  tribute,  not  to  her  hospitality  as  a  hostess, 
but  to  her  greatness  as  an  artist.  If  the  piece  failed 
— the  cause  of  that  failure  lay  with  every  one  except 
herself.  She  had  received  something  of  a  personal 
ovation  on  the  "  first  night,"  due  to  a  theatre  packed 
with  friends,  and  also  to  the  uncritical  loyalty  of 
English  audiences  towards  old  favourites  on  important 
occasions.     On   the  memory  of  many   curtain-calls, 
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bouquets,  and  much  applause,  she  lived.  She  did  not 
demand  to  know  why  a  production,  which  had  been 
so  enthusiastically  received  at  its  first  performance, 
had  to  be  withdrawn  at  the  end  of  a  month,  or  so 
written  up  and  altered  that  its  creators  could  scarcely 
recognise  the  new  edition  as  an  offspring  of  their  original 
script.     Yet  so  it  too  often  happened. 

At  last  it  became  almost  painful  to  see  Catherine 
Milligan  step  upon  the  stage  in  the  role  of  a  romantic 
heroine.  One  listened  anxiously  in  the  middle  of  a 
sudden  pause,  expecting  to  hear  the  voice  of  some 
young  man  saying  in  a  loud  whisper,  to  his  fiancee, 
"  Gee  !  Isn't  mother  clever  !  "  Her  dancing,  never 
at  any  time  her  greatest  charm,  now  became  an  almost 
elephantine  jig.  Yet,  still  she  danced.  The  pit  and 
gallery  applauded  her,  because  she  was  so  palpably 
pleased  by  her  own  performance  and  they  hadn't  the 
heart  to  disillusion  her — not  after  all  the  years  of  her 
success.  If  the  true  earnestness  of  an  artist  be  shown 
by  the  moment  when  he  chooses  to  retire,  Catherine 
was  among  the  frivolous,  the  most  frivolous.  To 
sink  into  obscurity  was  in  her  opinion — to  die. 
She  couldn't  do  it.  Never.  Moreover,  she  didn't. 
When  it  became  evident  that  not  even  her  "  great 
friend "  felt  inclined  to  lose  five  thousand  pounds 
regularly  every  year  for  the  sake  of  his  "  friendship," 
Catherine  became  a  "  singing  turn  "  on  the  Variety 
stage,  showing  to  audiences  twice  nightly  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  that  she  still  retained  the  remnants  of 
what  had  once  been  a  lovely  voice.  At  a  salary  of 
two  hundred  pounds  a  week  she  could  afford  to  ignore 
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remnants.      Alas  !   at  the  end  of  her  first  variety  tour, 
her  agent  was  not  able  to  demand  on  her  behalf  more 
than  50  per  cent,  less  than  that  amount.      Catherine 
refused  to  sign  such  a  contract.     She  packed  up  her 
trunks  and   went  off  to   Australia,   where   for  eight 
months  her  name  alone   filled  the  theatres  in   Mel- 
bourne, Sydney  and  Adelaide.      After  which  she  visited 
South   Africa,    India,   Egypt,  Canada — as  a   "  come- 
dienne "   in   "  straight "   parts  now.     Amusing  little 
comedies  they  were,  which,  even  her  unsuitability  for 
the   role  of  a   feather-brained   young  girl   could   not 
quite  ruin.      Five  years  later  she  returned  to  London 
— a    "  memory."     Unhallowed,    alas  !    because    still 
alive.     And  yet  the  old  Catherine  still  persisted.     She 
was  determined  to  prove  that,  although  well  past  her 
prime,  she  could  still  create  a  seven  days'  "  sensation." 
The  world  can't  ignore  a  rich  woman,  who  absolutely 
refuses  to  be  ignored.     Six  months  after  her  return 
to  England  she  married  an  impecunious  Russian  prince, 
and  thus  found  herself  related  by  marriage  to  the  late 
Czar — sharing  vicariously  in  all  the  romance  of  her 
husband's  flight,  clothed  in  nothing  but  an  overcoat 
and  pyjamas,  from  the  fury  of  the  Bolshevists.      As  a 
Russian   princess  she  patronised   the   "  arts,"  took  up 
Spiritualism  in  her  spare  time,  created  a   "  set "   of 
friends,  who  individually  and  collectively  considered 
themselves  to  belong  to  "  Society,"  and  altogether  lived 
to  confound  the  copy-book  maxims  in  regard  to  repre- 
hensible conduct  and  its  probable  "  wages."      Before 
she  died  she  wrote  her  reminiscences,  in  which  she 
antedated    her  age   by  ten   years  ;    described  all   the 
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men  who  had  fallen  in  love  with  her  and  many  who 
hadn't  ;  gave  copious  extracts  from  favourable  criti- 
cisms regarding  her  stage  career,  interpolating  them 
with  photographs  of  herself  in  various  half-forgotten 
musical  comedies  ;  threw  a  "  sob  "  to  "  old  friends 
and  familiar  faces  "  in  the  last  chapter  ;  ended  the 
volume  on  a  quasi-pious  note,  and  cast  it  at  the  feet 
of  the  reading  public.  They  picked  it  up  with  avidity. 
It  ran  into  five  editions.  Whereupon  she  wrote  a 
novel,  with  her  own  photograph  by  way  of  frontis- 
piece, of  which,  alas  !  only  two  thousand  copies  were 
sold.  Her  obituary  notices  were  among  her  most 
flattering  Press-cuttings.  In  the  village  church  near 
Datchet,  where  she  had  a  country  "  cottage  "  of  nine 
bedrooms,  a  billiard-room,  library,  two  reception  rooms, 
a  boudoir  and  two  acres  of  garden,  there  is  a  stained- 
glass  window  erected  to  her  memory.  It  shows  an 
angel  ascending  into  heaven — blown  thither,  apparently, 
by  Gainsboroughesque  cherubims  with  cheeks  fully 
expanded.  The  legend  underneath  shows  it  to  have 
been  erected  by  her  sorrowing  husband  in  "  undying 
memory."  He  inherited  the  sole  control  of  her  quite 
considerable  fortune.     Then  he  married  again. 

And  so  Catherine  Milligan  lived  and  died  a  vivid 
example  of  that  success  which  attends  unscrupulousness 
which  is  not  also  allied  to  crime.  You  dislike  her, 
perhaps  .?  Truthfully,  you  have  every  reason.  And 
yet,  mingled  with  your  dislike  there  is  doubtless  a 
certain  envy — subconsciously  realised  ;  unconsciously, 
therefore,  revealed  by  your  dislike.  Well,  she  was 
not  an  estimable  character.     But  victory  in  the  fight 
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for  existence  belongs  to  the  strong.  Not  necessarily 
to  the  physically  strong,  but  undoubtedly  to  the  ego- 
tistically dauntless.  Psycho-analysts  will  hint  that 
Catherine  Milligan  suffered  all  through  her  life  from 
the  Inferiority  Complex.  That  is,  she  fought  for  the 
limelight  so  strenuously  all  through  the  years  because, 
subconsciously,  she  realised  that  her  personality  merited 
only  the  illumination  of  a  candle.  This  may  be  true. 
But  Catherine  was  quite  unaware  of  it.  The  thought 
never  crossed  the  borderland  which  divides  the  con- 
scious from  the  subconscious  in  her  ego.  What  her 
consciousness  did  tell  her  was  that  the  quickest  way 
to  obtain  the  thing  desired  is  to  go  straight  for  it, 
looking  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left, 
most  emphatically,  never  behind.  She  not  only  lacked 
all  sensibility,  but  she  despised  it.  True,  she  aimed 
low,  but  equally  true,  she  achieved  her  goal.  And 
in  her  achievement,  however  lowly  it  might  be  from 
the  point  of  view  of  posterity  and  eternal  glory,  she 
found  happiness,  if  not  necessarily  peace.  I  again 
repeat — it  is  difficult  not  to  envy  her.  It  is  difficult 
not  to  envy  always  the  egotist,  whose  skin  is  so  thick 
that  only  the  machinations  of  malignant  fate  can  pierce 
it  ;  self-criticism — never  !  When  they  happen  to  be 
ill — they  are  the  only  people  who  are  really  ill  in  all  the 
world.  When  they  are  happy — their  happiness  is,  after 
all,  only  their  just  and  proper  reward.  When  they  make 
mistakes — never  once  is  it  due  to  any  fault  of  theirs. 

They  know  instinctively  that  there  are  many  people 
in  this  world  whose  backs  are  bent  as  if  in  readiness 
to  bear  other  people's  burdens.     Therefore  they  lay 
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their  own  upon  them,  the  while  they  bid  them  be  of 
"  good  cheer."  Perhaps  they  would  not  be  such  a 
danger  to  the  community  if,  together  with  their  selfish- 
ness, they  did  not  also  possess  a  certain  superficial 
charm.  Alas  !  they  nearly  always  do.  When  they 
trample  over  other  people,  whose  presence  impedes 
their  progress,  they  will  do  so  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave 
the  trampled-upon  in  a  state  bordering  on  adoration. 
Only  later  on,  at  the  back  of  their  victim's  minds,  will 
they  realise  that  they  have  been  the  victims  and  not 
really  the  object  of  some  benign  condescension.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  about  it — the  unuttered  slogan  of  the 
majority  of  people  is,  "  Peace  at  any  price."  It  is  a 
slogan  silently  encouraged  by  the  incurably  selfish. 
For,  though  perhaps  they  know  that  the  slavery  they 
can  command  is  not  the  slavery  of  love — so  far  as 
they  are  concerned — the  result  is  just  as  convenient. 
They  know  that  they  will  always  get  what  they  want, 
because  those  who  oppose  them  will  help  them  to  get 
it — if  only  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  quietness.  What- 
ever psycho-analysts  may  say  regarding  supreme  egotism 
being  the  sign  of  a  sufferer  from  the  Inferiority  Com- 
plex, the  cause  is,  as  a  rule,  so  completely  hidden  in 
the  subconsciousness  of  the  sufferers  that  nobody 
can  realise  the  fact — the  sufferers  least  of  all.  The 
unselfish,  on  the  other  hand,  may  really  possess  the 
Complex  of  Superiority — shown  by  the  strength  neces- 
sary to  achieve  unselfishness — but,  alas  !  they  get 
trodden  on  all  the  same.  And  so  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  regard  the  Catherine  Milligans  of  this 
world  as  victims  of  so  great  a  humility  that  they  have 
to   camouflage   it   by   an   exaggerated   assumption   of 
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strength,  in  order  that  they  may  Hve  at  peace  with 
their  own  "  souls."  At  all  events,  without  being 
respected,  they  often  fill  the  less  humble  with  envy. 
Given  wealth,  a  stout  heart,  and  that  unshakable 
high  opinion  of  their  own  value  which  deliberately 
grows  the  very  thickest  of  thick  skins,  they  seem 
able  to  storm  through  life  very  comfortably  ensconced 
in  their  own  conceit.  They  may,  in  fact,  they  very 
rarely  do,  glimpse  the  heights  ;  nor  know  the  glory 
of  renunciation  and  love  in  its  most  divine  aspect ; 
nor  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  existence  ;  nor  that 
pity  and  that  kindness  which,  as  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son has  written,  "  alone  makes  this  world  tolerable." 
Neither  do  they  ever  catch  a  note  of  that  "  song  within 
a  song  "  which  rings  as  a  celestial  anthem  through  the 
silence  of  the  inner-life  we  lead.  On  the  other  hand, 
thev  miss  the  tears  and  anxieties  and  the  sorrows  of 
those  who  find  that  life's  greatest  glory  is  to  live  through 
and  for  others,  mingling  together  their  hopes  and  faith 
and  joy,  and  so  climbing  together  upward  hand  in  hand. 
Thus,  mixed  with  our  envy  of  them,  there  is  a 
certain  element  of  pity  too.  Would  we  willingly 
change  places  with  them  ?  Sometimes  we  would. 
Sometimes  we  would  not.  On  the  whole,  and  at  the 
end  of  a  long  life,  most  of  us  decide  that  we  would  not. 

Love-letters 

EVERY  love-letter  should,  sooner  rather  than 
later,  go  up  the  chimney.  Thus  the  fragrance 
of  its  memory  will  remain  as  long  as  life  lasts,  and 
yet  it  will  not  lie — ever  a  hateful  reminder  in  cold 
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black  and  white,  that  eternal  protestations  are  only 
too  often  impossible  to  live  up  to — even  for  a  week. 
And  there  is  nothing  quite  so  sad — though  sometimes, 
maybe,  you  regard  it  with  a  half-smile — as  a  love- 
letter  read  ten  years  after  it  was  written.  Such  love- 
letters  turn  men  and  women  into  cynics  quite  often. 
Although  someone  has  said  that  "  there  is  as  much 
love  in  chops  and  tomatoes  as  in  a  whole  cartload  of 
Marechal  Niel  roses,"  one  has  to  be  very  deep-seeing 
to  realise  the  resemblance.  Therefore  sentimental 
declarations  on  paper  should  be  learnt  by  heart,  and 
then  the  note  should  be  quietly  thrown  on  the  back 
of  the  fire.  It  will  have  achieved  that  which  it  set 
out  to  achieve,  namely,  to  thrill  the  writer  while  he 
wrote  it  and  charm  the  reader  while  she  read  it.  For 
both,  or  either,  to  seek  to  repeat  the  ecstasy  ad  infinitum 
is  to  court  disaster,  or  that  kind  of  drab-coloured  dis- 
appointment which  in  love  IS  disaster. 

So  few  people  can  live  up  to  their  love-letters.  It  is 
perhaps  impossible.  Love  is  mostly  a  supreme  moment 
of  self-expression.  We  only  achieve  it  sometimes 
once,  sometimes  twice,  in  a  lifetime — try  as  often, 
or  as  enthusiastically,  as  we  may.  There  is  the  love 
of  our  youth  and  the  love  of  our  middle  age.  The 
passions  in  between — ^vain  efforts  for  the  main  part  to 
recapture  an  illusive  joy.  Make-believes.  Compara- 
tives seeking  to  masquerade  as  a  superlative,  and,  alas  ! 
too  often  succeeding  in  the  deception  for  a  while. 
Sometimes,  while  reading  books  made  up  of  famous 
love-letters,  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
greatest  love-affair  is  the  love-affair  between  two  people 
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who  cannot,  or  ought  not,  or  dare  not,  attain  love's 
ends.  The  desire  of  the  moth  for  the  star.  That  is 
the  most  enduring  desire  of  all — so  long  as  the  moth 
never  reaches  the  star,  nor  the  star  descends  to  the 
moth. 

So,  if  we  could  only  fall  in  love,  realising  at  the 
same  time  that  we  are  in  the  throes  of  a  flood  of  spiritual 
and  passionate  ecstasy,  and  that  it  is  in  the  nature  of  all 
floods  to  subside  eventually,  we  should  not  then  so 
often  ruin  our  own  lives  and  the  lives  of  other  people 
because,  in  a  moment  of  spiritual  inspiration,  we  mis- 
took the  transient  for  the  eternal.  Thus  the  history 
of  Jane  Welsh  and  Carlyle  is  the  sad  story  of  only  too 
many  romances,  "  But,"  she  wrote  to  him  while 
they  were  still  engaged,  "  indeed,  dear,  these  kisses 
on  paper  are  scarce  worth  keeping.  You  gave  me 
one  on  my  neck  that  night  you  were  in  a  good  humour, 
and  one  on  my  lips  on  some  forgotten  occasion,  that 
I  would  not  part  with  for  a  hundred  thousand  paper 
ones.  Perhaps  some  day  or  other  I  shall  get  none  of 
either  sort — sic  transit  gloria  mundi."  Alas  !  she 
did  live  to  see  that  day.  AFTER  she  had  become 
Mrs.  Thomas  Carlyle.  Poor  Jane  !  And  yet — why 
"  poor  "  ?  I  am  quite  sure  that  she  cherished  the 
memory  of  those  two  kisses  in  tenderness  all  her  life. 
Only  the  kisses  on  paper  made  her  smile  ruefully  later 
on.  There  are  no  rough,  hard  edges  in  memory. 
Even  the  most  disagreeable  memories  become  at  last 
mellowed  by  time  until  they  resemble  merely  the  sad 
parts  of  a  story  that  has  long  been  told — about  somebody 
else  !      But — go  back  to  the  place  where  you  lived  so 
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unhappily  ;  meet  the  people  once  more  who  years  ago 
cast  a  gloom  over  your  life  ;  read  the  love-letter  which 
now  lies  somewhere  or  other  in  one  of  the  drawers  in 
your  desk  (you  can't  remember  which) — and  imme- 
diately the  Past  seems  to  come  to  life  again.  Only  if 
the  Present  be  happier  than  the  Past  ever  was  can  you 
find  it  in  your  heart  to  forgive  it  its  trespasses  against 
you.  Otherwise — the  promises  it  made  you  appear 
as  so  many  poor  practical  jokes  now  that  you  know 
how  these  promises  were  fulfilled. 

And  no  false  promises  stand  out  with  bolder  effect 
than  the  false  promises  of  love-letters.  Far  better 
hug  to  your  heart  the  knowledge  that  you  once  re- 
ceived a  love-letter,  than  keep  the  letter  itself  in  the 
belief  that  it  will  always  bring  you  the  same  joy  as  it 
did  the  first  time  you  tore  open  the  enclosing  envelope. 
One  of  the  tragedies  of  life  is  that  we  too  often  learn  to 
smile  at  the  things  which  once  upon  a  time  we  con- 
sidered to  be  the  pivot  around  which  the  whole  world 
revolved.  But  beneath  the  smile  with  which  love- 
letters  are  too  often  re-read  there  is,  nevertheless,  a 
sense  of  tears.  Therefore  they  should  be  burnt.  One 
never  weeps  over  a  vague  memory. 

And  in  burning  them  thus,  you  will  prove — not  how 
little  you  respect  them,  but  how  much.  For  the  words 
will  float  as  ashes  up  the  chimney,  but  the  fragrance 
of  them  will  yet  remain  in  your  heart.  There  is  no 
fragrance  in  a  love-letter  which  is  re-read  at  the  end 
of  ten  years.  Only  a  kind  of  half-bitter,  half-desolate 
sadness.  Something  mocking — a  hollow,  empty  sound 
behind  the  mockery.     And  even  the  most  ephemeral 
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love  should  have  a  decent  burial.  Ephemeral  though 
it  may  have  been,  it  possessed  all  the  elements  of  the 
eternal — while  it  lasted.  Allow  it  to  rest  in  peace. 
To  guard  a  love-letter  is  too  often  to  guard  the  decayed 
corpse  of  something  which  once  held  a  living  beauty. 
I  know  there  are  people  who  delight  to  see  mummies 
in  glass-cases  ;  but  they  are  not  the  kind  of  people 
whose  mind  and  heart  matter  overmuch.  There  is 
often  a  far  greater  spiritual  dignity  in  the  lifeless  form 
of  what  was  once  pulsatingly  alive  than  in  the  living 
who  have  disturbed  its  eternal  rest  to  satisfy  their  own 
morbid  curiosity.  And  so  it  is  with  love.  Once 
dead — its  ashes  should  be  allowed  to  rest  for  all  time. 
Those  who  remember  it,  remembering  how  once  it 
filled  in  all  the  loneliest  places  of  their  hearts — should 
most  of  all  respect  its  memory  for  the  exceeding  joy 
it  once  added  to  the  everyday  of  life.  The  woman 
who  keeps  all  her  love-letters,  too  often  keeps  them  as 
a  bundle  of  evidence  to  prove  how  attractive  she  once 
was  in  some  man's  eyes,  or  to  prove  to  some  man  how 
time  contrived  to  make  his  innermost  "  soul "  live 
long  enough  to  look  idiotic.  To  preserve  a  love-letter 
is  for  the  most  part  to  guard  a  rod  which  sooner  or  later 
will  flay  the  back  of  one,  if  not  two  people.  It  is  like 
keeping  another's  secret  and  then  telling  it — ^just  when 
the  secret  should  be  most  tightly  held,  when  it  is  no 
longer  worth  telling.  Let  the  memory  of  love  only 
remain,  not  the  written  evidence.  Thus  the  time 
will  come  when  we  can  look  back  upon  it  as  a  "  friend  " 
who  once  played  a  most  important  part  in  the  story 
of  our  lives.     What  matter  if  eventually  that  friend 
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turned  out  to  be  different  to  the  image  which  we  had 
set  up  of  him  in  our  own  hearts.  The  fault  was 
probably  due  to  that  image,  consequently  to  us.  In 
any  case,  we  should  never  look  upon  our  lost  illusions 
in  bitterness.  Remember  how  much  happiness  they 
gave  us  before  we  realised  them  to  be  illusions.  And, 
after  all,  the  fault  was  ours  for  creating  an  idol  out  of 
what  turned  out  to  be  merely  a  lump  of  clay,  unmanage- 
able in  our  hands.  Besides,  life  is  often  a  series  of 
broken  idols.  Eventually  we  find  ourselves  over  the 
ruins  of  the  dream  castles  which  time  shattered  in  its 
course.  And  anything  which  once  upon  a  time  made 
us  happy,  and  everything,  no  matter  how  it  made  us 
weep,  which  at  long-last  made  us  wise,  we  should  bury 
with  that  sign  of  respect  which  is  the  atmosphere  of 
reticence  and  silence.  So,  when  the  dust  of  the  long 
years  quietly  covers  up  the  debris  of  shattered  hopes 
and  dreams-which-never-come-true,  it  is  an  undig- 
nified proceeding  to  seek  once  more  to  lay  bare  the 
bones  of  those  things  which,  just  because  they  were 
beautiful  while  they  lived,  merit  for  ever  an  undis- 
turbed oblivion.     To  quote  Coventry  Patmore  : 

"  Love  wakes  men,  once  a  lifetime  each  ; 

They  lift  their  heavy  lids  and  look  ; 
And,  lo,  what  one  sweet  page  can  teach. 

They  read  with  joy,  then  shut  the  book.' 
And  some  give  thanks,  and  some  blaspheme, 

And  most  forget  ;  but,  either  way, 
That  and  the  Child's  unheeded  dream 

Is  all  the  light  of  all  their  day." 
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